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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE STOPS IN HITTITE 


Edgae H. Stuetetaxt 
Yale Uhttebsitt 


[^VTiik the orlglnA] dietintrtitiTi between v&ieoij mad voiecksg 
waa not the ariglnAl Yeiceleejv atopj w&re regularly wrilteu 

double where^-er the euneiforni Byfftem af writing nuifle thle posB]hle,i 
and ather Btopa were not ExoeptloDB ure so Iiequent that thia ten¬ 
dency can rarely b* used to determitie the truth or falsity oi an 
etymology,! 

MAitsTRASDta ^ has held that at the time when Hittite was 
reduced to writing the distiDction between voiced Rnd voiceless 
stops still persisted- Later oDj he thought^ the dbtinctiaii vanished 
from the language but was imperfectly ra;orded by tradition until 
the composition of our documents in the fourteenth and thirteenth 
centuries. The large amount of material published $ince 1919 and 
the many new etymologies now at our disposal would make it easy 
to refute this position in detail; but it is enough to indicate certain 
modifications of the cuneiform writing that the Hittites introduced. 

Even in Accadian the distinction between voiced and voicclesa 
stops is somewhat obscured by ambignous signs. At the cloee of a 
syllabic the character of a stop ia rarely shown; for exampICji ud 
and alf Jead and are denoted by the some sign. The bu sign 
has also the value pu^ and a majority of the closed signs beginning 
with a stop are ambignous in this respect. Kcverthelcss variant 
orthographies make It possible to distinguish voiced and voiceless 
stops in common Accadian words with subs tan tiat accuracy. The 

^Cafvict^ indo-Europ^m rfe to HUfiie, 134 ff. (ISID), 

Since thh paper written 1 bav^ ubficrved thsLt bcnUi Ferrer [AJ&L 
47 . 300 ) and Friedrich (iTelAltuca und Kltina*isiiMh^i iSpiucAtM ^ 
^eKhichi^ <£pr Spra^ikimiapnith^fi % 5 . i. 22) object to 

a iimple aolutioiL of the problein of the pronuaciAtlou of the stops lu 
Hittitc—prEflumahly bceause the facts themselves are complicated. But 
if we assuiuo that Lho HJltite acrlbei did uot hear thE^ Accadian distinctiou 
between b and p, cf and fp p and i:, and tbit they tried to follow the prae- 
flea of tbEir masters lu this as in other matterSp that is cnoug'h to account 
for any aiEiount of cOarusiDD, Qn the other hand a secondary regnlarisS' 
tlob oi a eoufuacd orthoin^phy ii ml moat inevitable; hence the tendency te 
use a given sign in a given word or a. given iudectlonsl eiiding. 

1 mm not convinced hy treat tneni of certain double cazuonuts 

In Madd. 4l-S0p 
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2 Edgar U. Sturtevant 

Eittites simplified the syUsbaxy by discarding most of the dupUcste 
symbols^ and in the course of this process they eUminated a large 
part of the mechanism for distinguishiDg between voiced and voice¬ 
less stops. The only pairs retained are da ia, di du fu, ga ka, 
gi Art, gtt leu, dir iir, g<d hd, and gur twr; and of these di, gi, dir, 
gat, and gar are rare^ except that some of them are common as 
ideograms. In general the only distinctioiDS made are those between 
d and i, and g and k, where a or u follows in the same word and 
when open signs are employed. Even in cases where the distinetiou 
is possible, much variation oeenrs. The personal ending of the 
third sing, imperative for example, is more commonly written du 
but not infrequently <«. Although the enclitic -fa *' tibi, te ” is 
constantly so written, the equivalent ~du, which must /i p n tai n the 
aamc original consonant, nearly always has d. The inevitable 
conclusion is that Hitt, did not possess the same distinction as 
Accadian between b and p, d and t, g and *. It does not follow, 
however, that there was no distinction in Hitt, between the original 
voiced and voiceless stops. 

One of my students, Mr* C* L, Mndge, has recently called my 
attention to the fact that original voiceless stops are usually lepre- 
sented in Hitt, by doubled consonants wherever the cuneiform 
writing makes this possible, while the tendency is to write single 
fi,t (d), and if {y) for original voiced slops and voiced aapirates*' 
The following table presents the facts upon which the above gen¬ 
eralization is based. Most of the etymologies involved have been 
published, and references to the pertinent literature may be found 
in my HittHe Glossarg (Langiiage Monograph, No. d). Such 
comment as seenis necessary is here added in footnotes* The cita¬ 
tion of forms in the Table is incomplete. H either of two rival 
orthographies is distinctly rarer than the other I enclose the 
citatiod in equane bracketa- 

IXDO-HITTIIE p 
ijjpa = Gk. ** (rom, b&ek ^ 

tLppti£\& i.ppm 'll flu. 

iflhea " • 


*Mr* Mudge noticed that originnl p appears in HitL as p» Tha 
elabontion df Ibe Idea is mine. 

^ •appai “ is Gniahod " is a eotoponnd of IH “ops and the of •'ei 

"* 8“**- I* Come either frem or from reduplicated. **opo-(j/Si. 
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ap-p 0p- = Skt. dp- obtain " * * 

-eppuweni^ tppdJiiJ^ eppua, eppir, t^parij 

app«4ndiip Appsum, «pptiwaiizi^ 

appattatp iippantat> Appanza^ 
mppaUr 

hnpatU “ Gfc. ^in^r ** retainer ^ 


h ft rp- = 6kt, a r pop a - " tbrnw^ 

plic* ** 
bamppanEi 

letap- ^ Skt. Af " cauu to 

itaud" 

iatappL, iBtRppojizip laUppaBj U- 
Upp&ndu, Lstdppania, latappi- 
niiir 

karp- Lftt, corpo pluck "* 
karapparip karappanzi, karappunp 
karappixdp karappi^attbij kar- 
appiya 

lip- "amaar": Qk, \lrn ■ anltual 
fat' 

lippajiii 

pftp{p)arB- flpriDkle **: Skt* pf^iaf 
*" drop of Water " * 
pBpparasEi, papparsanzi, pappa- 
raaaaDta 

apant- == Gk, airrpSei " poors a liba^ 
tion”* 

[sippftDt-] 

terlp- 'ploOg^h"^: Ok. tp/tm "turn*' 
terippania, terippiiwauzi 


[istapi] 


[karapaiui] 


lipanzi 


[ poparaatizis paparashon] 


^ipaat^ 


INDO-HITTITE bk 

apaa "that”; EkU aWi ^towardi"* 
karapv karep- frcaaen ”t 
priabk‘^ *' ieize ^ 


If we aaaimie tbat Pfe-H[ttite ^itpepH loat p between like voweli. For 
Hitt, r from oij see L^npua^e 0+ ^ f- 

* For tiio etjtoology^ ®ee ^Ke^ae Zfiliile ft .4rtoai^e 1. 7S, 

* For tbe etyrnolnssyi see J?Pff 4 1 . 83 . 

* For the etyrooloffyp see Hro^itj I>i* Spnche der ffrihitrr 4^; fiturte- 
Tantp Liins;uaite 4. I, The word !■ written with intervoailic p abqut foar 
timM ai often aa with pp, and 8 of the 14 infftancea of pp that 1 hare 
recorded are in one text* KeUtehrifi-Urkunden out ^opherfedi G. 6. 

^ apoM " that^' is eertalnly the same word aa Lyeian ehe " thia''. The 
only IB word that <jaii 3» combined with these Is the adverb o&Ai 
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gaTAj>j^ lcaraj3BiL£L» kjiri- 
paB^ bare^irp karlpandiip kaii- 
ptiwuaii, karipuwaa 
Vuwapi " vfhiirt ": utii 

aepia aky : Gt. i^ei *'* eloud ** 
-pe, -pet, partiela o| Identity: Gk 

^1? ftB 

tapUAa^ dapuaa, tapiLBaz, UpuaEA 
“ncar*^j tapms-aa “side^': JE 
“ At^ makfr aultabk ^ ■ 
ttpiia -arnaE^i Skt. dabh^H " in- 

juitsa " 

IXDO-HrTTlTE i ANB th 
kaffi( a} ™ Gk Mrd ^^witk 

kuwaj ta = Lak " how many *' 

iaifa(i>- " bound ”1: Lat- mtiot 
" lay out, plan ” 

P«WbK pciriya' "fly* flee^*: LaL 
pttf> to" 

peftar=Skt. patfroTFi "wing" 

BiffAr=^GlE. "fltar" 

-Ua. "tibip to'* = Gk Skt. U* (.ft| 

uaf^a "not" I Gk. rog« 

ntTdu "tihi* te": Lat. tu du 

t^ranaa "hair^^ I^t, tipnu^ " thin'^I 

fcitfanu^ " place'": IE *afd- " etand** 


" to* toward""+ The variation in ateiu-fina], betwcsea i and a/o is tamiliar 
in tha proDDmihaL stemB. Germanic U ^ to* toward “ requires aa anatyeia 
of *€t^bki, and the second element must be identical with the pronominal 
and adverbial stem *hki, bho, with which I hav-a connected Hitt, pe- 
"seciiffi ” and -pB (or -petL the particle of identity (see Lon^u£rp« 7^ S 
■On the Hittlte words* nee Sommer* 10. 28 f, Th# 

noun occura also In KUB 8. 4. L 0 (gea.) and. 27 |iioin.|. The IE root 
“ passend rogend, paEsend " appear#^ for eJcaiuple^ in Lat, foter 
"smith*** Lith, dabinli *^adpm", and GpUl gadsb " ", 

‘For the etymoloigy* see Languaff^ 8, I cannot eipiain the vocaliam 
of -ifH, nlthough it roust Imj somehow related with that of IE *iti «thou ** 
In the taaeta included in Friedrich, ^foarovertn^^c df# Ha^ri-Jtcicihc« in 
SethiiiMck^ Spracke, ~ta after a vowel ia written with it 114 times and 
a-ith t 10 times* while -da has 4d ftsiir tijaes and d five tinica, 

^■Tbe first element of nnlfa “not " may eome from IH **hJ, but 1 am 
inclined to think that full-grade **wo audered aasimHatfon to the vowel 
of the following syllahl# in Hitt. 


j 








Slops in 


wi«l (dat. loc,) i™t 

“ y«*T *' 

-(tfiu(U,t mcoihI epdingJ B'\lL 

.jfi, -tiA, sa^iiid Bing- ending qI tilt 
Jii-ctiiJ ligation J Skt, 

-iitL, iiijodio-pft*»1v<S Euffii: Gfcr -Tfl^ 
-ttATK -Haru. medio'paEsitt s^^Dxe^lJ 
Lilt -iwr'" 

Gk.-Tutt 

ffaro^r t^allasp JiiiffUeii fonninB 
Agent noluil: JE 

^tt, A Buflli JonnSng action iu>un«i‘ 


BawitiBU “ ol the MiKfi ”i 

witiMi {dat-locj ^yearly” 

limiin 


real 

[4Arif -IftiTi] 
-^1 

-talliA 


I^iDO-HITTlTE d 

edv id- ^ Lat ed<y ^ eat ” 

adA\, idanzi, arinzl. e*erp adiniu, 
adaanap adaniza 

hapalio = Git ** retainer " 

^'plac**": Ob. "gromiA'" 
iA- -^tAbe"'= at d^“ 

(vith inseparable prefiiM) 
widaSp widaiiEi^ wefenun, TriElftlt* 
wefet, we fatten^ welet, wefeab-j 
uwafesii uwaiteaEipiiwarununeni, 
uwafanxip iiwftifeaiin, uwifeniinp 


»Thii eodioga of ihe sing- of the ™ 

i»!d»d with tbn IE BEMnd sing, perfect «dmg (Ao- 
inheHted only to. but in the ptesent Unw of the newly developed con 

^ ™ .-i-iiirf t. ft., a.. .ft« 

ft M ud -i .111. tot llltd .i.B. ■>< “ 

Thw endings MnUin the paly known representntiv* of IE (Kid IH > 

the hirtwy ot the mcdio-pnsiiw ^ i ^ 

I know oi -Hi nftcr s towe! only in AuHiiiit 

tWUri/l SO. 1. IS) nnd in luMalti tpe*^1* jf«|du«w«o. 

On the agent suffluee, see Sommer, BoS*. 7. 60, ^ ,.|t.tiMi* in 
100 C Fortiw with rt exe aomewhat more <!o>^oa tt^n __ joVritiiig 
my Oloseorjf indicate. In ecveml caw# I followed others ^ 

# whetui iht testa have tu ^ * li.;* t v 

» Gotw, JfeddL 78 f., lirte a ni^r nf ’’f "* 5, ^ ^hnS 

fcarlmmiyof, whose see. U hotdinH»«<la» ‘-iIjiDir formsti*n 

pi. is torlirnmiyoddua (JCrfl G. «- K 34 ). For the 

in 1 e. -ee Brugmano. On.»dvi« der Farpfeidienden BrammelUc dcr fade- 
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uwal«t> uwafeweiip uw^d^t^ 
tiwa^er, uv a ti, u w a ^ e dd u; 
uifaliJiip iidaip ufucmnenip udkt^ 
tani, udanxip utezizip ndaJihxia., 
udaBp ujtiiqen, uteip iiiujnin&iiz.i; 
pedaip ped^ixal, p^luiniiiEni, 
pe^^nzip pccfaa, pcdaLtp 

pclCTj p«daUp p^dandu, pedanza 

wa^arnali- ** eomjnand ^: Gkx 
Skt. Ta(f- aptak ^ 
wafarj w^f&naa ^Qk, t^up 
amiiiedaz " a me azizeda^ " a 
n^tila tuedaz “a te *^^ euinedax 
** 9r Tobia*"; edaa '^eins**;, edbui 
" ei **P E^azi " nb eo”; sadani 
el : kedanl “ huic ^'p kedaa 
apcdaEii yjimpedaa 
illls kuEdani tui "p^ knedna 
"quiljua "; damedaE "alteriiia% 
damcdaai ^ alteri ”, daiUEdaa: 
“ ab alien % dameefas ** aUip ", 
dameda " alio tempore " ■ Skt 
mad^l^ap " my tadvid ** know- 
ingf that", " at another 

time", Gk, dkXd^Tif ‘"for- 
mgn etc. 


"Fur the related vdd«r « word -, Bee twlo^v, p, 000. 

“IE proneune lUw t final dim tuiDber of form*: nom.-aaj. liofi, 

1™*',*!^.'' Tariems explanatlom 

ol the final d m the a™,—*|J iiqBatiafaetflTV~-9ee Leumann, fiffere-SdlinoJ* 
Utc^^chc Or^mmaiUt' £82 f,j With the« farms muat, ia my opinion, 
^ »n^^ the prior eleTOcnte of Gk. -.from «1,at eonntry". 

wuntry". «o( you^ 

Countiy , madivo, "my" ioatfiy*, -thy" a,«Nwrfi,a, '^anr" 

ya^dfpoe - your " t<tdvid “ knoidDS that". md ikn^ « done hy me ” etc.' 

Edgertou, far WWAofe, Geiger 100-3. h« recently a«;ihed 

the ShL oompouniis and denT*ti\ca of pronominal atcina in d to anBlow 
Jua: ee«: f^-«eu.e«f= iad^ In other word*, sinee many a^ 
rtantivea and adjectjvw have identical form, in nom.-aee. sing. neuL, tho 
Min.-aA. sing, nent, of certain pronouna wm treated a. a stem. From 
them prono^ the d spread even to the personal pronouns. E^eerton levs 
stress on the rarity of such forms in the Veda. They arc not iintnoi™ 
however even in the Rig-Veda, and. einoo sdeh atem-forms mart iJ 
asaumed lor p. It s«nH unneoessary to aeaume that they were lost in 
priinitiTc Indie, merdj t* be TC-trc«Ud In Skt. 

Ajide from the forma with medial d or f. Hitt, has a flnal dental In 
nom.-aw. smg. neut. m at, opot. knit, ete. They are obvionely identical 
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UraOETTflTE dk 


"drair^ lead ”: IE *f Mni- 
‘-le«d. wrry, marry 


HTDO-HITTITE 


huJbA^Uk- “ Miajure”* bufcfcuis ** con- 
jimr"T 


ictalus Gk. aftfaX#i moky 

name "i «tc. 

peliDta-briny, any " 

pebiil^ip pebiJiefiEt, pebuiJtiwi, pe- 
brt^enunp p^ufet, pebiifCTp pe- 
bufe, ptbutfanmp pehiiioslcftTirf 

wed "bnUd": IB *^idk- " faaten, 
bind'^ 

wedalilii, weleEzit wettaiizi, vflienuiit 
wftdabbtuip wEfetp wedftfiih wetd^ 
med* we^er, w^sdandu, wefuiia* 
WG^nnianzi, weldPiar* wedumaSp 
wetGBlut 

Jfc IIE k a, 

akii> eku^ "drbit'*: L^t. a^tta 
** water '* ektUEij ebutteni, 
wdttani, tfcuwaml, eiiiflr, ekUi 
ekntten, abawandu* afcuwannai 

bnk^ ^ WjQre"t 

buktuKip budawea, butam*? bu- 
kauna., hupanma 


iuic- "ktadle, grow liybt ”: l*t, 
liiceo ** abine 

Inbker, lubtattAp liikkattij lukk- 
lukfcit, luktaBzaj lultwii. 
IdJtbesdu 


[liiJtatta. luJfcatti,] liiAat 


witlx tie eimlliT (SUM in IE {Skt, tst, L*t. «uii, eUf,}. Vei^ IIE* 
the Hitt, feme with n cwe^niuiinff after tie d art the _ 

«ti.«i » ™u " when " feiKfi " whtnl ", ett* In the great Hattiwllie text, 
4.^4, ed«rb daweAi ( 1 Aiiwia “nther ") which Gati* traiwr 

latet " »nst ”, 1 ahtmld translate the sentence thu»! 

-a«a Jfen^piWi (anwe, "she never atjtnjr 
Urhi-Tcfup ". That is, efemeda eeein* here to be the praeis* «1 

Slrt. enipuSl "at another time ". rtse-fomu 

However tbta may bOp opa nmat ftwumfl tha tom o _ Influence of 
listed above art at relatively iwnt g.** t* 

the ncrtiii declensioiL Ths combined eTidEHM a the Mtence^ 

prcnominal forms ending in d and fnnrtionir^ vencntly ^ 

JoMlhly these form, might perform all case fnnctiona at tj* ^ 

IH period, but the evideoee scarcely wananta so _ v j 

IT Tor the ccumtctLop ot tbiB word ’fflth pekutA-r Bee 
Tor the etymology* aee Lafipwspa 0. 
i*Oii lukkotia and lukliarrjp lee Lo*p^pe 7. 247. 
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Bek* "knijw**; Gatii. snihum 
"see ” 

“Wftihi, Miltf, wMtieai, BeJfck- 
B^kklTj SBkit&UEfl 


tsk|. " jo^ **. (jjj_ <1 >. 

ta^rj^uai, tAagtazi, taJtit* 
•**1, takkeatenl, taJfcfceasBjizi, 
Utff^sta, takAesta, taiJfciafc. 
tetiu*- -show": LaL “My. 
Tiek. Skt t-aJ. •■dMiT," 

’»«ifcaiial, uvakitiazi 

■*£, Terbal Bu^x 

likkizz] " be places ", auikJe|»j « be 
cats" 

4cI,LBdediilte {tartide; Gk. nXXdUn** 
kuedanikki 


“*aari, sakuwaai saklak-, «de 
Clare", sajraia ''omen", askiys 
“declare" 

satiiwa ''ey^a-^Lat ocuitu 


'vekaiiaEi, wekiak- 


[kued&jtJJtL] 

'lea, itidefliiit^ pirtfcJe” 
ku^ka. 


IXDO-HITriTE g 

iJc-p lilt- “iJie’”: Lat, ago fT) 

a^^ahij, akkanzi. akiia, affpelJu, 
akkaadu, akkasu, afpB ntntj. 


{lE g, g, 0 ^) 


ue^jumaiua, - naked *'Gk. 

}ru^n ^ Lat^ jrgtft 


ix>i.U-mTTlTE gh {IE iv gA^ 


JE 


halujr&s "mjeeaage 

" awHir^ « II 

l»k* "caiue to fall. faH. n^,, 

l«ki, lajanza. lajarj, In^aitUri, 
aalikuwaitati 

Bahkaru 

tek.a vartt": ie 

” cover ^ or Gk. xAi,, 


Per tbe etTinalcgy, Languttge fi, 226. 
halusit message" wntaiiw tbe p„flx **Ao. , 

sad the root ‘"leup** "declerw" *“ ^^nfuage 133 ff.) 

»- •!» i. «.„ s ""<■ 

iwcA ifer /«(ifopemon«pA<». SpracAen 2. 415, IParter. 
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There ew; be do question that these f4<Eta jufitify the generaliza¬ 
tion with which we startedtt even if some of the e^'mologies whoso 
truth I Lave assumed should be rejeeted. jU a rule Hitt, shows 
a double coDBOuant for IH, p, /, or t if the cuneiform system per¬ 
mits, but a single consonant for IH d, dh, g, or gh. Paiticii- 
larly significant are such ortbographies as haj^p-psran-zi {EUB 
1?. 28. 3. 40) beside frequent kat^pa^n^ti, laj'-Ojp-ptWHi-zi beaids 
Jtar-j 5 «*«n-zt (both fairly frequent—see GotaOj Madd. 45), as-aWfc* 
kidz-ii ipstead of *as-hi-iz-ii [atskitsi]; where a non-phouetic 
syllabic sign seems to be inserted just to miiiike possible the double 
writing of the stop. 

The frequent exception a to the rule will not surprise anyone 
who is familiar with the orthography of the Aecadian teits j on the 
contrary so close an approach to consistency in the use of ciineif otiq 
signs is of peculiar importance.” 

Nevertheless the exceptions make it difficult to use this tendency 
as a check on etymological hypotheses. There can. scarcely be doubt 
that eJcittzi, akunMtizi ** drink, give to drinkis cognate with Lat. 
agtin "water*’, Ijutanri "they conjure” with Lat. t'ea: "voi^”, 
sakuwa “ eyes ” with Lat. ocvlns " eye ” or with Goth, saikm 
"see” or with both, the middle ending -ti with Gk to*; heuw 
we need not doubt the inherently less certain identification of 
hapatis "retainer” with Homeric Smfik "retainer” just ^ause 
of intervocalic p instead of pp- Sinularly we need not reject the 
otherwise plausible connection of iittaJitfiyo- draw, lead with 
Skt. vodAiis “ bride ”, Lith. i-erfH, vasti " lead, carry, marry ”, etc. 

It is only under special conditions that the use of a aingle or 
of a double stop in Hitt, texts can be of decisive etymologies! value. 
There is no doubt of the connection of tmkkis " great ” (with 
constant ifci or gg) either with Gk. "great” or with Slrt. 

mak- "great”. Either e^mology demands a single consonant in 
Hitt., but it is not hard to find the probable source of Pre-nittite if, 
Avestau "long”, “highest”, Old Persiau 

"highest” and other Iranian forms belong to the root of Gk. 
“length ”, Lat. fwierr "slender”, et c.; but they owe their 

** I wnnot fugsEAt anT reason for such • distribution of tbs two ipeUingv 
as ia seen In eJfciiet aiid the torreapoading !u>r»tive.dur*tive o*lfu»iisn 
and in hukanei beaide but such words as pcAufwfcanrT, 

teeteakU, andaaJtisb- (sec Gotie, JJJeinsvwfwrfce Forachunffer, 1. tlS) **«“ 
to show that tbc auflix ak h«« no cawal relation to the double wntmg. 
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a in place of i < a to oontfiniinatioii wiiJi IE megk- 

Similerlj the inttnence of IH ♦♦mdiL-"" long^ elonder ” has brought 
k>}sk into our Hitt, descendeot of **meg- greet The 
presence of the root in, IH is proTen by Hitt. 

thin, lean 

While fiefciw in the phrase neJew mehnr ^ etening ” ia certainly 
to be connected with IE night (see Ltmgimge 

6, S£0), I hate omitted it from the aboTe list of words with f H k. 
The orthography indicates original g or gh^ and the IE forms may 
perfectly well owe their k to a^imilation of an original g to the ^ 
of the snlhx. I therefore aaeiiiqe an IH **n&gu- as the base of on? 
worda* The eaine base muet be aesumed for Hitt. neJcunnafiza 
naked ** beside Gk* yir^wj Skt. Lat^ nUdtis^ Goth. naqapSj 

OIr* nocktj eftc. Except for the Greek word, all the hiatoric IE 
forms demaad or with TsHong snfBxes (see "Waldc- 

Pokomj %. 359 l)j while Gk, yuTii^ presupposes *ngu-mn6s (sec 
Langmge S21 f,); and these are clearly ablaut variants of 
*iiegu-. The suffix of Hitt, is the familiar ^ent/ment 

posaessiTe suffix^ while Gk. contains the nil-grade of the 

equivalent suffix men. Evidently IH **n€gu- was a noim. I sug¬ 
gest that it may have meant ^'^bed*^ Then and 

**figu-mn43 meant originally '"having a hed^ in bed^* and later 
'' ready for bed, undressed 

In Hitt, we have verb forms also from the root and the 

meaning of the verb must be "go to bed^^ while the impersonal 
middle must mean "people go to bed* it is bed time”. Correct 
my Eiiiite OlQ$sartf accordingly. The Yale Btittite Tablet 1. 10 
(r^P.^ 58, 6= 2i) should be inter¬ 

preted aa follows: nu moAtafi nckazi nui^an All A EN.ZOE^ 
"and when he goes to bed, (they bind) upon the saedfieer*' (certain 
kinde of wool). 

In the phraae mhaz mehur we have the genitive of a verbal noun 
in tj so that the Hteral meaidng is "tune of going to bed, bed 
time and nekuz MUL {KUB 9. 22. 3.38) means "star of going 
to bed, evening star'^ IE *7tQht- and *noAri|- present the same 
verbal noun with an easy shift of meaning. 

Since the suffix no may form either primar}' or secondary deriva¬ 
tives It is possible to conned: Skt. nagnas either with **mgu- 
" go to bed ^ or with " bed In either case the original 
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„MniDg m»l h..e b«» “ in M” the likn. PoMiblj tie (« 

fiofBx of Celtic and Germanic indicatea deriTation from the tctIi. 

The eoflii *<ar is freely need to form acUon nonns, partocuHirty 
from medio-pasaive yerbs, and ita dnt.-loc. 
infinitives. There are two IE snffiiesj -fro a^i -dhro, that might 
he connoted: and the consistent writing with t instead ol dift 
poses one to prefer the latter. Since IE -iro and 
forces aa -dkro and it is possible to assume that IB formed 

agent nouns in -frr(o) and -<ef(o). and action nouns m -d^rio) 
and -dht(o), while IE action nouna m -iro and -th are due U> 

contamination- . , i 

Hitt tiddar, abl. uddujws ‘'^ord. lawsuit'’ must be exacted 

with watanwh- “command”, and this 1 hare TOmpared (p. ) 

with Skt. vad- “apeak” and Gk. “speech” No douU the 
verb ia based upon a noun ♦mafui', which must have b^n roug y 
equivalent to uddar. Probably •waior contained a suffix -ar and 
iiddar the commoner suffix -tar from *dAr; but that is not a «m- 
plete explanation of the latter word- lEE dental + en yi 
Hitt st >* and so we should expect *ust^. Furthermore, action 
nouns generally show ..sar instead of anticipated ; oaessar 

“a£«enibly” beside “act, found 

suit” beside Afln«- “dean, trim” and hanna- litigate , parbu 
«^ssar “purification” beside pariuwes- “^omc pure , 

“ Isir of wild beasts ” ? beside seai " sleeps ” (: lE sod- sit ), 
dafinattessar “emptiness” beside 

This form of the suffix developed in the oblique cases, OHsinas 
regularly became useeFws, and then a new nominative was fo^ed 
by analog)-. To be sure the language as preserved presente no 
precisely suitable modd, but before the chsuge of mn to 
pair urrumrnw : umimor “ a washing ” may have induced <ms^ * 
Isess^r, or before the change of in to n(«) the pmr app^f^- 
oppatar “a taHng ” may have performed the same funebou, pro- 
vidS we assume that fn after s was altered l^ore tn 
As to ilddar, we must suppose that the verb i^, nd- 
survived until after the change of dental + ^entd to Sf was oo _ 
pleted, and then induced a re-formation ttddar. This involves the 


** On these suffices, see Bnigmann, Gmml. S'. 1. 339 ff., i B. 

TmriaUon between '*ikra- ud •*dkf scarcely itiquires fwaneot- 
** See Op -'it ^20. 


The 
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afisumption eithei; that dd is an at^'iDological spelling or that a 
long consonant was pronotmeed in this word at the time the 
language was reduced to writing (not necesaarilj at the tiime when 
our teits were written )< 

TJie phonetic interpretation of Hitt, tt from original i is doabt^ 
ful. Two chief possibilities present themselTes: tt (cid) was cither 
a long coDEonant or a fortis. In favor of the former altematiYe 
may be urged the ease of uddar^ where there seems to he no leason 
to assnme a fortis (although it is of course possible that a leng 
coDsoaant developed into a fortis). Again Hitt, presents many 
instances of mnt, nn, rr, R, a$, hh, and on the basis of length we 
can bring all of them under one rubribi but even so we shall be 
at a loss to account for the very common ss (s ^ te). On the other 
hand, many languages make voiced stops longer than the corre¬ 
sponding Tmvoiced sounds; the contrary development would be 
eurprisiag. Furthermore, such orthograpbieE as harappanzi 
[harpautsi], kamppanzi [karpantai], sippanti [apanti], sUtar 
[star], SKlpjbusni [setweui], ta^gashi [tiiksxi], rikfcizii [tskitsi], 
assthkini [atakitai] indicate that the pronunciation indicated by 
the double writing was not confined to the position between vowels; 
a long atop at the beginning or end of a consonant group is not 
impossible, bnt it is less likely than a fortis* 

It is worth noting that Hitt, treats the original voiced stops and 
voiced aspirates in the same way, and, if we may draw a conclusion 
from the aingle instance of the second sing, ending of the hi- 
conjugation, voiceless aspirates in the same way as voiceless stops. 
This state of affairs harmonizes perfectly with the current theory 
about the pronunciation of stops in IE* It would not be difficult, 
however, to accommodate the new facts to the theory of Prokosch) 
CoUitz, and others that we should assume voiceless spirants instead 
of voiced aspirates in 1E.“ 


” See especiallj' Prclcoecb, Modem PhUotoffif Ja. 621-8, 16* OO-US 3&5-M 

543-52; Opilit*, AJP 30. 415. 2. m IT. 



VISNUDHARMOTTARA, CHAPTER XLI ‘ 

AXANIIA Ki COOatABASWJJlT 
UlT3El.'M Oe FIKE AAtS> BOBTtJif 

Trarislation 

1. Mlrkandeya said: PamtiDg is aaJd to be of fooT kinds. 
Satya, Vainika, Nagara, and Misra; I shall define their ebarac- 

terifitics -7, , 

S. Pflin+.ing that represents any of the worlds (Jirilneii!e#a- 

sodr^a), that is elongated, and has ideal proportion (pmirtd^), 
that is delicate (swiamAm)? and baa a goodly background ( 
is called Pure or Sacred (so^ytt). 

3. Painting that fully fills a squaie fieldj not elongated, without 
euperfluitiea of form (nfilvandirfi), and rich in ideal pro^rtion 
and in poses (pmn>dnas(Aafia*la*n6^#!f*) called Lyrical 

(vaimitt). . 1 *11 

4. Painting tbat closely covers every part of a circular heJti 

(dr^opBciiarsarv&Agam voriulom), without esaggeiarion o . . ■ 
{dyma), and haring but little of garlands or jewels, is known as 
Urban €r Secular 

5. Painting ifl called Miieti ( rniina) when there is a ina 
tion (of these kinds), 0 best of Hen. There are r^opizedttr^ 
ways of shading, via.: Patra, Ihaivika, and Binduja, Leaf , 

*' Wash ”(?) and " Dotted “. . . ,. 7 ,,i*. 

6. The leaf shading (jjaim-t'orfand) is done with Imes («!cW) 
like those on a leaf; that which is very faint {siib?ma) is oMinto- 

while that done with an upright (sfAdmifiddifukia) (brush) 
is dot shading (ftwidu-rnffawfl). Weakness of doU or lines, absence 
of clear definition (aifibiioiiafi'a)^__^ 

. A version, by no means of tLU 

th. Visaudiannuttar. d.alinfi with painting has bee* P'JJf 
Krsmrisch, thi* and ed., Cal^tU, 

1 »u»if .«ti... A. t. «M. Ai”.; 

Brshmsguptn. A comparLaon with painting at Ajanta ^ ^ 

The test is full of diffieultiw and even with the help of . 

SotTl tvl net been able to solve all the problen.. The n..^ of 
aupa teats will have to be acquired gradually: ewsting diet ana 
Little aid, and otlen worse than none. 



Afidndii K* Coofnaratswumy 

8. the repregentation ef human figurea (mdmv&hSii<atll), with 
testicles, lips, or eyes too large, or anything ciaggerated a« said 
to be the faults of pointing, 

8. Pose (aiiana), ideal propottion (pmma/io), extent of back- 
(bhu-lamha), sweetneaa {madhuraiva), resemblance 
(sfi fsjfo), and foreshortening (pak5a'’i?rddAt) are the leapectiTO 
meiits of paidtiDg.* 

10, OutJine Bhoding adomiiient 

^ color are negard^^ 0 best of as the amamezita 

(oAu^na) of pain ting, 

II* Masters praise the outline; connoieseuis (tHoaJfcsflsa) the 

fading; women desire the jewels, others the richnes^ in color 

(f'arnddAyft), ^ 

12. Mindful of this, (the painter) should carry ont the work iu 

painting ^ that it may be appreciated {grakajia, ‘'graspinis”) bv 
everyone. ' o r o / j 

13* An luicomfortable seat, bad oonduct( f) (dnnUtifffm), thirst, 
and absent-mindedness are regarded as the causes of failure iu 
painting. 

14. The enrfaca (hhiimi) for painting should he well primed 
and made to shine (atamdiptaviksda) according to mle, honey- 
colored, bright, very dear, and secluded (ahhigupta), 

15. A painting made with lovely, pure, bright^olored outlinea 
with the costumes such as are known by the learned to be appri^ 
pnate to the different countries and callings (of those represeuted 
as weanng them),* not lacking ideal proportion and briUiancies 
would be a painting indeed (niram ativaciiram'). 


Cvmmentnry 

The technical terms have to be interpreted with due regard to 
their use in preceding and following chapters o f the Vispudhar- 

TliE iAXEts ILst^ of ** Eight bt tEPC&lcil in TT ttt i^i, il 

wrr«t r..dmg: ii kti^ *od ya were «eidenU!ly trsiie™e«i Tr^?^ 
for would follow. ■ ^ ^ Ftflding pa 

m^lUkolpa, Ch. I, wher. the doi^cr i. ta J 

tt^ioMAttlUlMffrhitamyam, »juat oe he reiiMv je in elrttli- * 

««, our tert SLII, 40, SlH 
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mottara, tbe treatment in other worka, especially the Silparatna, 
Ch* 64* and the character of Indian p^ting aa known from extant 
remains. In vereca 1-3 it is deer that we have to take into account 
not only the positive atatemente, but also the negative implications; 
for example, we may aasume that the Satya painting b not “ nch 
in poses", and that VMnika and Nagara pointing are restricted 
in their subject matter to certain particular worlds. The render¬ 
ing given above can be heat eicplained by adding here an expanded 
version ^ which cow' follows t 

(Vt^ 3^) PainlLdg done on an upright caavaa,^ in harmoniona 
colors, and having an ample background (or perhaps, provided 
with an honorable setting), with Bubject matter derived from the 
world^bf the gods or any otlicr sphere, is called Sacred; here, aa 
also in Lyrical painting, where heroes such os Rama are repre- 
sented, the rules of ideal proportion are to be carefully followed, 
but this 1$ not so eaecntial in Secnl^ painting. 

Lyrical painting is narrative painting, done on a square ^rfaoe, 
at any rate not on an upright panel; it deals with happeninp on 
earth not with the iconography of the gods, and hence such forms 
as additional limbs will not be found in it. Further, the action 
will require the represeutetion of many different positions and 
movements, not merely the frontal pose apprepnate to the mage 
of a god. The name Lyrical is given to this kind of painting 
beeauti these various poses and movements reflect the motives and 
emotions of the actora; in other worda, beeauEe we r«cy im m to 
land of painting juBt such bM^ and rasas as belong to the drama 
and music** Then too, this kind, of painting occupies 
^ace available, whereas in Sacred painting, the hgare of the 
is snrreunded by a conBiderable background in plam color or goid- 
Secnlar painting is qu ite different; it is usually done on a circular 

^Ttaef»(onieasurra»ii.ts prescribed m toe MsfljtortolUakalpi are eight 

high by BIX wide, five high by two wide, eto -li-rlv 

•ThL are several passages in Sanskrit litermtore 
that cctaihJtora toeories were actually, as tliey ohrioiia y c«i. 

applied to works of art (painting or jir^^d 1« 

cussed to our text. Cb. 43. The dilparatoi, LMV. 1-, 11L I«. ^ 

refers to toe expression of rwu, ^pr^ion" 

In the UttararamsesnU, I, 39, Sit* ^ the 
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fiddj for it coEsiets chiefly in portraitErej and it i& in a circular 
mirror that one sees one^a own face.^ Here the faces or fignree of 
the persons represented are relatively large^ filling the whole areaj 
and leaving scarcely any background* * The multiplicity of gaiiands 
and attributes proper to representations of deities^ will not be 
required* This kind ol painting is called Secular or tlrban^ 
because it is practised by princes and other aiuAteurs and men 
about town such as we call Nagarika^ and has much to do with 
gallantry* 

Tor the renmming problems, a discussion of individual words 
will be convenient, following the order in which they appear in the 
text* the primary ^nso is that ol "application of 

coloror "brush-work” (cf. tartikH, paint-brush), e-g. in the 
KiratHriiiiiTya, X, 42=, where we have {dak taka vartana^ painting 
the foot witli lac. But varlond, in the technical works, is evidently 

pre&aed in tiie anceatral aUtuee, bheJ thii mud the charm of tkt workxDmn- 
ship {Jtrijfd doea lhl% mean « action mnd cquanboity "t), 

produce in him a feeling of cestamy ijMvhar^), In Blilsa's Datuvatym. 
VSi we hmi-c aka 6a4ropoj?onPi(itJ, amid in prmiBC ol the plctufE of the 
gambling acone. Moreover^ it is just becaiuc emotional Htatee mru repre- 
g«ntc4 m painting that the Vignudharmottara more than once inBisl* timt 
a kuowl^gc of dancinij, that ia to aay of fiesture lan^age, ia eeE^nilal to 
the underatundin^ of painlingj and in fact, the painfinji of Aja:i>t& eer- 
Ulnly rm^als a familiarity with abhiiiai^s. 

*Iii the eUpattttua, LXIV, 143, 145, 140 raMa-cttra, evidently rorre- 
spoudLug to our painting, is described. It ip not to be put on 

plutervd walls ; and in ihia kind of paintiug, where " the amorcus and 
□tber ftimor arc shown " the likeness mppeftra aa though reflected in a 
mirror^ for It ia of the aisee and ehnpe ol m gong 

Few or ao examples of pmiuting in a circular field have survivedp but 
there are caBea Lu which lovera arc represented gfixing into a circulmr 
mirroTj lu which their luces are shown ^cflected^ side by aide, and certainly 

fully occupying the available space Oval compositions are found, and 
perhaps my H^jpui PainUnt;^ pL LXIV* should be cited, as not far from 
circular in form, nnd filled by the Inrgc faces right up to the margin* 
How'cver, the hnsla lu eireular medalLlons uu the Bh&rhut rojlings best 
correnpond to the dcfwrlptian. I do not iindetatand ruuFganA and have left 
It untranslated. For Nhgara painting, see also my articles m JTiIpcun^ 
Nos* 3Tp 40, 

^ CL in the hlafijufirlmaiakalpa, the constant instruction for representa¬ 
tions of deities, which arc to be ” ont^a de tontea les parures ** qii'on 
peigne . * * des guirlandea ^tincclautcs ct des colliers de perles^', ctCr 

• The word corlanfl does not occur in the iftilparatna, LXIV, But we liave 
and uijrofofii, which may correspond tn rallnfio and ujfaiana o£ 
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^m^thiDg raore than the appUeaticHi of coIoTj fallowing tho 
onttiiiiiig, for which we hsT^ other tcrma^p roHjitah iii Fancadis^^ 
Yl^ 3, varnorviaydm in the Silparatnaj LXIY^ 111, 114 and the 
V. L varnokarma in the SamarahganaautradMra. In the present 

tbe AtthajiJilSnl, I add thu pMsage, which i« not quite correctly rendered 
In my version in the Mr J/afctfr/Vc Mcmonal Yniume: " 114. In 

the application ( piiij^a^e) ol ftny colo^^ jie obtained} by denaity 

(of the ootor itaeM) end ujjvQlaH by thinneae, and thua in the mu of any 
color whatever, according to the teaching. 115. But wherever there Is light 
yellow', there dark red tnhonld be used to produce iydaMrfa). And roimd 
the edges the skilful artiat should draw tan outline) In lampbkek with 
the flue [h^u^al)'^ In the PTflttjflayfltignndhnrayana of BhJljsa, 111, 1. a 
painting ia made brighter (uj/™ In fora) by rubbing, proof that thp color* 
were well laid crn^ mttst likely the w'ord Ls waed here in an ordinary, non- 
tecimlcnl aenae, Forfar oecurB alao in the Itat of *'Kight Limha of 
painting in the SainarfliflgAi[ja^fltr»dh.ani, LXXI^ 14, 15. The printed test, 
wUh tha editor's querie* and auggealed ernendmtiona reads? 
rorfiJ^d (pralthafnoph hhfimihandhattaju 

kfcliydvh a^dd rcitAdfcormd^li (i7artefenUiha Mi^anamf) 

pdricnuiam ocuf) psf j^am ajdd 

aapfnmurh (teJfc^anaril icJtftoifesraMrf> dvic^JcarmaT) tathe^fsma.m 
For feflrfa^aruw cca the editor angge&to carna^armo sj^df. An edition 
might be offered tentatively as follows: 

prafAnniflin f-rjflrii ftihidiftiftsadhOiiwfli- 

lyfipilFh. irtAditHrpnditf CflterfAdrii l^te^f^ath 
pnileomaih kar^hatTA^ ag-lf TUTlan^ti^ramUh 

jiopraomni IrJtAoJtofnMaFh ifvi Gahanna fa fAAffamofai 
In any case the eight stngcfl «wni to be tjarfi*d, bAflmfharMftopwr, jneftAd- 
karma (or ^karmi^ni}^ Aar^sAarmo (or, by emendation, oflrno. 

itanroi), rorfanditrtima, teJEjAafcoraaa, and duikakarma Jby emendation for 
dticoJeanoto), that IS? the brush, preparation(t) or dellmltaticmi 1) of the 
ground^ outlining, iconograpliieal detalte, attracting ” (or, by emEn^- 
tioD, “coloring”), plafitk shadings erasurca( T), and second or final outline. 

The word i«pnatflTWKi w'onld be quite intelligiblBi and in ibt right 
Rcqnence; 03 lo ftor^Aormo, which oould have been better understood in 
the tbird ratber than the fifth pldce, it should he noted that Skr. Arp and 
ita derivatiTe*, like Hindi fcAirtcAnd and Engliab “draw , have the double 
senea of drawing in the sense of dragging^ attracting, and of delineating, 
so that while raf%a.karma is probable, and perhaps more intelligible, 
AdT-fo-Aarma is by no means an impossible reading. In the ^rl-Khasirpafla- 
Lokedvara-^adhana of Anupamarakpita, cited by Toucher, |//co)ioyrapAie 
hwddhi^iue de Vinde, ll, 11* note, the jointer's activity is conceived of as 
an attracting (dAarpinioJj by the proper mental and technical procedure 
he draws to hinuMsU t^kar^m the form that la tEquired, from however 
distant a snnree. For a curitfus discuasion of akBrjanu and ^e paychology 
ot drawing out ” a picture, see Bhagavan Baa, fVifl«uro«ldBp 11^ ^ 330 f. 

2 
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tert, a painting which h^s mHan^ ihrowghomt m said to be good^ 
one without any variand middliog^ and one with vartam in one 
part and not in another, bad. In the AttbasalM^ para. 203^ ptg, 
ed., p. 64j and iijjoiana occur together at the end of a abort 

list of steps in the procedure of painting, and here it is haidlj 
poflaible to interpret ujjoiana otherwiEe than as adding high 
lights^* *." There can scarcely be any doubt^ thenj that vatiand 
means shading not of course a Rbadidg intended to Teproduco 
effects of light and siiade^ but that kind of Ebading of receding 
areas which produces an effect of roimdness or relief^ and is actually 
to be seen at Ajantu (where the use of high lights on projecting 
BToas 15 also met with) and BtiU suit lyes in a limited way in the 
early Hajput paintings. Now as to the kinds of ahadingj I cannot 
find the use of lines (rfiJeh^) at Ajantaj but it is common in PahSn 
painting^ where grassy surfaces are represented. The dotted shad¬ 
ing {hindujd) 15 conatantly found in early Bajput paintings where 
it is used to indicate the armpit shadow. The faint or subtle 
Gbading designated by the word Mdirikd or ia the 

Kramrlsch rersiop is certainly ntisiaken)^ etymologieflily inscrut- 
ablCj can only logically refer to a wash or tone sneh as is constantly 
used at Ajante to create the reUef effect^ and surviyea to a gmaU 
degree in Eajput painting.**^ 

As to the faults^ merits^ and ornaments of paintiugj Indian 
authors are fond of lists of this kind; cf- the ^ Six Limbsof 
the KamasQtra Commentary* and the Eight Limbs” of the 
Samarihganasfitradhara, and as in the case of the litem- 

I take thii opportunity to correct my former renderiug of pAn/u^^amdftfv^j 
in ttws fiilparatna, LXIVp Il3, tc ^'atrangUt aud ftoftne^s of color ". Ver^ei 
ML il0 give ui aH "strong”* “ medium and mfifi** ''soft"* 

with referenet to difTerent reds. AlsOp In teraa 143-d+ the three kindi of 
painting are paiittlug on plastered walU, wa-Hira, and dkSli-olfra, and 
in Terse l4d ths words ia called a pktnrs (cirnm l'' should be deleted. 

* See my Early Text on Indian Fainting Eoiienir Art, III, 1031, p. 
210, not^ a. It has been suggested by Bloyon (Yazdani* Ajonta^ p, IB) 
that the high lights in Ajv^XA painting look aa if they had been " put in " 
by wiping out"'. If this were actually tlie case, the meauJng here given 
to ttj/otnna would be completely reconciled with that of lijjvorofara 

brighter'' as tbe result of rubbing* in the PratijMyiugandbaraya^ of 
BhJlsa, III, h See also note &* above, 

to *'waab^^ cf. Qoloubew, la pvtMurtt d€ la prefMn 

S^rotte, 1027, p. 22, “ des deml-ieintea i peine perccptOika and for an 
example of such sbading in later work, my Rajput Painting, pi. IX. 
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ture, such lists provide the elenaentaij headiDgs of critioUm or 
instruction.” But as ops of several omameiits 

of painting is so to speik a category within a category, and doubt¬ 
less means not merely jewellery but fine attire in general, and it 
is rather amusiijg to find it said that this is what most attracts 
women in a paintlug. 

SikSna, “pose ” refers to points of view, frontal, profile, profile 
perdu, etc,, described in detail in the present teit, Ch, SXXIX, 
and in the Silparatna, Ch. LXIV. Pramflna, “ideal proportion^, 
expressod specifically in tala, etc., implies the canons of 

proportion proper to the various types of gods or men, and is thus 
tantamount to the rUpa-bheda or distinction of types in the 
“Six Limbs"; for the general aesthetic significance of pramdfw 
MaMon-OuTBel's admirable essay should be eonsnlted.'* Madhurya 
or fltadftwraii'u) “ sweetness" is one of the of painting, just 

as it ia in poetry, Kavya, where it is “ the establishment of 
in the word and in the theme" {vSei ras(«ny api ntSflJtlitftA, 
Kavyadirea, I, SI); in other words, in poetry it is a two-fold 
quality, a Bound-sweetnesa (^obda-mdd/itirjfii) and a meaniog 
sweeteess {artha.)- The former consists in irtiif-ffiiupfcfl, the 
repetition of congenitally related sounds, i. e., sounds belonging to 
the same stMna or mode of articulation; the latter is essentially 
“propriety", viz,, absence of vulgarity or provincialism 
and of what is unpleasant or unpropitious (aiHia). These ide^ 
are perfectly intelligible when applied to painting, where we should 


** Not only are the technical tanna of alaffthSti* applicable and actually 
applied to the criticism of painting, hut certain ot these tenne Mcm to 
reflect a visual oripn, a painter's vowbulaiy- Thus athdiid as a m^e 
of sound is not meraly analogous in fact to a “given palette in 
but the deBigriiatioB jflcarne, "related in color" in artu^ly appli^ _y 
pai^ini I, 1, 9, te such modes of *ound. In both eases adhErflc.ee e 
mode is an economy of effort aud so produces t more powerful offset ^d 
when in the otamfcdro literature wo tod tbie Monomy distm^iahed fi^m 

monotony, the langiiaBe of color it again employ: ^»~titian 

tame toun'U, designated oomdauprJw or eerndorflb literally. »pet 

ol the wiir.e ctsloT, or monotony. ... tsT vam 

’■ '■TJne connmtion dans I'esthstique ct U philceophie ds Hade , 
n, 11325^ tmnfltated In 27/23 ( meUpliy&icflJ prjt - p*. 

rection do tavpir-pen-de ", aesthetie prornd!!*, wh* Ui 

it may be added that p™md«a means primarily otiterion of truth , ^ 
pressing praeidno in themeetr«. end therefore emn^tent te ^e 

etymologically and in signlflcanee. tbe«i 

words^re «nn«ted with Euglisb “ measure 
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only have to replace iabda~m3dKtirj/9 by rupa-mMhut^a, retaining 
ar2A(i-m(kiAu*^a unchanged. 'There are, however, other meaninge 
oi mAdhttrya io oianihdra which would also be appropriate to 
painting, Midhuryn in the eenso of ajii aniint ty only slight 
change of demeanor even in groat agitation ", Ddarupa, H, IS) 
is one of the characteristic (Qualities of the hero; in the aeosei of 
0 jectnc?a {«not harehnesa ", ibid,, H, 55), of the heroine- These 
ideaa^tn painting might be rendered as "nobility” and “gentle¬ 
ness j one cannot deny that these qualities appear in the divine 
and heroic types of Indian painting. 

in T, 2 should perhaps be rendered " hamonioiM 
m ofonthdra it means “absence of harshness in the use mostly of 
Mft (qfUaMes” or positively stated, “tenderness resulting from 
the combination of soft and harsh sounds in due proportion, the 
former predominating” We have seen that with the concepts of 
^nd Md "color” in the above definitions, the result is perfectly 
intelligible, and we get an exact meaning for a word otherwise only 
vaguely sigiiifieonL 


Sadr^yfl, "resemblance” “likeness", ia mentioned also in the 
Six and the Eight Limbs, and it is beyond question that "likeness” 
waa thought of as an essedtial in painting.” In the same way 
modern Indian writers sometimes speak of an image as the “ por- 
t™t ” of a deity, and the word pratibimla conveys much 1he same 
1 Ja. Yet Indian painting is actually no more realistic or iUuaion- 
latic than any other category of Indian art. We shall have to ssk 
what IS meant by “likeness”; likeness to what? Plainly toe 
object depicted IS to be recognizable. In Govinda^s discussion of 
he Identification of the actor and hero on the stage, this is said 
tobe of fonr kinds, exemplified hy the thoughts “He is Bama". 

he yet not really Eama”. "he may or mav not be 

fiama , and he is like (aarfr^KkRik) Efima ” But the repre- 
s^tatioa of tte hero is elsewhere ” also called ufHiirfi, anuMnt, 

fourfold: anpifei, vOeika, ahdrya, 
Md idffoitfl, and here w» know positively that the first three are 
highly ronvenbonal, and only the fourth has to do with a natoral 
suitobibty of the actor for the part. SAdrJlya and prarrdna are 
constantly mentioned together in one and the sam e list of require- 

I-I. ' f. 2 Mid DUtmpa, I. 7. Cf. Jfitya Siitre, I, US 

lo^flvrridMitqniMam, and it I. i£a •™*Mwfcfau^ . . , 
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meote^ and therefore cannot be intorpreted as of contradictory 
meaning. So also in verse 2 above, where twWfloi'a must include 
sadriya cannot be interpreted as '^naturalistic"* Even 
in portraiture^ where we know from iniiiimerabie inatancea that 
recognJKublq likeness was required, the idea of the type predomi¬ 
nates: to give one inatancej. in the Vikramacarita {1103 XXTII, 
^0-31)^ where a painting is made of Queen Bhlnninatl^ to serve as 
a substitute for her pcrsoDal presence/® the painter^ allowed to see 
her, recognises that she i& a and ao 

^ihkha * * . ; the likeneaa is called rupam aud even ^arupflm, 
uevertheless ^lam^ialakbamyuktam iasya rupam UkhitvH- - . , 
If we understood sddj^ytt then to mean ‘^^illusion" or “realiam"/* 
verisimilitude of any crude or naive sort, we should be contra¬ 
dicting all that we know of the oriental conception of art. 

The meaning of or rather requires 

a more lengthy discussion in connection with the fuller account of 
hstiyor and in our text, Ch. XXXIX, on which I have already 

spent much labor, and vhicli ia to be published later* 
possibly for dunAmi/uTu, ** lack of patience or humili^ must 
refer in any case to some moral defect in the painter; there are 
innumerable testa in which it ia insisted that the Silpin must be 
of good moral character, and even require from him particular 
abstinences as a preparation for hia work/^ ^Vs to the priming 
and polishing of the aurfaee to he painted, of. Silparatna, LXIY, 
34, etc. If abkigupla means "‘ seduded " this is quite intelligihle, 
for it is often specified that the painter should work in solitude, 
In verse 15, is rendered "hrightHeolored", since an outline 

in gold is not likely to he meant- In verso 8, avintddhatm is taken 
in the sense of unimpeded ", unrestrained " (given by Monier 
Williama); but it is j>erhaps worth remarking that rirtiddSiioii^ 
^ inconaifitency " is a do-^ in aJarii 

^*Cf. the stmilar reqidriM^ntfl. M.bd methoda ot Iht Twnjur Citr^lAk^^, 
Ck If B- I^uferr D^tkumenU der indiwA™ Kuiul, I, 1013, pp. I ST-144. 

We and not but sadfil and tuMidr^S for “ llkenew " in 

portraituri {SvapnaTAuTadAtta VI+ 13; Mrtdmka^ibA |\% 1). 

my Diince o/ 191$, p. 26! the ManjulnmQlakAlpa, Cb. I 

(IjIoUp p- m on a teat of JLyfa ffraw,- ht takef a fine hruMk 

in hit hand, and with a tranquil heart, piisti the pula 

WE eould rely on arfrudldAa In JJalarCpa IV* 43> where it clearly 
means Siieoiw iistent ^ it mi^ht he b«it to FubstUtitc - tneonaiitent'^^ or 
•* lOMpproprlato " for esoggerated " in the mmleriiig ot the verw- 
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Tb£ FoinjAMBJrTj. 1 . nature of the Weltanschatiimg of the eailj 
Chinese has long been a aabject of debate. Manj have presetitcd 
evidence of varying validity to ahow that prinutive monotheisna is 
the ancestor from which later Chinese religions and philosophical 
ideas have descended, if not, aa Bome assert, degenerated. Others, 
myself among them, have felt that we are to look for the most sig* 
nihcant aspect of the background of later Chinese ideas to that 
pecnliarly Chinese concept of harmony and order, ooamic and 
social, commonly known as tao, which developed, perhaps, ont of 
the conditions of agrionltural village life. 

Facts which challenge the latter position in an interesting man¬ 
ner have been brought to my attention recently by Frofeasor H. W. 
Luce. He took as his point of departure the criticiam of the chin 
win. text of the Shu ching made by Ku Chieh-kang in the Ku shih 
pien,^ Professor Luce finds that the character tuf> does not occur 
with any religious or philosophical content eitlier in any of ilie books 
of the Shn ching which Ku Chieh-kang pronounces genuine, or in 
the entiTety of the Skih eking. He raises the question, therefore, of 
whether the too idea may really be considered to have played an 
important rSle at an early date, and to be as old as risn and 
Shang Ti, 

Judging by criteria of language and ideology, Ku cbieh-kang 
holds only thirteen books of the Chin wen shang shn to be demon¬ 
strably old and genuine.* It is not the purpose of this paper to ex¬ 
amine the validity of that position. The problems which envelop 
the 5hu ching are perhaps the knottieat in all Chinese literature, 
and they are not likely to be solved in a moment. They have bwtn 


«This work is being tranBlnted into EngliU, by Dr. Arthur W. Hummel. 
Only the fimt volume of the Lranelation, censlBtiiig of Ku Chieh-Inng's 
mutobiographical prefaM, hia yet been published. 

■Thew bonfca, listed and dbecuiaed in Chapter 47 are- P-aa ftfair ■ 
Tn Keo; kac. Tea LI Jfcuo; 7*0 eAAf 

7*ofun|r; L& heinr; TT^n Son ehiA minp; Pei thihj O'ia ehih. 

As he indieatea in hie prefBce, Ku records with Witloust eeholarshiu 
in rejecting tlie fin wd» eksng «Sn. 
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stadia for more than a thoiieand years by Chine&e sdiolara who 
had, eTen in the eighth century, most of what is essential in that 
thing which we fancy that we inTented yesterday, and call "modem, 
W^eatern, scientific, critical, hlatorical method But let us assume, 
for the sake of discussion, that Ku Chieh-kang's conclusions are per- 
fecUr correct, and that does not occnr, with any religions or 
phikaophical meaning, either in the old and genuine portions of the 
Shn ching ' or in the whole of the Shih ehing- The tatter circnm- 
stunea need not surprise ns. Too, in the sense in which we arc using 
it, is a technical philosophical term; the SAtft is composed almost 
entirely of lyric or ritual poems. Only three odes seem definitely 
philosophical in character.* Ae to the Sku, it is worthy of note that 
BCTen of the thirteen supposedly genuine books are public speeches 
or public announcements, in which we would ordinarily expect less 
of technical philosophical language than in utterances of another 
character.* Further, it is an interesting fact that every one of these 
books is ascribed to the utterance of an hereditary nobleman. Not 
one of them seems to be the utterance of a mimster.* Moreover, 
if our interest is philosophical rather than lexical, it is relatively 
unimportant whether the character tao appears in these docu¬ 
ments or not, but it is of the utmost importance to know if the 
ideas which that character represents, as a philosophical con¬ 
cept, are present. No very searching perusal of this material is 
needed to show that they are abundantly in evidence. The ntual 


> It is ntetMary to out tint one of ti* triteria by which Ku 

selected the tbirtwa chaptfra which ht pronounceB ganuine « thit of 
ideoloBT. And it oeeiaa probable, from his diseuMion, that tht Mcurnmee 
of tbe ttrm tac, vith it* conisotationB a* i tetdinical term ol the /u a id^ 
would have seemed to him a reason for excluding Uws doctimMit in which 
It occurred from this selection. If this true, theu the non^uTredoe 
of foo M ft philosophical and raligiona concept, is not a strilting coiiwsi- 
denee hut merely a premeditated rcault- ThU does not. of ooxirws, in 
way rednw the importance of the fact that Ku Cbich-kong^a researa ha», 
apparently, led him to believe that this term ia associated with late, 

mthcT than frATly. * a *■ 

‘ cr. Legge, Jamea, Chintfw CToiairt, She iinj ihsreafter referred to 

simply as Jffhih), pp. 84, 63, 207. 

• Cf. Legge, Cftfncae CHuturf, Shoo Amp (hereafter referred to eimply 

„ ffliM), PP- m 3fl£, 4C3, 462, m 621. 629. . , ir „ 

‘Unices that category be atretched vary greatly to inclnde Chou Rung 

u regent. 
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portions of tbe Shih Have them^ to a very conaiderablo clegnee^ as 
their background; in our thirteen books of the Shu they are still 
more unmistakable.^ 

The question raised by Professor Luce, of the priority of T"«ti 
and Shang Ti, on the one hand^ or of the idea^ on the otheTj is 
one which perhaps can never be sohed- I have previoualj recorded 
mj own tentative opinion that the latter idea^ developing out of the 
agricultural village life with ita peculiar premium on harmony 
and order^ probably played a more important (though not necea- 
sarily earlier) part in the deveiopment of the Weltanschauung of 
the great mass of the Chinese people than did and Shmff Ti. 
This Selected text of the Shu chinff does not seem calculated to 
alter this opinion. Here, Tien and Shfing Ti play the r5le of the 
supervisor who interferes little or not at all so long as the cosmic 
and moral harmony purancs the even tenor of ita way. Men who 
further or hinder this hannonj are rewarded * or punished * hj 
them (or better, by it).** The greatest merit and the greatest 
guilt are acquired, not, as we should expect in a wholly thcocentric 
literature, by religious or ritual acta, but rather by th™ of a social 
and moral nature. , , he wrought not that any sacrifices of 
fragrant virtue might ascend to heaven ”*** 

If this im idea was greatly prevalent in the literatoTe we are 
disenasing, we are perhaps justified in expecting that it would have 
found therein aoine concrete terminologicBl expression. It found 
not one^ but several. Like the central conceptions of any philosophy, 
this idea is expressed, in Chinese literature generally, by many 
synonyms, fy hsinff (which Is a cotoponent of several hu ttren 
forms of iflo) is used at least ouoe ia the 8hih as the equivalent of 
the philosophic concept, iaot a*id is so explained by eomcneutators.** 

^CL pp. 3&l| 3^4 5, 411, 410, 418, 42T* 443, etc. 

pp. 405, 426, 013, etc. 

pp 302. 300 T, 401. 400. 420-31, 4M 7, 450, 4a7, 4SO, 500, 610, ete. 

*• Tien EBd T* are iyoenytiid, witli n single r^eren«. In much, 

at least, of tis« early literature- 

p. 400. For evidence which miglit oeem to contradict the view 
itated aboTCi cf. Sha, pp. 4^1-3, 431. 

^»C3f. pu Wunp J/no Akih^ ekHan 9, p. lb. Skik, 

p. 2451, liming ia here uaed aa e^uivalEnt to wliat I ^ould call the 
" third aiage ^ of foe; see later dipcojilon. 
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The phrase % iP Ti^n jh* is used in the as the equivalent 

of the nhisse rieiv iaa; is quite flppicpriate, ip form and maan- 
in. to eerre aa a aynonym for Other charaotera. auoh m 

ti\ might he so indicated. But in these selected thirteen bwka 
tt i’ si® it U th. d..r..t» i » wWch fflU to ™ 
deeiee the rfile ufiuaUy assigned to the philosophic term too. It 
wiU be necessary for us to consider the derelopiDent in meaning of 

the terms (so *uni □ i t 

It would no douht be rash to lay out a scheme of the development 

of meaning to which all Chinese characters miust coufom. It is 
at lesfit possible, however, to present a plan which may be demon- 
Btrated to be valid for these two characters. k * „ 

I. The literal stage, (a) Noun. Toe is, m the rs p , 
very literal read, "with two rats" aficotding to a commentary o 
th^CJtou !*.'" (h) VerbalLsation. This may often bo rendered 

into English by placing the preposition “to" before the noun; 
thus fflo. "route”, becomes "to route”, i.e., to direct, to point 

U. Abstraction or metaphor, (a) ^ 

" path ” of action, a course of conduct, (b) \ erbaliHition. r 
“ L route ”, too becomes " to guide ” in aii mtoUectua] sense, 
teach ” (with this meaning often written Ig >. 

HI. Particnlarizatiou. From being, m the sMO^ 
of action, ioc here becomes ihe way of action above all 

HypostatirAtion. This stage, reached by f^ charaetert, is 

probably attained by too in philosophic ^ 

Lee of this character, distilled by abstraction from its Itt^ 

pu (v’tiftj fc'sw. If® 

" maebtsd to C«cl lor of th«e cliaracters, 

in the A'iih, to my attention, rhlnesB Libtary of Harvard 

A. K. Chto ...4 i.. .to« » “ «™. ol MHl.- 

Unitewity have been very geuemus of their P 

■rraphv encountered in preparing thi* paper. 

■‘This Biibstage may develop a aptciali*^ p p_ 

Tskata aaya that the iia trdn accest^ of ^ 

doubt " of late origin (l«. * * , Bilded element «* uf eOU«e. a 

,ltahle chronology for thi. development. (The added eieme 

hand, evidently doing the directing.) 
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sense, 13 finellj recon^ensed as ITao, which would seem to be some 
sort oi cosmic snbstanoe or eatity. 

The character i derelops according to this scheme, but appeare 
to lack the fourth stage. 

I. Literally, i denotes a wine Tcssel, made in various forma, 
which, according to abundant testimony, was a usual vessel of the 
ancestral temple, constantly used there. ^ I am not aware of any 
literal verbalization of this character). 

II. (a) The idea of constancy, usualness, was abstracted, and 
i came also to mean "constant”, "usual'’, "a rule", "a prin¬ 
ciple” (b) Verbally, i here means “ to be constant ”, etc. 

III. This character, like tao, was particularised, thus coming to 
mean (As constant, the proper course of constant action. In this 
sense i appears often in the Sftu with the function more nsually 
assigned to hio, as wiU be demonstrated. 

This demonatiation will depend partly on commentaries, how¬ 
ever, and commentators are frequently mistaken. Moreover, it is 
evident that the Han scholars, who did the first work of commenta¬ 
tion, were by no means always clear as to the meaning of the 
ancient forms of the characters.^^ It is not enough, then, that 
oommentators say that i, in the Shu, is used as equivalent to the 
third stage of too, Tao is not used, in our selected thirteen books 
of the Shu, with any such highly developed meaning. Can the 
character i be shown to be old enough to have acquired this greatly 
extended meaning, by the time these books were written? 

It occurs in what are considered, I beUeve, to be the oldest dated 
Chinese documents we possess. Lo Chen-yii identifies four forms of 
this character ss occurring on Tin oracle bones.*'' And yet it must 
be granted that the supposed Tin forms of ibis character (see Fig. 
1 of the Plate) bear little enough resemblance to the modern form 
with which they are equated (Fig. G, Plate), or even to the Leaser 
Seal form given by the Shno wm (Fig, 3). And the "explana- 
tion ** of tbe wen merely coiLriiriei* It ^ ^ S -tfe 


.bowa bj the perpl«Uy of K*ua* in-kuo who wta, secord- 
mg to tr^tioa, n^hle to read tbe ^ , 

(^nluclu. houw witiont thE aid of a ooOrdinsla t«t in more modern 
characters, and by lha «r«rtioM of u.e W6n which recant 

«holara have mode on baeis of iha Yin oracle honaa (cf. L. C. Eopkina* 
Pictegraphic Reconnnissaave," Iq JRAS, ISir-aai 

^ ® S, m + H-p* lb- 
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fthe^) ns'iftl vcsflel of the ancestral temple, iroui. ailk, si 
threadi hands bolding ffte vessel; rlosi the thing in the tes^J ^d 
eAicji phonetic/’ This te indeed a puEsle. What has ailk thread to 
do with the matter? Aa tor rice, i was used as a name for vessels 
of various sorts, but most of them seem to have been for liquor, not 
grain. And not even the exF^* “ histoncal 

phonetic for i from 3.* 

i 4 S 

^ A 

Yin Bmaa 5 sil Brem* 

n 7 a 
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•«Tl.eBid«mcter. are quoted f«m 
loe. cit.i Figs, a, and TfAatft, flp. cit, W, pp. SSa. 3-». 

32bi Fig. a, 5A«e le^n eAwA **“! ^ ^ 'T^ deenl? 

The liproduetioDB are the work of lir. Hslng-yuen C^sng- I 
indehled to Mr. Chang tor the gift of this prodwt of W* praetwed and 

veiniAdl^ bni£]i. 

The true explanation leaves all this out of coasideretion. Tak* 
ing together the Tin. the bronze, the Lesser Seal and the 
fom (see Figa. 1, 2, 8, 6), it can be seen that e&^ of th^ depm , 
according to its own oonventiona, two hands P ^ 

and there is abundant expert confirmation of this analysi. 
the ordinal^’ forms of this character there are f 
two hands (not always presenti see Figs. 4, 10) ^ ^ ^ rju ’ 
The head is variously represented; that ^ ^ \^The ■* 

the ancestor of the Seal and modern forms of tbm element. The j|6 
of Figs. 3, 6, 7, Slid 8 is apparently a combination of the cross 
Tvhich is formed hy the leg of the bird crossing the bne of ^ 
breast (Figs. 1, 2, 4), t he obUqne dashes which apFa^* ™ A. 

^Fer ■ tolltoted p««i.totiei. et .cbotorlj oplnton, on this cbarsrtsr, 
m iuvduBbis 
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middle of the left aide of Fig, 2 (thcBe dashesj varying in number, 
appear on very many of the bronze forms of this character; several 
explanations are given, bnt none which seems satMactory. Are 
they drops of liquor from the poured libation ?)p Finally, the 
hour glasa-lihe figure appearing at the joneture of tail and body in 
Pigs. 2 and 4 becomes the conventionalized Seal representation 
for silk, in the middle of the right-hand side of Fig* 3, and the ^ 
of the modem character. The reader^s ingenuity or Takata^s 
t ^ t will serve to explain Figs. and 10,*^ 

Figure 5 obviously falls outside this scheine. It is a simple 
diagrammatic representation of a enp upheld by two hands; Takata 
publishes more than sixty different forms of characters which ap¬ 
pear to be mere diagrams of bowls, basins, or cupa, without any 
other element, which be equates with L But the other forms which 
be shows, about four hundred twenty in number, are praetically all 
based on the bird motif (these include the older forms of which 
is gometimea used for ^ j compare it with Fig, 1), From evidence 
which for lack of space can not he detailed, it is clear that this 
character, denoting at first a sacrificial vessel in the form of or 
inscribed with a bird,®* was extended to stand for similar vesaek 
of various forms* Still more loosely used, it was employed in 
speaking of vessels more properly known as $ tsun^ tui, eteJ^ 
It seems to have been employed, at times, as a loose ssnonym for 
almost any vessel of the ancestral temple. Kuo P'^u* in hia stand¬ 
ard commentaiy on the Er Ya, says : ^ S iS $ S £ 

■"/ is a generic name for all isun (libation cups?) for bolding 
liquor 

It is plain, theu^ that i was widely used to refer to a large 
number of veasels^ all, or nearly all, connected with the ritual of 


*^Cf. e9^ pp. 22-34; and Pu 7, p, 17, 

” Cf. lUuBtration ID T'su yuan mider ^ ^. 

"An iDtereeting monogjaph could be written on Chinese ebaraciera 
wbieh ori^iucilly deaeted sfioriaclal Teaaela. Jktth of the above charActera 
are now more common Sn their [probably) derived meaqiags of “ hoADr-able, 
to honor and gaqerous etc.* than in their literal seaies. Likewise 
H ckuih, original ly a ceremonial vease], U now iiioto conimon with the 
meaniDg of “raqk, dignity (Like i, the aneSeot form oI cku^h is that 
ol a bird, the Sk^A win gives it as a aynonym of f, Qf_ J'RA^ 1917 
pp. 78L3J. All of ibese characters nppear to carry over Bamethlng of 
an honqrific ienae from Ibeir ceremonial asaociations. 
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the ancestral temple. And this bears directly on our disen^on 
of its philosophic meaning. It is the thesis of this paper that s n aa 
used as a fieure speech to denote the idea more commo y e 
preLd by tTe figurative use of fao- of speech are 

Ld to wnvev an unfamiliar idea through the medium of a 
familiar idea object, they naturally "J 

familiar to the hearer or reader. When we bear m mmd ^e ^ a^ 
and oonatant importance of the ancestral temple m connection with 
almost every important detail of ancient gove^men^ ^ 

realize that t must have been a very familiar term. This gains 
greater force when we remember that each of the t i “ ^ 

S Shit which Ku Chieh-ksng approves as genuine 

ft member of the nobility. Clearly, then, v is admirebly suited to 

figurative use in its scoae of uauahiess, in 

This character i occurs, according to Legge s md , 
the Shik ching,** It occurs nineteen tunes in Jie text (» 

according to my own count, as g 

(L « p. SO) [3] S. chvan 8, p. lib. (1 j. P- 18 ) T J 

la T, 2ft fU P 323) W 3. chUft 13, P- (L. p. 333) 

S P. (L. p- »*=> % t 

(L p 338) [T] cAium 14, p. Sa, (L. p. ) I-_) 

p 9. (L. P'f) PI fostTu”'/aS« p. i=b. 

111, /T n 431'! ri4l P‘ 

chvan 15, p. 11b. (L, p. 431) L J ^ 

440) [15] S. chiian 15, p. BOb- (.Ij. P* ^ ^ ^ J 

oL n r, 48n ri7l S, chiiaa 17, p- 3a. (L. p. 489) ll&l 

P* p. 4e ) L J (jhiion 13, p. 33a, (U 

,■ 69?r (Htb,» p««.e« 'ri>' bi a.«oW oply b, th.« 

one ril h$£ the Uterd meaning of a mne^yesse^^ 

„«d with ,hatb«. 5;rl.W»P 


»* fftH pn fs'uns i'atb, S 

JTflrt ctiihff cAy j*v, t ^ HT A ^ ^ 

4 @ 

-•Leggep ahinrte €7laMsicg, vol. lUs 
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of it* esteDded meaning, and is very neaTly, and in some case* 
fully, identical in meaning with too ^ a* that character ia need 

m a plnloaophic concept. 

In one passage of th$ Shu [14]^^- aod in what appears to be its 
only ocenrreijce in the ShihJ^^ i ia stated by CDnuDentatora to iDcan 
the ^00 or the constant tao in the philosopbic sense of too. 
In fourteen passages ^ He said to be eqniTalent to ^ 

which^hae, among others, the meanings “constant, ordinary, 
nsual , and Legge often translates * in accordance with this. But 
there are difficulties. In such an exhortation as “ Follow the * 
teac 1^6® of ITsfi Hang [17], can i be snpposed to mean “ ordi¬ 
nary or “usual”? Even Legge’s translation “conetont"' needs 
elucidation; it can hardly mean “unceasing” and "nnehanging'’ 
seems much too hare and restricted for the context. Again four 
of the^ passages [ 2 ] [9] [ 12 ] « [ 13 ] inveigh against the # A 
not i”, saying “ do not follow <ways that are) not t “ do not 
use bad TOunsels or the not Commentators say that i hem 
means ch'ang, hut it leaves the sense uncompleted, if not mutilated 
to ^nslate /« i by “uncommon ”, “unusual ”, or “ unchanging”! 
It 13 said that “ the i given by Heaven to our people will he greatly 
exhausted and disordered” [8]|»* are we to suppose that this 
endowment of Heaven is “ ordinariness ” or “ invariability ”? Twice 
[15] [1&] there ia zuention of '^helpjDg the people's i " —not their 
oommotme^s surely* 

If we would understand the meaning of i in the 8hik and the 
3hv we must understand the meaning of ^ ch'ang, for that 
character is more frequently used hy oomm entators as a synonym 

autiorUj ean «]» be quoted for this interpreUtion of i in th» 

tm<i — oAuon 31, p, Ob. 

. ' this poMsge under A A tad 

12J raj 14J (51 [6) (8) tO] EUI [13] (13] Us] [17] [187 (101 

\ •“ ‘T*™ /« •’ hi^re to meBu “ wtraowLary^- 

hut 1 quMttou the currectoBto of that tTanslBiton. It acemo dou^i 
grtmmttieBnv (if one mny use thot adverb in writiag of Chbese'l tnd 
ecmmeatation would seem to weigh agtiimt it Cf “ 

H P^ 001, 5, Bud Lfu Ohih^-i. Z cit, S!?i! 

” [27. “ ’ ' ' 

Legge here ir.uslttes i « «the law. of «,r 
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for it, th&n is anj other. But ^h^ang is not a word of unadoTned 
simplicity; it was itedf used as a philoeopMcd concept of no small 
connotatioD, early in ChineBo literature^ as a glance at the R'^ng 
Hsi Dicttmaiy will show, jln^ the iTstl ymnr giTea^ as the second 
meaning of ch"an^: ^ ^ ^ "'The (or a) too which 

ie worthy of being consUutly practiced Hero again it ia recog¬ 
nized that and therefore i may he equivalent to ^ aa a 

philosophic concept. 

In the remaining passage, i is said by commentatoTs to mean 
/a, which is aomctimcs translated “ law But “ law ” connotes 
a formal^ enacted code;, and ia often a very misleading translation 
of fa, which, like iaa^ often rae&na a principle ” or a ^^way of 
action". The Sanskrit word d^ama (which also is often, and 
often wrongly, trandated by *Maw^*) is commoniy rendered into 
Chinese, in Buddhist works, by fa. But thia procedure is occasion' 
ally varied by the use of (uo instead of fa ae a translation of 
and the yuan notes (under fa) that the Buddhists use fa as 
equivalent to foo. And the use of i in this passage [1&] with H ^ 
(here meaning, according to the commentators;, iao)* a$ well as the 
context in general^ indicates that this like its fellows, is need in 
a sense equivalent to that cf tao. 

What ia thifl philoaophie concept of the taa In its largest 
aspect it is the eofitmic actloo-pattenii the great principle in har¬ 
mony with which all action whatsoever must properly take place, 
from which any deviation is abnonnali^. Ita flavor may be sug¬ 
gested by comparison (if we bear in mind the merely approiimate 
nature of such comparisons) with the Occidental idea of the LfOgos 
as that term is used by Heraclitus, the Stoics, and Hegel “ In 
relation to human activity “ the foo cerresponda to onr concep¬ 
tion of the fitting", the “right"; it ia a standard of human 
conduct which is deteriiiined by compariaon with the cosmic stand¬ 
ard. As with us, so in Chinese this idea is expressed in more than 
one way. When the emphasis on its regnlarityj it may be referred 
to as “ the norm al ", the constant", “ the i ^ If, instead, the 
stress is on the fact that it is a process, then “ the course , the 
way ", “ the too JSt ", is a natural designation. 

■* Thb comparUon naav not, of coufm, te ^art^nded ta um of Log^ 
u It is hmnQniEfid with, tf not Hubordinated toi a true mono eitia a 
PhUo and tba patristic philoaophy. 
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Thought ia a moTc or less coaunon activity of all men ; philosophy 
ia an avocation if not a profeEsion, The language of thought may 
be vague and vaiioua; gyatematic philosophy is compelled to develop 
a technical teminologj’. Ag philosophy developed in China, the 
teehnieal term tao was substituted for a whole cycle of less specific 
words and phrases, and evep crowded out of use some terms which 
might, had destiny ordained, have flouTished in its stead.** Among 
the latter was i. 

That tao was used as a philosophical term at a very early date 
does not appear. The chintf seems to lack it, in this sei)se> 
In the chin ttfei* text of the Shu cJiinff I am unable to find it so 
used in any document dated earlier than the Hung fan ^ jj. 
which is ascribed to the beginning oi the Chou dynasty (it appears 
much earlier in the much doubted Ku weu shang But most 

important oi all is its absence from the text of the / OHimj.” This 
text has been held to be the fountain-bead of " Taoism we should 
be justified in eipecting to find the term here if it was widely 
current in ancient China. The conunentaries, or " Wioga which 
tradition ascribes to Chou date, are full of it. But examination 
shows that in the text itself the character too occurs only four 
times,** and in each instance it appears with its literal or a sliglitly 
extended meaning; nowhere does it seem necessary to understand it 
oa "the tao ", in its pfailoeophical or its “ Taoistsense. 

On the other hand, when we come to the time of Confucius too 
is beyond question a fully developed philosophical term of wide 
connotation. In it is a stock term, of very frequent 

occurrence. The same is true, of course, of the Four Books, and of 

“This substitution is plDin in eomiwentoTles on the Clsssies. The ige 
of comiuenUtion was, of course, well subsequent to the derelopment of 
pUIpsopbical terminology. In which tbe cammenting schotsra were well 
schooled. Thus, though they sxplsin m test quite innocent of the term 
(no, their comtaents bristle with it; they are elmply renderihg ths sense 
into language more familiar and intelligible to thenucleea and their 

rcAdErot 

I must conf«w mj Mlf in ignorance of the date and genuinenew of this 
text. The traditions conoeming it seem open to question, at least. But the 
text h^ been, in general, singularly free from attacks, even by the very 
cnticia. It was not, according to persistent tradition, burned under the 

Cn in dytLHjtT, 

■•ffliih CTiny. men a. pp, iSb, lte',efcflos 3, pp. 3a. 19b. Legge 

i83.B, Vdl. XV’I), pp. 79, 79, 03, 108. 



Glim€se literatare, apeaking generBll)', ever ainc? the time of Cod- 
fucioa. 

The histeiy of ♦ is a different one, which it is interesting to com¬ 
pare with that of iao. The story is complicated by the fact of its 
two writings, # and The latter character, poesibly as 

cqidvaleiit to otir i, occurs twice in the test of the / CAtn^*“ 
with the ineaniugs of “ordinary" and “equal”. In the SAiA, i 
occurs only once,** but there it has its full philosophical content, 
equiralcnt to that of the character too, which swme not itself 
to hare risen to that height in the Shik, In the thirteen books 
of the Shu chins Chieh-kang prononccea genuine, i 

occnrs in this exalted sense eight times. In the Shu as a whole 


” The eenfusion between these two charectere is nee which nope of the 
SBieral authorities 1 hive consulteii acenis to dear up, Tharo is no 
question that ^ is soniEtimes nsea as esBcUy equivalent to ^ , even 
in the Dtost cxtendeil meaning of the latter character, as the K'an^ Iln 
ntetionar^ atteats, and a quotation from the SMh in proves. 

Cf- SsH pa ts'ttwff Jt™: Jfao o*iS, ehtlfl" 18> P- IT^, and cRPan 

11, p. 6b. iLeee'?' P- 

Thus far there Is no difficulty; ^ is w»ily derivable from Yin ionni 
of the other oharacter Icf. Fig. 1. Platc |. But |f also menns " harlwiriaa 
etc., and is plainly also another character, for which an elaborate derive* 
tion has been worked out. This ebarecter ^ oIbo ia deflncd by ^ p'iav. 
meaning ” even, level, tranquil ”, etc. liVhenee comes this meaningl The 

Shnoirdn oaia: ^ £|5 4 :fc ^ S I# A 4 ^ 

Composed of fa (pcrJiaps to be understood ht-re os an old wTitin^ n 
man} and bow* /f mmm Uic men of the ^astEni regions". Hatt 

tolls na that f means mid then promptlj^ all about that an^ 

rxplniiiB the chameter as meaning ” barbntSan And ao d* other aiithon- 
ties, including Hopkina lB2o. pp. ^67-475). Tokata says that 

^ was borrowed fof oa a phonetic basis, but he does not solve 

the present difficaltj (op. oJidoji B0p p. 

The que^tka may be stated tbya: maj" we taJct it for granted tbit 
erery gecorrenw of ^ in the sen&e of “ level, ordSnarr ^ ete.^ is an 
yeeurreDee of ^ in in aiteviid form* or h it nUiEr the case that this 
meaning is in extension from the sense of barhartay " T Tlii$ could 
happen, throngh the idea of vulgarity, etc. But in the absance of anj 
pdsitive evidenM it seems pTohahle that the former, rather than the 
latter assumption, ia the correct one. 

^ ffAift fffm f7Aoy i, eAuftn 6n pp. 3a and 12b. to . 

XVi, pp. 18S find ^ ^ t 

*■ There are^ hoTreTer, Beveral oceuTrenccs of which maj he oq ra 

lent to this chtracters 

3 
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it oecaw maeteeii tintee, eiztem <if which have thia philosophical 
content' But juat at the tide when the star of too that of i 
appeals to set. I does not occur in the whole of the Four 
even with its literal meaning, save in a direct quotation from 
the^ in lfea»ue.*> It does not seem to occur at all in the 
Ch’un Gk'iu*^ nor in the Li Chi save iu the literal sense of 
a sacrificial vessel and aa meaning "common” "equal” “or¬ 
dinary”^ 

In so far as our data warrant oonelusion, they indicate that the 
conception we know as “the too" is fundamental to Chinese 
thought at a very early period. But not until comparatively late 
did the influence of philosophic syeteraatization cause the term, 
fee, to be used almost exclusively as its designation. This transi¬ 
tion appears clearly in IfsnriusTirst, the older language is 
quoted from the ; " Sinc$ Heaven gave birth to the multitudes 
of people, there is a pattern for the conduct of their activities, Ths 
])eopie hold to this v, and love its excellent virtue But the com¬ 
ment which follows is in the newer idiom j “ Confucius said: ‘ He 
who wrote this poem—he knew the iaol ”* 


‘•This atateiiicnt is based on examination of the indices to tie Four 

Booki in the loUowiDif 

Vfll 11^ ClasttcoruM* Convmir let 

SoetiiJI, The AnahtU „f Co»/weiue. ^ ^ 

« Leggpe's index {C.C. vei. yj dot* not list it 

According to th* indei to Con^mirV iA Ki 




NOTES ON THE BISTORT OF THE WEI SHH^ 

J^MES E. WiHE 

Ha&vaad U^frvEasiTT 

In the qheat atonehoase oI Chinese liteTary production pTohablj 
the moat widely known and the most highij valued collection is 
that caUed the Twenty-ffliiT Hjstoriea^^ They are an indispeiigable 
i^nrco in Chinese studiee^ and rnugt eontiunally be at the hand of 
anyone who would do eenone work in tilings Chinese, For the 
large part they are ofBcial hietoiies of a draasty, drawn np under 
tbe, or a^ succeeding dynasty from the very archives of the dynaa^ 
in question^ or from Other compilations which were based directly 
upon those archives, Ont of consideration for the great value which 
is laid upon these books it is fitting that we ehonld look rather 
closely into the history of these histories themselves. The one of 
the twenty-four regarding which there are herewith presented some 
notes, which make no claim whatsoever to being e.rhaustiTe^ is 
almost 1400 years old. For several centuries after its production 
it could have esisted in manuscript copies only. It is the history 
of a dynasty which later ages have not conaidered to be a lawful 
possessor of the royal power; aa a nsnrper^ its example could not 
but be harmful to later generations: a reasouj tbeteforej for neg¬ 
lecting^ if not for taking deliberate measures to suppress its records. 
PurthermorCj a mere glanoe at the list of the famous Twenty-fonr 
suffices to show that a first compilation of a dynasty^s history did 
not always please later generations: therffore^ there ia not only a 
History of the but also an Oid History of the T'ang* *-^ not 

' bv Wei Sbon ^ Ig, 506 572 thih ^ M, Wei 

■au 104^ Bud Pri OhH tfAw ^ The Wei Bhu (we see that 

thero waa more thAn onel are often called by later writers, for the sake 
of eladty, Hou Wei eRt* ^ ^ This dynasty ia alao known ae the 
Kortbem WeL 

* [rq edited in 1730. My refereneea are to tbe vhu eM 

eA*iny B| ^ M bibliograpMcol notlcea to tbe individual 

historka aee , 45 end 40, 

or compiled on imperial order by Ou-yang Hsiu 

it ^ {IDOT'lOTa, Giles ISSS; Svnff sMh ^ 310]!, ind Suag Chi 

^ {OaS-IOfll, Giles 1328: 4hih £84. Ob'*}. 

* B ® BttTiliirt«d to Liu Esfi ^ , 897’M8, Oilea 130T; 

Wu^i^ih Sf E eWu Wh iBi 5 f(; ^ SU. 6s*. 
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onlj a History of fAe Five Dynastiesf but also an Old Hisiory of 
lAe Five Dynasties* We may, therefone, ask ourselves if the siune 
thing could not have been true of the other histories, at least in 
part, for the Twen^-four do not include all the histories at the 
disposal of the historian. It is also worth knowiDg, if possible, 
what materials were at hand for the writing of a history; how the 
work Was received by the author's contemporaries; wbat was the 
judgment of later generations. Such are the questions which will 
receive a partial answer in these notes. 

At first view it would seem that we have rather abundant ma¬ 
terial to describe the early history of our text/ There should be 
JQ the ir<t shu itself an autobiography of the author. Since he 
was a prominent individual under the Korthern Ch‘i, his complete 
biogrophy should appear in the official history of that dj-muity/ 
Further, there is the History of the Noftktm bynastmf of which 
the Xorthern or Later Wei was one, compiled early under the 
'Tang. But these three sources are reduced immediately to one 
when We learn that the autobiography had disappeared from the 
Wet Shu by the time it reached the hands of the Snug editors, and 
that the Pei Ch^i shu was pieced together early under the Sung 
from various sources. Consequently, we must take os our basic 
source the Pei sAiA, and use the two other histories merelv to con¬ 
trol textual readings.*’ 

Our chief debt of gratitude for the materials in most of our hisr 
tories is to those officials of the imperial secretariat who were 
charged with recording their dynnsiy^s doings from dav to day. It 
was among the archives of his own dynasty that Wei “shou passed 
the major part of bis official career, nnd such was the position bdd 


■ See noto 4. Ou-ymug H&iu, ^ note 3. 

’ See note 1. 

*Soe fcote J. By Li 

Tariff 102, CTifu isfcw 72. 3hV 


•See note 1, By Li Yun-Bhou jff 
Tang 102. fia*. Chiit Tang 73, Ob'. 


Qilcfl 1182; Mtin 
1th. cent, GlJea 123S’ BHm 


uolrae. however, we are to that Wei Shon’s hiatoiy had 

^ino «!■ used with the Pei em and other hiatorie, of the 

2 ^ tl*.- "“t i*- I* 
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History of the Wei Shu 

bj most of those to whom Wei Shou Acknowledges his debt. Early 
under the Wei,’* Teng Ytian “ compiled a history of Tai in ten 
odd ehaptcrs. After this Ts'ni Hao was the oHiciBl historian and 
his work W88 continued in their respective generations by Yu Ya,” 
Kao Tiin,” Ch'eng Chun,” Li Piao,’' Ts‘uL Kuaiig,” and Li Ten- 
chih.” It was usual in these writings to employ the annalistic 
method, hut Li Piao was the first to di^de the material into annals, 
tables, essays, and biographies.** 

Sometime between SOO and 514 Hsing Luan ** was ordered to 
compile an account of the doings of the emperor Kao-tsn, who 
Teigned from 471-499. Esiog Loan’s history went down raerelj 
thru the year 490, so Ta'iii Hung ** and Wang THnn-veh** were 
ordered to continue the account down thru 515. This book related 
matters in detail. There was also at Wei Shou’s disposal a book on 


tMh 56.4»*, tt>i afca 10J.3b', Pei CAS «Au 37.3a‘ 

his heemufie wi^ taboo] js ft le 

+ S ^ i Ji!r #1 it- ® ^ 

:t, a ISe- ^ « Jt. ^ 

actern. /'ci sAiA reads for them ^3, "lit ^ ^ Ida ® ^ fifl* 


^ # It. * a ta 

'Mr« alia £4.12ft'j Pei ehih 01.13b-. Tzi, re« Aoi. Put to deatli 
under T ai tau ^ g who wm killed jo 40V. Hie Wrtoiy eoiwisted of 
fflsro huziaIb of tlio efnporor^i- doLng^s: li ci lAii 24. 12 k + 

” Ad old Mme lor BorOierii Shenfli and Hop^i (Chihlithe lAod flnt 
cdo trolled by tbe Northern WeL 

“ 3$l-450p QUea 203&r n& wm 7b d 1* cAiiwwe when put to death («o 

H>i iihu III Wti Shu 35. PH sMh 3L3ft. 

1* Tffw. Fo-tu 54; Fci ihiA 54; died 461. 

300-4STp GLloJ 070; IFpi shu 48; PH vhih 3h 
i- TjTOp Lio^Jitl m Died at 72 d chincise; probably 424^95; 

WH 9hu 1>0. Ob*; PH shih 40. 

» Tao ku jg g 5 444-501; ^H ^hu 03. PH tMh 40. oV* 
^*450’O23, GHch 2030; WH aAu BTj PH shih 44. 

Died 533; Wei shu 82. thie Is one of the loet chapt™ ol the WH 
shu.^ the sonree qI onr pr^aent test le unknown. 

” His historyp liowe?eTp was never completed. Sec IFrt shu 02, Sh*. 

” pH Mhih 50, 4a"j IFri sAu 104. 3b*; Ch-S shu 37. 3a*. 

**464-514; Ifidp Hung-pin gt PTtfi tJlw 65; sAib 43. 

"Son ol Ti'ni Huan^; v. note 18^ WH ehu &T*ta*; sftiS 44+5* . 
Probably died nbotit 527: WH shti 67+ 7b*. 

■* We* shu 33. Oh^*, A coatomporBjy of Ta^i Huau^ and Ta'ui Euuf. 

See notes IS and 23.. 
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the imperial agnates in forty chiian by PriDce Hai-yeh” of 
CM-yiD/' as well as, a three chiian hietory of the emperor Chnang 
(528-530) by W^n Tzii-shOng.** In the last years ^ of the Wei, 
Shan Wei “* and Ch'i Chim were in charge of the reoordE. They 
lived at a time when every day was filled with important happen¬ 
ings, but the record which they kept was lamentably scaniy and 
proved to be totally unreliable to the later historian. 

These then are some of the materialfl mentioned, probably by 
Wei Sbon himselT, as actuaUy available for the writing of a history 
of the Later or Korthem Wei. In 551 there was issued the decree « 
which set onr author to work at an nndertaldng which was to aasnre 
the transmission of his name to posterity. In order to comply with 
his dearie to complete quickly an eiact history of the Wei the 
emperor nelicved him_ of hie other oilieiia duties that he might 
devote full time to his task, Kao Lnng-chih,*’ Prince of P'ing- 
yiian “ was named general supervisor of the compilation, but, as 
Wei Sbon docs not forget to remind us, it was a position which he 
held m name only. Wei Shou chose as his helpers **" the foUow- 


" Pei thih 17, 4a'; alw restored teits; Wei thu lOA. -la*- Pei Ck'i jdtu 

[VF* adds M ThE 

prafocE to tto Wei ska eaj, « tilrty rtUa™ This took Is nto Biei.tton«d 

m Wei Shoii i bjogjTiphj. 

Pn ghih 17s 3bi matured tcito; Wci thu IflA. 

Pei fWi sAu 22, 2b\ Cf. also Lo Cli6n-yil’s jg ^ ^ . It'ei sku iwenff ^kik 
<A»an vAtf g ^ ^ fli ^ Pelliot, T-cuni, Pas £4; 72-88) 
eh-e. 7h. Eaecuted protobly to esi: Pei ,hiA 17, to% Pei ChH ehu 28,2b«. 

Under ths JUnchtiE this wss the district of Ts’sq chou If M in S. W. 
Shantung. A reesnt atiss liKD) calla it Ko-tsS S ^ ^ 

** Ca ^ ^ ^ ft 4M.S&0 (T) i Giles 3307; and 

rcitored H"« thu S5. 3aV 
** p£i Mhih 50. 8h* aad refttflued iFtt thu SI. 

“ill ^ Chimg-ts'al PrebaHy disd about 648. sAiA 

50. Wti ihu $K lb* 

“ gj; wntempoTwy at Shan Wei. P« sAiA 

50. 7b*; WeiiAuai. 

58, 3b»jMd restored Wri sAw 104, 3 * 1 *. Pei Ch’i sAu 3T. 2b’» 
Trd. Ten bsing -Ig Died between 551-650; Pei thih, 64.1b’ and 

a'T«“iBe!! 


”In the naightorlKwd of Chi-nan in Shantung, 

“■In addition to toe names mentioBnd ben, probably from Wei Shou'e 
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ing: FttOg Yen-jou," Hain Tiiaii-cMh,” Tiao Jou/' P^ei Aag- 
chih,** and Kao Hsiao-kan*** 

Tbe whole work, with the exception of the essays, was completed 
and presented to the throne in the third month of 654. Later on, 
in the antimin of the same year, Wei Shou was appointed governor 
of L]8iig-choii,« but, feeling that hia work on the history was not 
yet finished, he begged and obtained permission to finish the task, 
and it was in the eleventh month of the same year that the ten 
essays were preeented to the emperor.^' Of this whole history 35 
introdnctions 35 prefaces /f, aiid 94 appreoialions as 

well two petitions ^ and the memorifll ^ of pre^ntation of 
the eBsayfip were from the hand of Woi Shou hiEiiaelf,*^ 

BUtobiogTRpli3^* the Fei shih | speaks of b Sul Cbufig-jang 

gi* wliom the Pci ChH thii f37, 3 b*) calls Mu Yttangatig ^ X 
For lack of further evidenc* it is iiiip«5ibl& to deternilne this indU'ldiul'a 


nume- 

■■ ® unknown to me outside Wei Shouts biograpiij. 

M ^ ^ unknown to outside thie mEntioOp and u brief notic* 
pi Fei *hih & 0 . 

^ TkO-w^hi ^ p tiOl-SSft; fJiu 4-(,3 b.** 

li unkmoWB outsido this mentiou. 

a* ^ ^ unknown outside this mention, 

” ® wjuth ol modena ^ ^ Honan. 

*' The memorial of preaenUlion of the Ua esaej* !s aigwd by Wei Shoo, 
Hsin Y^laft^^hih. TUo Jo«. Kao Haiao-kan, aad Ch‘i-wn Huai win ^ 

M * wbe seems to have been known chiefly as a fortune teUar: J“ei 
SB. 8h', and Pft Ch'i thit 40.3b‘. 

The history 'tre.e divided as fellows: first instailmeBt 110 obuaii, com- 
pesed of 12 la ““1 03 Jd |1|> second installment 20 ch. of ^ 

dividEd follows: 4 ^ Ifc. 3 2 g. 4 H I ^ 

1 3H gj- a » 2 t It* > ^ ^ 

4 of li and one of yOeki the tnon and tkiA. nr* in one eh. 

It is not clear bow Wei Shon divided tbcM into ten eesaya. 

“The “introduotione" and “prefaces" pnohahly refer to the intredne- 
torr and explanatory remarks lound at tie beginnings of certata poupa of 
biogrepiles and at tie beginniep of the essays and ef the 
Bif annals. The " npptwiatiqnj “ arc probably the remarks of the^ s i 
at tha end of tie biographies, (fe £ 0 ■ The two "**V*'™“ . ^ J 

irere " Ubtes" they shonld have fenoed an integral part of the 
thus augmented the number of eA&in of the whole) have pr^ T « 
Inti and tie memorial U undoubtedly that of the p^ntation 
casaye, which is found in my edition of the ff'ei *hn it the end o « 
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It was our authoi^s misioriuiLe^ bowever, to compile the Wei 
shu too soon ^ter the fall of the dynasty. Many men were Hring 
whose fathers and grand-fathers had played what were^ in the eyea 
of their desceDdaDt£ at least, important rOles in their day. Quite 
nattirallyj then^ there rose a Btorm of protest at what would seem 
to many personal insult if a slight error were made in genealogy 
or precedence^ or if an only too just estimate were made of a for- 
bear^a actionn To cheek the fuiy of proteate even imperial action 
was necessary^ but^ Iho some were beaten and others suffered death 
in prison/^ the resentment continued to grow in intensity; people 
called the work by its correct pronunciation^ only they wrote it 
with characteTS meaning Filthy History^ wet shu ; and 

thJe resentment knew no Batisfaction until it had not only forced 
two revisions of the vovk, but had dso violated the very gratre of 
the author and scattered hia dust to the four winds of heaven.^* 

For the future histoiy of his book one might Bay that Wei Shou 
was also uniortimatc in being forced to adopt, ns the rightful sne- 
cessor of the Northern Wd the Eastern Wei (534-550) 

whose territory was inherited by the Northern Ch4 (550-577)^ of 
whom OUT author was a snbicct* Later generations were not will¬ 
ing, in every instance, to recall to mind the circumstaneefl under 
which Wei Shou lived^ so^ when the Sui and T^ang succeeded to 
the empire and ruled from their capital at Ch'ang-anj and, quite 
naturally, considered as legitimate only those immediate predecea- 
60TB who had ruled from the some spot, Wei Shou'e history became 
unorthodox. 

Some of the specific charges of favoritism and error brought 
against the history are listed in the Fei shik^ &6.4a^^-4b; but it 
would be little worth our while to mention the trivialities there 
recorded. It was definitely shown by the critica that there were 
errors in the history, aud> as a consequence, the book was not issued 
until the author had revised his work.^* It seems probable that 

(probably due to the fipare 10 whltb &pjN?iira ou the raargin), but which 
o<Tup1» in other cditioni iti ogrrect po^LtioB at tho begiiittinp of chilan 
105. 

Th# complete hiitory waa In 3^0 cACdnp the meEnonii nceompahving the 
eaaaya mentioov Ul because it iadndea also th? Uhk of contenta, 

se.4b^; Lit F'ei lh Pei ahiA 30. Id Shit ^ ^ 

in Pei Ch'i shu 35. 2a“, ^ ^ 

**Fei 50, 7h% Pei UhH «Ah 37. Oh", 

“ PH thih Sfl. 4h». 
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the hifitory was not available outside the privy council until about 
0 BO-561." Thia first revision, however, was deemed inanfiScient, 
and Wei Shou was again forced to return to his task sometime 
between 565 and the time of hU death In 572- probably much 
nearer the former date.*^ 

For the later history of the Wei shu we must consult the preface 
to the work written by the Sung editors, and the Ch'ien-lting biblio¬ 
graphers, Ssu ch'uavr sAu imng mu ^ ^ A H 0' 

ehiian 45. 

The later history of Wei Shon’s work is obscured and compli¬ 
cated by the publication of other histories covering in large part 
the same period, and most certainly borrowing much from their 
predecessor's work. Emperor W§n 3it {590-604) of the Sui 
ordered Wei T'an,** Yen Ohih-t'ui,^'' and Hsin T^-^sn” to 
compile their Wei shu, which was in ckHan^ and which conaid- 
ered the Western Wei to be the legitimate snocesaor to the North¬ 
ern Wei, But the emperor Yang Jg (605-616) being dissatisfied 
with their production, ordered Yang Su “ to compile another hia- 
tory along with F‘an Hui," Ch"u Liang," On-yang Hsiin," and 
Lu Ts'eng-tieu; but Yang Su died before its completion, and 


*■ pH 5b: ^ 

laftifluw®, ^ ^ *■ 

3|1 ^ a, - ^ # *5 T. A ±^X ¥ 

^ ic ^ <5dS) . . . «t™el from Wri 

Shouts 7ft*: Jt* ^ ^ 

ffl licit SFc iH 31 ^ L- ■ 

“ jH it 5 Yea-ehda jg gs r died Sm. aged 65 A In ckinwie, 

Sm thu &a. lb‘i Fffi ihih 66.ftb*. S« notfl ®®‘ ^ . .. ... 

*■ JS ^ Sal-S-SS, Gilc* 24fl3. 83* f * ■ 

^ ® “■ 
ii in Jfc, died DOB, Oilva 240S. S%i *A» 48. Pti 41- Hh*. 

^>S^; H.i Miag ^ m- at SS 4 fc. oMoomc aom^lme 

**"*'#>9' i"*™**” i®*-*" •• ®>' 

r; s.ri.« 
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tho work wa. .topped.» 630 Ch^in Shu-ta « and ai^rfeen otiiera 

ere compile histones for the Northem Wei and some of the 
other shorter djn^ties, but early in the period C37^9 the Wei 

irranZinu—'^^™g the period 6S0-E83 a 

the eheow^ appended to his forbear^s history.” In addition, 
in i{\{i ^ L. mentions a Bmi Wei shu 

Si ■' “i ‘ rfi.« Wn ,S. in 30 

toSt. •• '■y ft' «™ “t tlie Sang liters tim 

nooks were no longer estant, 

^Vhen the time came to edit ” the Wei ,/,« it was found that 

10, 2a K and Tsim^-titu tli& third wm. ™ ® 

** Sui ghu Tif, 

<6t fw'.Tia U'uag ^ g|; din] 635: CAiit J-'anj hJ^h Ol.Sb' 

T'anif ^Aii IM, CTft'ft* tAu * 

^ The only ether raeetioh I lm,e fouad 

*1 -Z'ZrZTi! SS! IS ii ^ .f I7^S, 

, fi«rfi he 3* asBigned to ths period 016-^20 rj*l ^ ^ 

'’m ’■-"'t*” ”■* *1, iw i. 

Cbuw “J "" “• I*™ 1 ol 

|I§ g jg ± ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ **“ 

"CAiu r(Mij 46. lU*; r«nff tiitt $B, 2a* 

.»".?£!! “''•' "•“«■>" >" "»« '■“"j 

MU ea. 6a', Inhere ^ » error for ^ . 

^ 6t # T’obj fhii S8. '■ Tfliui ’ waa th. f».„[i 

hy the Kertheni « Later WeL on February a 466 (IFri 
PreTioaily it was To-pa gj . “T a. dM ,Ai* 7B.Sb'L 

,il* a e-ifl... 

**itInB the period 647-860 he wm a minor offleial A ^ 

a (l» »»«. »n.,^ B.p.1. u.. ts " 

Dctn 

Tao H, and Tta jra a S, The Sh* a'„ jj ^ 

” K W «* * w . . . identihH two o( the*,; 

pe^ne « Liu Shu ^ f,, Xsu-ya ffl g. 
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roaghly 30 chwn ^ were either incomplete or laddng. The edi¬ 
tors then had to ^raw npon other sonroea to fill in the gaps and 
present a readable history; imfortunntely^ they have rqct-dj marked 
in their index what chapters were incomplete Tf. ^ or lacking 
; they have not told ub upon what sources they drew to M Id 
the lacnnae,^^ 

Owing to this silence the textual critics have been faced with the 
problem of finding out for themselves what texts were available to 
the editors. The evidence is contradictiug and confnsiag, and we 
must content oureelvea for the time with a mere atatemeot of the 
diffioultieta. The Ch^uny tven tmnff mtt “ (1034^104:1) mentions 
one chuan of the annaJs from Wei T^an^s hiatory and two cAitan 


Fan Tiu^yU, 1041409Sp Gilu 645 j Sany mAiA 

The other twe remain to be ideotified, 

44 fLuctiy cAvan are $0 jnarbedf and thereforep be used vith 

caution. Sea under ITou Wei shit in 4 of the C7AiA oAoi a An In ehish 

ig of Ch^dn Chen'aiic ^ ^ probably pecosd 

quarter of Idth venlu; stea A'‘u » ■ ■ 

” It is impoosSbla to tell dearly from the Sun^ prefaee whether or not 
they poeacased a copy of Wei T'an^a H'd shn. ConaequentLy ih.^ expres- 
EiDQ * theaw books ’ a^ the ctuI of the preceding paragraph H ixahignoiUd 
liho the ChineBe. I am Indlned to leel that tho ^ of the €hln«e in- 
dudes only Chang T^ai-su'B snd Pei An-ahih^a work; but, on the ether 
hand, the editors of the &tu . . . make it iudude Wei T'tn’a work 
BteOr Where did our Sui^ editora get U&e InlormBtlon that the easays 
Lu Wei T^an^fl hiEtoiy were by Ms graudaon K*o*ehii Sec notes 10 and 68. 

^ 3t IS 0 ffAtiatt Bi catalog of imperiej collection compiled be¬ 
tween 1C3-S-104I (V. Hbu k'u . . . cfc^Ji 86). FragmoDte collected und 
edited by Ch'ien Tung wbo« prelftce ii dated and others; 

aTAilable iu the ¥Ueh ya f'amp f/unp iAil and the ifou 

pu Iru cAdi te'uTxj^ aAu ^ ^ ^ ^ S ^ odJtiona of 5 cAdtfii. 

According to the Witt tetn k<y mv so giu ^ (mPi the 

Sea A’tJ. ^ ^ 'a copy f which waa drawn frooi the Zo ta lictil baa 

twenty cAdsn^ but Ihia must be a misprint Icf. Ssu k"u * * * $& and Ta^^d- 

yn-aWp ■, V,), 

It should be noted that (according to &mi k'u - . . 85) nlready in the 
aeoond quarter of the twelfth otntnryp one hundred yeara after the pro¬ 
duction of tho catalog, Ch^ng Ch*Jao ^ (m note 70) found thU 
catalog Ln such poor condition u to be unuaahle. 

Wo need a careful study of tbe history of this catalog; for it mnalni 
to be proved that It Is stiU a docnKnent valid for the second quarter of the 
eleventh century. 
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of the e^ays from Chaog T‘ai-su*8 ^ork, as veU as Wei Shoa’a 
Sou Wei sku in 130 chiiaa. From this catalog’s reinarka {vrbich 
are preserved in the (Fen iisieiv /vnp to these entries we 

leam that these are the only known remains of T'ai-sn’s and T'an’s 
work; further, that Wei Shon's history and Li Yen-shoo’s Pei 
aAih had become miaed, and that of the former only ninefy odd 
P ian IS were left. This catalog should have been aFailable to the 
Sung editors of the Wei shu. 

Ch^ng Ch'iao’g (1104-H63 runy ckik j| ckmn 65, 
micates the existence of Wei Shou’a, Wei Tran's, and Pei An- 
a^a histories complete, and the preseiratiou of two chma on 
agtroflomy % 3t irom Chang work. 

The Chih ci^i Shu lu ckkh t'i quotes a Ck'uuff hsing shu ” 
to the effect that the roi tsutig (h{ * ^ ft of Wei Shou’a book 
WM lost Md replaced by the eorrespotiding chapter from Wei 
1 that two essay a were lost and leplaced from Chsng T^ai- 
SD s work; that oply these three ckmn remaiiLed of Wei T^an^H 
and Chang T^ai-sn^s worka* 

The CMing eatalogners go on to point out the resemblancea and 
^eren^s between the T‘ai p'ing yu ion - and our present 1F« 

T'ai-taung agrees with our TF« 

“ with the exception of a statement from the body of the text 
which IS not an our Wei shu but appears in the Pei shih. altho 
the rest of the text differs from the Pei shUi account. The encvclo- 
pedma account of the emperor nsia<H;hing ^ ^ differs from 
our present IFei ehu» The account of the empresses in the ency¬ 
clopedia agrees substantially with the corresponding chapter in 


our 


It iR Ifi ^ ecejclopedia by Ms Tuun-lin IE Sa 

" Sec rouny I'M 24. Uj 2)". fl3, ^ 

S» Apte 60. 

-'pi. ia prsbably tbe Chungheing kuunkesh^nui * « 0* ptn ^ = 
by Cb-eu K'uai gjrjlg, listed in cblJua a of tbs Chih SiSftKHS fl 
Th.s esuiojf printed iu JITS, probably uow lost ciV« u- ^ 
11£B-Z203£ irfi, Shu-cliia Mm ; Sunff ikih SeSv lOa*. ^ 

,n« ^’^tes ... p. Ig3,; about 

100 yutiri, before tlie Hiiting at our preseat l^isi ghu 

«iW ^^»Unlly quotes a ffos tFei but cone i. uadi- 

» rei P'iuy . . . los; Vt'H «Ati 3 j Fei 1 . 

’•rsi p'iiiijr . . . ICMj Wei aJiH 12. 
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preBeot histoiy with the exception thet it includes the empreasee 
of the Western Wei. The biographies of Ts^ai Yii £ and 
Chiang Shao-vn ^ *p 0$’ ’* and the acconnt of western coimtries 

B IE oii5f Wei shu are saiV] to be from ih^ Pti sAife, In the 

two replaced chapters of the % ^ the Ch*mg cataloguers have 
Eotioed T'ang taboos. 

It is evident, I believe, that a farther elucidation of this prob¬ 
lem can ooine only from a miBute and careful comparative etndy of 
our present Wei sKu and Fei $^ih with the '^Tang and early Sung 
encyclopediafl. Some good old-fashioned Chinese scholar would 
grant a boon to fhe fitudy of the most important of the Northern 
Dynasties by preparing a uiinute commentary to the Wei in 
the grand old style. 


Fai p'iw? . . * 13&-140 i W« tM* la. 
« Wei thu OJ. 12aV Fei 

^*Wei 31- PH rhih WJb*. 

« Wet Mhv 102 ; PH 07 . 

« Wet jAit 106, parts 4 and 6* 



ON THE STfiUCTtTRB OP MUNBA WOBDS 

G. L. SCHANZLTK 

Ths 4ni OF this paper is to examine eeveral words of the Hunda 
^gua^ of India that are apparently related to words of the 
Mon-Khmer languages of Indo-China and their congeners on the 

“ relationship has been 

Sr? n ’'• “■ “• J- 

7 r. and others. These companEons should be 

olBwified and equated to find the laws governing the differentiation 
of the languages mvolved. Some of these relationships may be 
genetic or only lUBtaneeB of borrowing, 

Kerpaea "coffoit”. 

it. PixyM, in an article on -Non-Aryan W in Indo-Aiyan 

'^ith other papers in a boot 
^titled Aryan and Pr^Aryan in India (Calcutta. 1929) has 
traced the word Mrp^ back to Austric forms, such ae Khmer 
®m^as Bahnar Upaiki Malay kapa^ - Javanese kapa^i 

Md other for^ m related langnages. In all these cases the stem 
teginmng with a labial, has a prefix ka {or him) which appears to 
have been reduced in Khmer, leaving only the remnant am 
The most characteristic item of M. Pnyluski'a table of words 
owever, la an un-prefixed form which he gives, Stieng pahi 
Cunoualy also, one of the Mimda languages, Santaii, has a word 
whiA shows this pure form of the stem of the word karpasa^ namely 
the Santah word paha, meaning a “ ball of caided cotton - This 

'“h'tl'e Santali word for the plant, 
which also h^ the meaning «cotton wool \ is kaskam. ^ 

As Santali can not have been in touch with the Mon-Khmer 
an^ages of Parser India since the time of the original separation 

f « ““ paha. from anv 

of the Mon-Khmer ianguagea or any other Indo-Chinese languaK 

But sines pakA belongs to one of the farthermost easte rn tr^a of 

4d 
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the Mon-Khmer and related gronpBj this possibiiily is eselndcd. 
It must be noted, however, that Bahnar (aee above), the other of 
the two badbrard branchea of the Mon-Khmer group, has the 
prefixed form ftopuift. Whether the Malay form Jeajfos is borrowed 
from an Indo-Chinese original or from the Sanskrit hirpSsa (itself 
borrowed, perhaps, in some Middle-lndian form like the Pali 
iappSsa), in either case we have to accoxint for the prefix ka, which 
M»pma to point to Indo-China. 

When the Indo-Aiyans borrowed cotton and ita name from some 
ancient branch of the Mon-Khmers, they must have borrowed a 
prefixed form which became the ba^is of the Sanskrit form korpd'aa. 
Such a word has been lost from the Munda languages if they ever 
had it. (There does not Ecem to be, with only one exception, any 
Munda form having the prefix ka, no matter how closely such a 
atom form may resemble related words of the Mon-Khmer group.) 
That the ka in the Santali word iajkopt is a case, is not likely. 
The corresponding word for cotton in Mimdari is kadsom or 
itafsom (Kottrott, Qrarntnar cf the Kol Lan^uage^ 1905). These 
two forms show the instability of such words in languages not 
fixed by rules of writing. There is, I believe, only one other case 
of a form of this word for “ cotton'' begimiing with a t, namely 
the Khasi k'oA. 

M. Prrylnski reafions that the origin of all these forms lies in 
the fact that cotton wool baa to be carded before it is spun, and 
that these forms have their primaiy source in a verb form pah or 
pflA “ to shoot" and a noun panam “ bow {here the bow used 
for carding eottou). If he is right, the initial p of these forms 
must have changed to k in the Munda and Khasi forms.‘ 

That there is room for forms ending in i, like the stem of the 
suffixed form kafsom (see above, and compare also Pr^lnsbi’a 
reference to the Sadskrit words pata and korpaia “cotton stuff”), 
could be supported by the following words; Tangkhul Kaga isif 
“cotton”; ron vat “cotton plant”. The ending om in koakcfR 
and knfsom is frequent in Mnnda, being attached to a considerable 

1 Pnsyliuki suggests deriving the SnataU word k«kom from a item 1ms 
meaning " «™«mi wool and Jtom Um “ cotton plant." But I doulit whEtitr 
kaektmt can be derived thst way, or whether any Aastric ecnnpounda oeeur 
at all if my theory of eadings is porreet, uiturally dissolves into 

. > fers-fc-om. Thus also the in kaekim doe* not belong to the 
wrient Jto preflsis, hut i» rodU^ The medial k is a very eonunoe infix. 
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aumber of words, some of which Beena common to both, the Mimda 
and the Mon-Khmer group of laaguages. 

That a word with an initial p was the stem word for the term for 
cotton used in other parts of India, Beems indicated bv the Tclugn 
words pati "cotton", pati ckHtoo "cotton plant” (Koiburgh, 
Flora Ittdu^, p, 530), This word, in view of its second conBonant, 
probably belongg to the gionp of pata and itorpata. 

Domesiicaied 

In the Santali words, sadom "horse; fnerom "goat”, it may be 
that the ending Ofn signifies eomething like the English suffices 
darn or hood, a sort of generalising term, meaning a group or herd. 
Perhaps the Santali word rnihH " calf", belongs to 4e same cate¬ 
gory. hfiAw in Santali, la used a good deal with merom " goat ”, 
miAG merom means " EmaU cuttle in general ”, (In a similar way 
iara, buffalo, is grouped with sheep.) 

The ending om is a common one in the Munda languages, and 
also in some of the neighboring aboriginal languages, as the follow- 
ing liEt win show. In all cases it seems to cany with it the meaning 
of "masses, groups, materials ", and perhaps also of " human com¬ 
modities The Ulnnda languages have borrowed from modem 
Indian languages the following words, adding in each case, their 
own ending, oin: Santali dinom "land”; Santali aUom "nm- 
brella”; Santali damtom “dues”; Santali iodam, odaja "otter”; 
Knrkn didom " milk ”, This mode of Santali^ing loan words mav 
point the way to a similar process in earlier borrowings. 

The following words form a small percentage of the Santali 
vocabulary of terms designating mostly natural objects, all ending 
in «i», am, and om. Of such Austrie words the following show this 
characteristic in both the Indian and the Indo-Chinese forms: 

(1) Water: Khasi ■flm, am, om “water”; Kbasi sum- "to 
bathe”; Won hunt dait "to bathe”; Santali um, kor “a Chris¬ 
tian” (baptised Santal), um rtmtn “ceremonial bathing”. 

(3) Oil: Central Sakai ssnam;Santali annum; Kurku Jumm; 
cf. spoken Tibetan nam, 

(3) Name: Mon neme, yemu; Khmer pim5h; Korwa yam; 
Kurkn fumn; Santali num, tiufum. 

(4) Year: Mon Anfim; (Lepcha nom) ; Khagi snem; (Saotali 
senna;} (TangkhuJ Naga) itdAam; (Mikir ntnhaii). 
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(5) Blood: Mon cMm; Khmer Stieng makam,^ Khaai 

saim; (rAdHba f ; Santili nwyflira. 

(6) Crab: Mon kJtat&m; Khmer kf^: Bahnar Arofen*, Stieiig 
iamj Santali katHm; Khasi thum. 

To como bact to the om, um, and ont ondiagB in the Munda 
forma of certain words that belong to a larger group of lauguageSi 
I have been wondering whether such words are reallj Munda in 
ori^n. It h^ been sbow'n above how Santali has added its nasal 
endings to Hindi words, i* e. words of rather recent origin. This 
fact seems to throw some anspicioii on wonts belonging to older 
layers of the language, like saJom “ horse and merom “goaf”, 
in one of the above lists. If it was possible for Santali to borrow 
anch words as Hindi des country”, Santaliring the word into 
dtsom “country ”, It would not have been impossible for other 
words m Santali ending in um to go through n similar develop¬ 
ment after having been borrowed from neighboring languages. 

There are also a number of other, mostly tropical, thinga indi¬ 
cated by words which seem to have a rather estended reach aronnd 
and across the Bay of Bengal, indicating old, at least cultural, 
rielatioiiships. 

(1) Coconut palm: Mon jtweo,' Telugu ckuloo hdiri (ef. also 
topra, the dried oftoonut ppodtict)^ 

(2) Betel palm: Santali tfva; Bengali Khasi kwSi; 

Tangkhiil iwdthi^ Mikir kovs; Mon kanido. 

<3) Mustard; Mon me rai; Santali rat (urt; Bengali sSda ™ 
("white mnstard”), fort ("mnefard”). 

(4> Wood apple; Mon kivetj Santali, kat hd, kdc fee/. 

(5) Elephant: The Austric languages seem to have possessed 
a common word for elephant: Khmer Bahnar ruth,* Stieng 

Tueh; 8a7ara ra^ 

(6) Buffalo (carabao): Palaung Lang, krak, Ira,' Malay 
I’criao,' Santali kada (ia/ia). There ia another aboriginal word 
for buffalo, both in India and also in 3Ialayaia): Kherwon sail 
("bison ”) ; Tangkhui sQui; Mikir chetong. 

(I } Dog; Palaung languagea sail, ao, kwff; Srieng sou,* Khmt 
kseu; (Mikir metk^,, [prefli wf?], R. J?. Sleighbor, Poeafewlory 
of Bnglish and Slikir ); Santali seta; Mund rito ■ etc 
4 
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{8} £jilepb^t Biaiiopj ** Tbe Sleph&tit auc] its Ivory in 
Ancient China 4L 300 ff^): Siamese chang - Shan States 

NortfeeTU China ksiangj Cantonese tsaiig; Amiamese tong; 
Mon coin; Palaung, (compare here Aostric listj under No* 5). 
This group did not extend into India proper, Mr. Biehop thinks 
that it is of Shsn origin. 

(2) Snake; Malay filar/ SantaH kr/^Mimdari laf-iiwj “the 
rainbow serpent 

(10) Iron: Mon poma/ Malay i&$i; Hodgson^a Kst^ kaswag/ 
(perhaps also Santali pasra 

(11) Rice: Nicobar aroc, or^i/ Malay iems/ Kbmef 
srutn; Mon srSj SantaU Jioro^ Afirit 

(12) Teak tree! Malabati (Lassen)j Gondbi idiiTfij 

Telngn Uek; Siamese &vJcj Bengali s^guTi. a^gua; Santali Mgun^ 
sagwanj (ef. also Hindis saJcwa, the aal tree)* 

There is still another class of Santali words like t*| “ mango 
tor " squirrel % M “tiger” (with kh “tiger"' in Mon). These 
are clearly shortened formsi Schnudt has pointed ont how etich 
words have been cut down and are now the monosyllabic remnants 
of former dissjUabie words, with the remaining first syllable 
strengthened by lengthening the vowel. Wbat they were originally^ 
whether Mnnda stems or borroudngs from other languages, is a 
problem which still awaits mvestigatiom 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


A Comparahve Siady of the Liier&taree of Egypt, PalesUm, anti 

®J^'r.Ei«cPEET. The Schwaich Lectares of 

the British Academy, 1929. London: HiriipaaBr Mufosd 
1931. 8to; pp. vii -|- 136, ' 


As the author ohserves in hia preface, it is diflScult to find a 
suitable title for a book of this character. The studv ia not com- 
prative m the aeose that it is devoted to the relation eiistino 
betwren the Utcratures in question, but only in that of comparing 
their ^pe and their aesthetic appeal to the modem reader. Being 
mmseU a distinguished Egyptologist, it is not surprising that Pro- 
Peet shows a tendency to exaggerate the importance of 
^pptian literature. However, it must be said that he has evidantij 
tned very hard to be fair. Aesthetically, Egyptian literature is 
undoubtedly somewhat superior to Heaopotamian, just as is true of 

E^tian art. The book is exceedingly well written, and makes 

delightful rofldmg. 

It goes without saying that Biblical scholars and Assyriologists 
will dis^nt from some of his statements; such dissent is in no way 
fi criticism, since no two scholars of distinction will agree on all 
questions of dating literary productions. It is hardly fair to com¬ 
pare Genesis with the Iliad, since the fonner is a prose reflection 
of a Hebrew- epic which must go back into the Bronse Age, while 
the latter is original. Herodotus represents the infancy of Greek 
historiography, while the contemporary Malachi belongs to the 
decadence of prophecy. The Song of Songs is, in its present form, 
not much older than Theocritus, it is true, but the lyrics which it 
contains are nearly all much older; the atmosphere of the Songs is 
that of the early Monarchy. The author greatly exaggerates the 
originality of the King James Torsion. As a matter of fact, this 
version is full of Hebraisms, and owes much of its value for the 
formation of later English style precisely to its syntactic simplicity 
and its freedom from the Latiniams which once threatened to 
suffocate English prose. Stopford Brooke and others have called 
attention to the remarkable similarity between Hebrew and Anglo- 
Saxon stj'le in many im portent respects. It is, therefore, somewhat 
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misleading to compare the translationa of Tnoderri; j^cholars from 
Egyptian and Babyloniim with the translations aJso made in 
modem times from Ilcbrew literature, to the disadvantage of the 
latter literature. 

There are very few errors and equall 3 ' few serious omissions. On 
p. 41 the fairy tolee of the Westcar Papyrus, actually written in a 
vulgarizing Middle Egyptian, are aaid to be in the same language 
as the Story of the Two Brothers and the Story of the Foredoomed 
Prince, both of which are in New Egyptian. On p. 96 it is not 
<|uite correct to saj’ tliat no Babylonian love lyrics are known to us. 
A catalogue of love songs, over forty in numberj was found by the 
fiennan ezcavators at Assur, and has been published by Ebeling, in 
the Bcrlitter Beiirage zur Eeitschrififorschung, I, 3. TUTiile only 
the first line of each eong is preserved, the total number of lines 
is very respectable, and enables us to make a very good comparieon 
with similar lines in the Song of Songs. 

We owe Professor Feet a debt of gratitude for bis sketch of the 
subject of ancient Oriental literature in such eharming and yet 
impartial form. 


5onie Toiu&j of Tilt en-Nasheh. By William Pheuebic Bioii. 
Palestine Institute Publication, No. 2, Berkeley fCalifomial 
1931. Pp. 63. 

This brochure is the second instalment of Badfe's preliminary re¬ 
port on his work at Tell en-Nashch, just seven miles north of 
Jerusalem. In it he describes the results of his examination of 
some tombs in the vicinity of the mound, to whose necropolis they 
belonged. The description is clear and generally adequate, while 
the twenty-three plates (numbered continuously with the text) 
provide numerous welWrawn specimens of pottery, aa well as a 
number of photographs of the contents of the tombs. 

On pp. 8-13 the author makes some useful observations with 
regard to the form of the tombs and the character of their remains 
when discovered. The first tomb illustrated (plate XIII') is 
HeUenistic in date, hut can hardly he dated so precisely as between 
2T6 and 850 b. c. There are too few and too ordinary pieces to 
warrant a date mon? precise than somewhere in the third or earlv 
«e<^iLa ceatuiy. 
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Tomb 3 (pp. 15-lS, plates XIV-XV) belongg to the first half 
of Karlj Iron 11, but not to the very bflginmng of this period* 
Badfi Erst assigned it to about SOO b. c,^ following Fbter; he now 
dates it about 900-850 b. o. I should adopt hia first date* and 
assign it to the period 850-750 b. c.* with the proviso that an 
ejamination of the pottery itself would be necessary before a more 
exact daring could safely he given. The reason for my later dating 
is that all the pieces are characteriaric of the fully developed EJ 
II except the rounded saucer lamps, of which there are six. The 
latest discoveries at Samariaj agreeing with the results of our third 
campaign at Tell Beit Mirstoip, have shown that the ninth century 
was a period of transiliou in ceramics, and that the potteiy of the 
period 950-850 is fairly homogeneous, and beatB almost as much 
resembianee to the earlier as to the later pottery. Bad^ is correct 
in rejecting the Iron Age chronology of Macaliater^a final publioa- 
tion^ as now shown definitively by the first campaign at Beth-znr. 
Up to about 1908 Macalistei^a cbronolo^ was es$entialiy correct, 
but after that year he began reducing it, until in his Gener he 
offers dates which are almost invariably from one to three centurieB 
too low* The polished blact juglet of El I has the same type of 
burnished surface ag that of ET 11^ but the shape is more graceful, 
nnd the neck is much longer, while the handle joins it below the 
mouth; the typo is well illustrated by the first eight vases on plate 
XV^II. Tomb 5 (pp. 18-33 and plates XVI-XXIII) is correctly 
assigned to El I (12D0-900 b. 0.), but the date aasigued on p. 38, 
B. c. Il50-950y is too high, in my judgment. The pottery is very 
characteristic throughout of the third phase of El I (B^ at Tell 
Beit l^Iirsim) and is later* on the whole* than the period of Saul at 
Gibeah. I should aasign the tomb to about 1000-850 n. with 
the Bame proviso as before. 

The scarabs found in this tomb agree entirely with the potteryp 
All three belong to the period between the end of the Nineteenth 
and the early part of the Twcuty-second Dynasty. The two ap¬ 
parent exceptions are not really bo late as Pieper has suggBBted. 
No. 1331 does not represent a crocodile with its tail hanging down, 
but the liaard. For an identical lizard, iu the same position on 
the scarab, see Hall, Saimbs in the British Mmmm, p, 24% No, 
2453, which he datee in the Twenty-second Dynasty. No. 1332 is a 
decadent scarab of Tuthmosis III* and eaunot be dated exactly. 
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at Kish. YoL III* 1925-7. By L. Cm, Watelw and 
S- Lanodon* Paris: Gelitiineh, 1950. Pp. m + 20j wiit 
XYI plates. 

In this little ^olime Watelin, Fidd Director of the Herbert Weld 
and Meld Museiua of Natural History Expedition to MeBopotamia, 
htw giTen a brief description of a large Neo-Babylonian temple 
found, at Kish and believed by Langdon to be EhnrGagkalama. 
Stamped bricks show that it was built by Kebnebadnezzar and later 
repaired by Nal>onidns+ The complete absence of $nj reference to 
this work in the inscriptions of the former suggests that it was 
undertaken toward the end of his reign. The ground-plan of the 
main temple is very much like tJiat of NecHBabylonian temples 
cscavated by Koldewey at Babylon^ as Watelin obaervee^ 

Langdon includes copies of some selected tablets of various dates, 
mostly contracts. On pp. l?-9 he offers a transcription and trans¬ 
lation of a new brick of Mcrodach-bsladsn. There are a niunher of 
errorsj due partly to the carelessness of the original cuneiform 
scribe^ Id line 2 ri-Ja-dfton-dw-ni-^i should be ?) 

re-sa-an eJunirti reading TA for du. In line S read ^e-pis-su{l) 
iqiS^ In line 6 read flt-n* qiiU H-qis~m n-na damiq4i 
[Sl[Gji-G}AAi), 

W. F. Ai^bhiget. 

Johiw Hopkins lTniv«rflity. 


Baiiflon — Die Tteilige Stadt. By Ecekard Fa'que. Berlin and 
Leipzig: "VTALTEa de Geuttek & Co., 1931. st + 382 pp. 

It ie an mdicatjon of the great adTance which baa bren made in 
Slesopotamian archaeology when a hook such as the one under 
review can be prepared. That so much has become known of the 
character of a city whieh had lain buried for many centuries is 
truly njarvelous. Source material has been used to great advantage 
and hence an eioellent oompendivim of all that has thus far been 
discovered concerning the eily of Babylou has been produced. The 
coUeetlon and organization of all this data has been an arduous 
task, but there should be ample eompenBatioD in the knowledge that 
almost the very structure of an ancient metropolis has been por¬ 
trayed with so much detail. An attractive view of “ Die heiligo 
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Babylon Nebutadne^art ” ia used as a froutiapieoe. There is no 
exaggeration in stating that it is baaed more upon Ecienti&o fact 
than upon ima^nation. This is an index of the method used by 
the author. Certainly the voluiae cannot be critidaed because of 
descriptions and restorations which are fantastic and extraTagant. 
Numerous plana and pictercs and some autographed texts, together 
with extensive indioea, add to the value of the publieation. The 
statements which are made concerning the walls, gates, streets, 
bridges, aacred precincts, and holy buildings of Babylon are based 
upon what the spade of the excavator hoa unearthed and what the 
AsBjTiologist haa contributed by the decipherment of cuneiform 
records. Thus the magnificence of the city which was the center 
of Babylonian glory has been made vivid and impressions preserv^ 
by early writers have been corroborated in large measure. This 
book is bound to be indispensable to tliose who have an interest in 
gaining information as to the sort of city Babylon really was. 

Attention may be called to several uncertainties. It is by no 
means an established historical circumstance that the so-called 
First Scalaud Dynasty came to an end as the result of a struggle 
with Elam. Tlie Kassites contributed much to this change in 
dynastic fortunes, and the cuneifonn record may mean that Ea- 
g iluiil j the last king of the First Sealand Dynasty, went to Elam, 
not in a hotstile attitude, but for the purpose of seeking refuge from 
Kassite aggression. Hcference is made (p. 3S> to a Nabomdus 
text belonging to Yale University which appears to indicate that 
copper and iron were imported by Erech from Ionia. The writer 
formerly gave this interpretation to the text, but be now believes 
that may allude to the land of Yemen. He also f^ls 

that NUN*^, even though there are occurrences of the title ^ng 
of in Neo-Babylonian and PerBian royal deaignatiotK, 

should not necessarily be regarded as an ideogram for “ Babylon". 
iVUN** was the standard ideogram for “ Eridu,” and it would seem 
strange if it could also have been employed for “ Babylon". There 
ia no BubBidiary proof that ** Babylon" was represented by t e 
ideogram NUN^'. Since Eridu waa one of the important cities 
associated with the Sealand, it is possible that the title " King of 
Eridu denoted political control over the Sealand. 

RiXKOSfO P. Doupiibbtt. 


Yale trmYeraity. 
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The Third of Jinisalem: Aft Act^ouni of Excavatiam. By 
E, L. SUKENIK and L. A. Mayer. Hebrew Univernty^ Jeni- 
fidein. From the Hebrew* Jerusalem: At the Untteesity 
Phess. London: O^rosD Ds'Ivebsity Phe^^ 1930. 76 pp.^ 
and 10 plans. 

The third wall of Jerusalem is a subject wbioh baa always been 
especially suooesaful in arousing odium archaeologicum^ Unfor- 
tuuately, the carefully executed eYcavatious of the PaLestiuE Explo¬ 
ration Society, hopefully begun put an end to conMctmg 
opinions put forward on the eubjeet of the ^ Third did 

not achieve that much-to-be-desired end. That^ however, is not 
in the least the fault of the excavators or their publication of 
results, but is due to the character of the data with which they 
had to work and still more to Jcsephua* remarkable ability to 
contradict himself. 

The reviewer arrived in Jerusalem two years after the conclusion 
of the excavations, which were conducted in 1925j 1926, and 1927. 
Many of the trenches were atill partly open and sections of the 
wall could be examined. .Although for the safety of travel it w^as 
found necessary' to cover nearly all of it, nevertheless the Depart¬ 
ment of Antiquities has wisely left two or three sections exposed 
but protected, and considerable portions of a tower and gatewav 
are fitOl visible in the street directly in front of the American 
School of Oriental Eetcarcb* The excavations have at least con- 
dasively proved that, at some time early in the Homan period, a 
strong wall ran across the open plain parallel to the present north 
rampart of the city and about 500 meters from it, and thua they 
have fully established the truatworthiuess of Eobinaon^s observa- 
tions and measurements made in 1832 and 1851. 

Since Eohiuaon's time a very large portion of the temains of 
the waE had dleappeared, its great stones having been broken up 
lor n^c in modem buildings. The excavators undertook to discover 
whatever traces of the old wall still remained before the rapidly 
growing city should make investigation icuposeible. As it was, 
roads and buildiiigs prevented excavation in several pi aces, but a 
series of sections of vrall with towers found bo placed as dearly 
to fidl into a continuous line running from the American School 
westward for 500 meters, almost to the Italian Hospital. About 
this there can do longer he dispute. 
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There still remaiD, however, imsettled qtiBBtions enough- Where 
this well eventnellj joined the city walls on the east and west is 
not clear. Keither is the question settled as to whether it ia 
Agripps*8 "third wall," mentioned by Josephus. And, finally, 
even if that dispute were at an end, the prehloTn os to the line of 
the second wall and therefore the site of Calvary and the Holy 
Sepniehre still remains to be debated. 

In a scries of articles published in th4 Itevue Bibiiqui in 1327 
Bud 1938, P^re Vincent, famoua archeologist of the Dominican 
fijcole Bibliquc, has advanced the theory that the " third wall" 
built by Agrippa followed essentially the line of the present north 
wall of the Old City and that the wall laid hare by Dr. Sukenik 
and Dr. Mayer was built during the Bar Cochbn revolt. The theory 
is based upon that careful and discriminating study of all the 
evidence which distinguishes I’cne Vincent’s work and the publi¬ 
cation is accompanied by an illuminating series of photographs of 
both walla. The chief argument is that the new " third wall ” is 
too poorly constructed to he the work of Herod Agrippa. 

The eicavators admit that the archeological evidence preves with 
certainty only that the " third wall ” was prior to Bysantme tunes. 
But they contend that there is no dependable literary evidence for 
such a construction during the Bar Oochba revolt and that the 
building of a wall so far north is improbable at a time when the 
ciiy was notoriously small and weak, but was eminently suitable 
when it was at the height of its presperiti' in the period before the 
Jewish War. The poor construction of the wall aa now discovered 
they regard as sufficiently explained by tlie fact that, according to 
Josephus, it was merely begun by Josephus and was hastily finished 
by the reTultin^ Jewig just before the iIlVestIIle^t of the city bj 
Titus. The decision, therefore, tuma finally upon the interpreta¬ 
tion of the notoriouflly ambiguous and oontra^ctory statements 
of Josephus and upon the date of the original line of the present 
north wall. The conolusionB of Drs. Sukenik and Mayer arem 

eminently reasonable. , , , 

Fortunately, perhaps, the question of the site of the C urc o^ 
the Holy Sepulchre is not affected. The line of the present uort 
waB mav have been first used in .4clia Capitolina or in the city o 
Eudocia. It certainly is the line of the north wnU in tlie Madeba 
mosaic. The second wall, the north wall of J^s’ time, ““J ** 
have nm just east and Bouth of tlie pr&sent ChuTcJi o ^ o y 
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Sepulchre, though arcbeologicjil evidence on the point ift extremely 
weak. On this matter the excavations described in the volume 
under review throw no light whatever* 

The volume, which is an adaptation from the original Hebrew 
publication, doea great credit to the Hebrew TTnivereii^^ and the 
Amel Press of Jeniealem, One would have welcomed more as- 
plauatory lettering on the exeeUent plans of the excavations, but 
the half-tones and plans are admirably clear and there are most 
interesting reproductions and descriptions of inscTiptiouE, Byzantine 
mosaics, and various small finds. 

C, C. McCown- 


A Book coniaining the BisfiUt knoiM, as the Dove's Neck-Ring about 
Love and Lovers, composed by Ahti Muhammad ‘A!i Tin JJasm 
(U-A»dalusi. Tran$lat£ci from the unique mannseript in the 
UniTeraity of Leiden edited by D. K. P4trof in 1914, bj A, R. 
Ntkl. Paris: Paul Gehthnee, 1931. Pp, cs3Qt + 344. 

fatpq al-^arnSmah is oine of the most delightf’ul pieces of Arabic 
literature and was Tritten eo. A. L. 1023 by ibn-ll&amj one of the 
three most prolific autbora that Islam produced. In it the author, 
of Christian Spanish descent, treats in clean and besutifol Ian- 
gnage, in both prose and poetry, such aspects and concomitants of 
lore as ita nature, its symptoms, its caoees, faultfinding, slandering, 
union, loyalty, betrayal, separation, oblivion, illicit practices, etc. 
The translator. Dr. Nykl of the Oriental Institute in the University 
of Chicago, has traveled in the interest of his work over Andaluaia 
and parts of Northern Africa, visited many of the scenes connected 
with the life of the author or depicted in his monograph, and con¬ 
sulted with a number of Spanish Arabists who Iiad made a study of 
ibn-i^ann and of his works. The result is the book under review, 
upon the excellence of which the translator should be warmly con¬ 
gratulated. 

Although the translator made a special effort b check on the 
original text, yet a number of passages are still subject to emenda¬ 
tion. On page 2, for instance, sftoAt (1. 10) should be emended to 
read shaft and ghawt (1. ii) to Here and there shades of 

meaning have boen missed m the translation. “ The great agita- 
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tion he felt" (p* Si, 11 . 21-0) shouliJ b* “ the great ordeal (ftultyah) 
he passed through; "seems unimportant" (p. 1S7, 1. 36) should 
be “ easy A few slips huTO been mode. Change Jfederww 
(p. Ed, 11. 9, 30) to medrssaa, or better still to Madrasahs; Zahrd 
(p. xiis, 11. 13, S?) to Aq^ (p. Eodv, I. S9) to 

Khafsiin (p, ixivii) to ffaf^n; "proposed plans " (p. 1, U. 28“9) 
to "moral of discourses" {ma^hSsi ']; "has become tired amidst 
swamps” (p. 17, 1. 23) to "yawns (foiM'oJo) amidst thick 
dust (iwg') lines 8-11 on p. H to " I covet that couvcmtiou in 
which be is mentioned and which fids me with the sweet odor of 
amber. Whea he speaks I pay no heed to others talking in my 
presence." The crop of typographical errors to be eicpected in an 
English work printed in France ia there. ^Taumun (p. 2,1. 35) =• 
ffamiiMlin,- "contioiiea” (p. 09,1. 39)—"continued“'Isim'* 
(p. er, L 3)^"*ABim". The system of transliteration us«l is 
not the one generally approved by orientalists. 

Nevertheless the work on the whole is remarkably accurate and 
reliable. 

Philip K. Hitti. 

Princeton Univeraity. 


Der Leuchtturm von Alexandria, Ein araUsekes Schatienspiel aus 
dem mittelalteriichen AegspUu. Yon Paul Kahie, mit Bei- 
tragen von Geobo Jacob. Stuttgart: IV. KoimHAHMEB, 
1930. Pp. viii + 44* H" + 01- 

Dr. Eahle's publication is a noteworthy contribution to our 
knowledge of the Arabic shadow-theatre in its popular form and 
language. E!-fliufwr " The Lighthouse ” belongs to that class of 
plays which may still be seen in the Nearer East in a modernired 
form, especially during the month of Ramadko. Kahlc prints for 
comparison a modem version of " The Lighthouse" which was 
dictated to him in Cairo in the year 1914, 

Except for the more literarj' plays of Muhammed Ibn Danijai, 
of which three MSS are known to exist, MSS of the old, popular 
shadow-plays were hitherto unknown. Kahle's find of a MS of 
of which el-f»flndr is one, is therefore of great importance, 
as we have here for the first time a comprehensive presentation of 
a shadow-play in its 16th century form. The prose parte were 
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generally isiprovised, bat kept within the unchangeable frame work 
of the play. The preEoni'atioji of tliose found in El-niaii^r is due to 
the fact that their sense depended upon the absolute acoiirac^ of 
the wording. The MS was copiedj ae stated on the last page, on 
the 8tb day of Misre in the year 1118, i. e. the I4th of Gumada I 
of the year 1119 —13th of August 1707 a. n. The play, in its 
present form, is the work of Da’Od el-Manjlwi whose name appears 
as Rafs Da'ud cl-'A^t^r on the title page of the MS which reads: 
“This is the shadow-play diwan {dTwSn fcedes) of the poetry 
(i'oldm) of Sb^h Se nd and of ShSch ‘Ali en-Nahle and of the 
poetry of the most loutish (rf-aAmf) Rais Da'ud el-Att^r.” Shech 
Se Od was the teacher of el'Mauawi, and many of his poetna occur 
in the play. Sheeh 'Ali en-Nahle was the Master of tlie Guild of 
the Shadow-Play Actoie, iih et^^frika (p. 3*), who conferred the 
SeM upon Dii’dd, admitting Iiim thereby into the Guild of Actors. 
They both belong to the IGtli century as does Us’ud who was still 
alive in 1612/13 when he was in Adrianople (p. 8*). As the light¬ 
house of Alexandria is the centre of the play, Kahie sees in the fact 
that it was destroyed between 1326 and 1349 a proof for the eiist- 
enee of the play eUmandr before that event had taken place (p, 9*). 
Rare shadow-play figures of the middle of the 14th century, some of 
which are reproduced, are regarded by the author as an additional 
proof of its early date. Kahie eonsidere the times of the emsades 
as its political background. A special feature of this 16th century 
shadow-play is the introduction of the iellit, a $oiig which follows 
upon a lengthy poetic scene in which it is announced. 

The translation ie pleasing and, together with the Introduction, 
will be of interest to the folklorist and antiquarian. The Arabic, 
the vulgar idiom of the 16th century, offers many difficulties, and 
it is to be hoped that the author will soon pubUeh, for the benefit 
of all Arabists, the special Icwcoa which he has prepared for the 
texts of his manuscript. 

This publication is the first of a series dealing with the Oriental 
Shadow Theatre to be issued by Georg Jacob and the author. The 
second volume will contain Muhanuned Ibn Daniyal's faif al-Hasal 
by Jacob, who has added a chameteristic esaraple of this play to the 
present volume, as well as an addition to the bibliography of the 
2ad ed. of his Oeschiehie des SckaUeittheaters (Hannover, 1385 ). 
This series will undoubtedly become a source of great importance 
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for OUT knowledge of the Arabic shadow-play and its peouliar 
diction. 

The few niimipoTtant inaccuracies^ due to the printer, the reader 
will readily noticio for himself. In the Vorwort (p. v) §anddr is 
translated ^^Ober^eremonieiimeisterand on p. 10* "Ohergader- 
ohenmeisterHas gandar both meanings? Pp. 1 Ar. text last 
line: The text is perhaps not in order; we might rc?ad d-rukn 
el-yamani "the south comer'' i. e. the comer of the Ka^ha, In 
it is a fitoEO "called al-Mu&tsjnh {or Mnstaiab min el Znnnb or 
Mustnjah el dua, "where prayer is granted”), ct Burton, EJ 
Medina and Meecah^ 2nd ed. London, lSo7| voL IIj Pp 160. An 
allusion to this atone would enit the context well- P- 33 note 3, 
is a thick liquid, the precipitated portion of fresh* unclarified 
sesame oil. Tt ia of a grayish white colour and is eaten during the 
winter months^ e. g. in Damflacus and Jerasalem^ with di&iS. It ia 
considered a great delicacy^ just such as w'ould anit the glutton 
cr-Rihimp ef. p. 20^ t. 4. 

H, Henry Stoeb- 

New' York City. 


Samtiu'l-Rashid and Charles the Qr^L By Fi UuCEI-EE. 

(Monographs of the Mediaeval Ac^idemy of America, S^o. 2). 

Cambridge, Maas-^ 1931- Pp. viii + 64. 

About twenty years ago the learned w^orld in Petrograd (at that 
time Petersburg) w^qs extremelj agitated by a dispute between two 
pro feasors of the University. One of the best Bussian OrientalistSj 
W. Barthold, publiahed in 1912 a work entitled Charles the Great 
find llarun ar-Rashid^ In this he reviewed the question of Franco- 
^loeleifi relation a and, eapeoially,. those of the embassiea of the rulers 
mentioned in the title. His conclusion was the same as that of 
Pouquevillei the French scholar of the thirties of the last centiify , 
namely^ that the talcs+ which were adopted by the modem European 
hirioriana as from authentic souices, are pure legend, which could 
have no place in any acrious historical work. The reasons for bu^ 
a eoncliJsion were the complete silcnc® of the Oriental autboritiea 
about these eventsj the non-authenticity of the famous gift^ of 
Harun to Charles^ and, mori^over, the facts that the Caliph, his 
government, and Moslem eocietj really knew nothing about Charles 
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and his Empire and that the political sitiiaticn in th^ mign of 
Hamn was unfavourable for such official relatioss. 

The opposite point of view was defended by the eminent Hussian 
historian, A- Vasiliev (now of the tiniveraitj of Wisconsin), who 
replied to Barthold two years later in an article under the same 
title as that of Barthold’s. Mo tried to ruin, step by step, the 
arguments of Barthold and named his adversary’s point of view on 
the Western data and the Eastern silence “ h^'pereritidsm But 
Barthold did not wish to leave the last word to Vasiliev and wrote 
another article in whicE he attempted to annihilate the objections 
of Vasiliev. The opinion of the Hussion colleagues of these two 
authors was strictly divided: the Orientalists were on the aide of 
Barthold and the WeEtemista on that of Vasiliev. Since 19X4 
neither Barthold, who died in 1930, nor VasilieT has published 
anything especially devoted to this problem. 

In the following years this question was discussed many times by 
others, and we must acknowledge that the European historians, 
almost without exception, were of YasiUeris point of view. It is 
common knowledge and a very strange fact that the distrust and 
BCepticigm of scholars of Western disciplines defer to the attempts 
of the OricntaliEts to criticize some current theories (as, for 
instance, the rights of Sultans and Khedives to the title of Caliph). 

Professor Buckler reviews the same question. He has studied 
extremely eanefullj, in detail, all accessible material. His book is 
divided into preface, three chapters, four appendices, and bibli¬ 
ography. In the preface he expresses his regard for many Bcholsrs, 
among them the two Bussian authors- In the chapter “ Abdu- 
’1-Bahman and the Franks ” he pours a new light on Moslem Spain 
and gives some very interesting data as well as an explanation, 
The next two chapters are devoted cspeciallj to the question which 
is used as the title of the book. All the old material is deeply and 
aesidiousty examined, and although no new information can be 
found nevertheless the author is a follower of Vaailiev’s theory. 
The appendices are a summaiy, exceedingly important for forei^ 
readers, of the first Bussian work of Barthold; the chronology of 
Cosmas, Patriareh of jVlexandria ; " Proper Elephant™ Bestiam ", 
eoncerning the elephant, the gift of Harun to Charles; and an' 
extract from "The Pallium of Saint Cuthbert" At the end a 
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voaderfuHy csHoplete bibliogr&pby is added, Id vhicb 13S works are 
mentioned. 

Tbe book under discussion can be highly recommended ae the 
newest and most sertous examination of the question. But no new 
material is given and the Oriental sources are still silent. Thus, 
we can repeat the words of our author (p. 3): “ffliy final decision 
is difficult ”. 


Tatansehe Texte. By GoTTaoU) Wetl. Berlin: Walike ns 
GnXTTTEH & Co*, 1930. Pp. Ti + 1S6- RhI 12. 

hfany Russian soldiers of Tatar origin were prisoners in Gcramny 
dnring the world war. Some of them were called by the Prussian 
State Library in Berlin to give specimens of their langnage on 
phonograph records. The author gives tis the material of these 
forty-three records in phonetic transliteration and in Tatar 
(Arabic) alphabet with German translation and notes. The con¬ 
tents are solo- and chorus-songs, stories, anecdotes, proverbs, say¬ 
ings, descriptions of Tatar customs, and several samples of gram¬ 
matical material—nouns, verbs, declensions and conjugations. 
Various dialects are represented, mostly those of the Tatar trib^ 
on the Volga River. The book is a very useful one for the linguistic 
and ethnological studies of Turkologists. 

N", Mabtikottecih. 

New Yvrlc City. 


KaTotiia. TopoffraphiCftI and Report of Excavations 

dnring the Seasons 19Si-S3. (Univemtj of Michigan Studies, 
numanistic Series. Volume iiv.) By AnTHtTB E. E. Boas 
and Enoch E. Petbebon. Ann .4jfbor: Ukivkrsitt of 
Mioiiioan Phess, 1931- Pp. viii -|- 69. Plates XLII. Plans 
VI, $2.00. 

The TTnivereity of Michigan has been especially interested ro 
papyri for several years, due mostly to the late Professor Fran^ 
W. Kelsey who, in conjunction with the British Museum, earned 
on negotiations to procure papyri for the combine of a few Ameri¬ 
can univeraities. Professor Kelsey attempted to establish a 
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standard of prieea, which Italians, French, and Germans, and others 
not in the combine have unfortunaMy broken. Not only has the 
University of Michigan purchased many papyri, but for seven years 
It has conducted escavationa at the ancient Graeco-Egyptian town 
of Karaiiis, now known as Eum Washim on the northern border of 
the Faynin near the desert’s edge. The results in papyri have been 
frmtful j and luckily for science the archaeological and historical 
eviden^ has not been impaired by lack of carefully planned 
campaigns. The director of the digging has been mainly Mr. 
Peterson, who got his first excavating ctpcrieiiee in a four-month’s 
Minipaign with me in 1924 at Pisidian .Vntioeh. He baa done a 
^rocHl piece of excavating and uncovered much of the town which 
flonrished only in the period of Greek and Eoraan rule. He has had 
the help of visiting professors from Michigan, eepeeially of the 
Chairman of the Directing Committee, Professor Boak, and of sev¬ 
eral others. It is too bnd that this preliminarv report baa been so 
long delayed, but it was well worth waiting fok The photographs 
on the plates and the plans are for the most part excellent. The 
photographs ttill prove important, for, as I was aorrv to see when 
I was at KaraniB, some of the walla of the later housea have been 
destroyed, and the photographs will be the only evidence for them. 

The mins occupy an area measuring about one kilometer from 
east to west and 600 meters from north to south. Only a portion 
hm been cleared in the upper strata of two amae of the town but 
the things described date between the second eentnry a,d. and 457 
A. D. The main finds here deacribed are the honaes with stone 
foundationa and mnd walls (much repaired and rebuilt), several 
with vaulted roofs and ceilings, some with stone stBirwava, many 
containing granaries and dovecotes. One dovecote has several 
hundred nes^ made of clay vases built horizontally into the walls. 
The courtjarf of the housea is often encumbered with ovens, hand- 
mills, i^us for animals, etc. The living moms have de^mted 
mches ,n the widls and above these vertically barred windows. 
Many of the walls were plastered and several rectangular niches 
Jow^ tnn^ of wall-pai^iugs. Those of the god Henm (plate 

(plate X.XV) are well pre- 
The houtos are not e.'ttremely important, but, as no late 
Roman town in the Fayum has been excavated so far; they vidd 
much information on Roman private life and domestic archiLtura 
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ill Egypt. It would be intere&tiiLg to have a reconfitruetion of a 
typical Karauis bou£e and a comparison with houses excavated 
elsewhere^ and a diacussion of the dty-plan and the t 3 'pefl of houses. 
For exempLe such & stone baam as appears in Figure 12 km several 
parallels at Oljnithm 

DAVin M. EoBiNflOJT. 

John^f Hopkins Univeralty. 


Ccnirib^iofis u h dialectologk imnienm. {Diilech G^ildhi de 
Recht, dialecies Fdrizdnd^ ie Taran el de Naimz.) Far 
Arthub CHRiSTRNSESf, Kobeuhavn, 1930. 

An Btymologicdl VocAhdary of By Qeobu Moeoept- 

“ STIERKE. OslOj 1921. 

One field of linguistic study which has long been neglected h 
that of modern Iranian dialectolog}v Perhaps this neglect is trace¬ 
able to the greater allure of half-obliterated Pahlevi and Old 
Fersiau caniugs, perhaps it is a lack of texts which would enforce 
upon the student a protracted sojourn in the country and the 
preparation of texts in some method of transcription more accurate 
than the modified Arabic alphabets in use on the plateau^ At any 
ratCj but few scholars have tamed their attention to thia terra 
incognita liDguarum^ It is therefore particularly pleading to review 
the two above-named works. 

There can be no question that the A lo diaUctologi$ 

ifanienne by Arthur Chrlateuaeu is one of the best contributions of 
recent years to the study of the dialects of the Iranian Plateau^ 
Before^, however^ considering this book from the point of view of 
fom^ presentation^ and material it would be well to consider the 
author and hie qualifications. It will he remembered that in this 
RjjTTto fi^ld of Iranian dialectology Er. Chiistenaen has already made 
commendable contributionSj most notable of which is his Lc dMecU 
dc SdmMft (Copenhagen, 1915). In addition he has published a 
number of historical and critical texta and has not spured himself 
in the painstaking study and classification of those of his predeces- 
sora and eoutemporariea in this same too much ignoiied field of 
linguistics. It would^ therefore^ he surprieiug if a man of sneh 
preparation and talents were not to produce a careful and well- 
organized work. This objective he has attained and it seema safe 
5 
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to ptedict that it will ht some time before others in the same field 
will be able to supplant his graminars of the four dialects which 
he made the focus of his attention in 19^9, on hia second trip to 
Persia. 

The book itself may be divided into four main parts^ a Tocabn- 
lary^ and an append is- The first of the^e diTisions is the “ Intro¬ 
duction whiehj in addition to outlining the methodology pursued, 
contains some bibliographical notes not otherwise published^ and a 
general comparison of the dialects considered. As regards his 
methodology, one is inclined to the belief that Dr. Christensen is 
more of a "cabinet scholar" than a field worker inasmuch as it 
does not appear from hia statements that he undertook to pay 
personal viaits to the regions of FLriiand, Yaran, and l^atanz. 
Instead he appears to have contented himself with a protracted 
Eojoum. in Teheran, consulting such natives of these towns aa he 
found in the capital and comparing their statements with those of 
Mann and Zhukovski. Such a procedure seems ineatcufiablc when 
one considers that these places lie not more than thirty-six hours 
from the capital^ near to excellent motor routes and in regions 
which are well policed and properly governed^ thanks to the efforts 
of the new emperor Heza Sbah Pahlevi who ascended the throne m 
1^25* To attempt to delineate a dialect on the $ay-eo of a few 
individuals when the locale could easily be visited and data checked, 
seems not merdy unwise but a aufEeient cauee for one to regard 
details with distrust even if one concedes the major points, such 
m general grammatical structure, to ha accurate. 

In the matter of Guilaki, Dr- Chrietensen has done better. Having 
made a stay of several weeks at Eccht^ doubtless be took the oppor-^ 
tunity so offered of noting the local pemdiarities^ though he taakes 
no specific statement to that effect and only indicates those pereoua 
who aided him most. 

Leaving aside, however, tHs general critidsxn with all of its im¬ 
plications, we may now consider the actual language study con¬ 
tained in the remaining parts of the book. These treat respectively 
of Guilaki, Firixandi and Yarani together, and Natan^i. In 
each case it ia noteworthy to observe that this is the first attempt at 
a ^eteiuatie grammar of these dialecta, and herdn lies the vdue 
of the work, justifying the above statement that this la " one of the 
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best contributions of recent years to the study of the dialects of the 
Iianian Plateau." 

Each dialect is gi?en with a graminatieal outline^ inclndiiig 
paradigms of the principal Yerbs, and followed by carefolly pre¬ 
pared and annotated phonetic textB> chiefly foLklorej which bring 
out the main peculiarities. Snpplcmentaiy to each study is giTen a 
brief vocabulary of the dialect in question. 

Concluding the grammatical notes is a systematic eomparatiTe 
vocabulary of the dialects as a whole in which the word may be 
found by seeking the French equiyaieut in the left hand column 
and looking for the correct word under the name of the degired 
dialect. 

As an appendix to this work arc included flve anecdotes tran¬ 
scribed in tlie Tcrnaeular of Teheran* As examples of the educated 
speech of the capital not only are these few texts of value for com¬ 
parison with the dialects but they recommend themselves to those 
who desire to Icam the spoken language in a land like Persia 
where the written and vulgar tongues axe notably divergent. 

With respect to the other work named above^ we may say that 
Georg Morgenstierue has the dietinction of being one of the few 
echolars of recent years to devote himself almost exclnsively to a 
dose study of the eastern Iranian dialects* In 19^4, thanks to the 
Iforwcgian Institute for Comparative Kesearch in Human AfifairSj 
he spent some ten months in the Peshawar district and in Eastern 
Afghanistan, where he was able to collect and classify considerable 
new material on the variouB dialects of the region* The resultj^ of 
hie studies aod observations he has presented to the public in his 
Report on o Mission io Afghanistan (OelOj 19261* An 

Etymological Vocabulary of Pashto (Oslo, 1937), Indo-Iranian 
Frontier Ijanguages, Vol. I (Oalo^ 1929). Of these, howeverj per¬ 
haps the most useful to the philologist not specialiaing in thia field 
is the Vocahuiary. Of Ms objectives and methode he says m tbe 
introduction: ''Very memy questions regarding Pashto phonology 
and etymology still remain unsettled, but, as Pashto ia of the 
greatest importance for the study of Iranian linguistics^ I ha\e 
thought it might be useful to try to (swnpile an etymological vocabu¬ 
lary, taking advantage^ aa far as I have been able, of the new 
materials. . . . Generally I have restricted the comparisons to 
words found in Indo-Iraman, or to roots represented in these Ian- 
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gusges. * * * In man)^^ — perhaps too many — cases T liaTe proposed 
a tentative e^Taologyn, Many of these etymologies are certainly 
fanltyj but I thaught it would be more uaeful te propose something 
which may suggest better ideas to other aebolaiSj than to couiLne 
myaelf to esplanations which seem obviously eorrecL” 

In accordance with his objective. Dr. Morgenstiemc has not con¬ 
fined hia comparisons to Sanakritu Avcstanj and Modern Persian but 
has included such related words as appear in the other dialects of 
the region. In many cases, alsOj he has sought to connect the 
Pashto Word with others in less closely related tongues, ArabiCj 
Bengali^ Laiin^ etc. 

The construction of auch a vocabulary even for a tongue having 
sneh a well defined literature as Pashto is subject to grave dangers 
of orthography. The author has wiaely avoided the complexltiea 
and inaccuracies of the Arabic script and presents each word iu 

phonc^tic tranecription. The words are arranged in the alphabeti¬ 
cal order of consonantal sounds and at ihe end of the hook is 
included a asefu] index designed to facilitate reference to Pashto 
words which are related to words in other languages, niom particu¬ 
larly Avestan and Uodern Persian. 

Judged as a whole the book is well arranged and well doca- 
meutedt evidencing the most careful and sound scholarship. It is 
a definite contribution to tiie stud; of the l inguistic problems of the 
Northwest Frontier Region which might aptly be terined Asia’s 
Tower of Babel. 

Fslix Hdwulnd. 

Wudiijigton, D. C. 


Th 0 Kashmir Reeeaston of the Bhagamd By F. Otto 

ScuB^ER. (Beitrage zur Indischcn Sprachwissetischaft and 
ReJigJonsgeschichte, herausgegeben von J. W. Hat-EB. Drittes 
Heft.) Stuttgart: KOHLHAMifEB, 1930. 52 pp. 

This is undoubtedly the most challenging work on the Giti that 
has appeared aiaoe Oarbe’s famous translation (1005). It has al¬ 
ways been supposed that the Gita, unlike most great works of 
Indian literature, bad been handed down to ns in only a single 
recension, the mnnuscripts of which moreover show an astonishing 
approach to perf^ agreement, variants being rare and alight. This 
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condition of the text wfl^ not modified by the appearance of the 
version of Hanss} ogin (lledras^ 1922-4), on which eee Printz^ 
ZDMO. 83, 256 that test does not merit the name of a genuino 
version of the GTta. ^ow, thanks to Professor Schrader^ we learn 
that at least a thousand years ago there existed in Kashmir a 
recension of the famous poem which differed from the vnlgate in 
the following respects. First, it contained fourteen whole and 
four half stanzas not found in the vulgate. Second, it lacked two 
atanzas which the mlgate contains, and one stanza is found in a 
different place. Third, it contained variant readings in some 260 
of the '700 verses of the poem. While many of these variants (all 
presented in the work under review) are trifling, some are extensive 
and important. As a whole Schrader^s text seems to deserve being 
counted as a real variant version of the Gita. 

The question of its relation to the Tulgate is naturally a most 
interesting and import-ant one. Schrader discusses it with much 
learning and acumen. He makes no sweeping claims for the 
superiority of his new discovery. He admits {p+ 9) that *Mho 
first impression from K (the Kashmirian version) will probably 
be that it is a aomewhat enlarged and corrected version of V (the 
vulgate)/' He concedes (p, 11) that K contains small number 
of readings which are apparently but corruptions of V and (p. 
12) ^* a larger number of readings , * ^ which look like grammati¬ 
cal or stylistic emendations of ^^everthelaaa ho finds (Pk 12) 
a rather numerous daas of readings which appear to be original 
readings of the Gita preserved in K but corrupted in V ”, and he 
further believes (pp. lO-ll) that'' some at least ” of the additional 
stan 2 aa in K belonged to the original, while the two stanzas of V 
not found in K did not belong to the origmal. On the whole, one 
gets the clear impression that he considers K closer to the original 
than V, tho so far as 1 have noticed he makes no auch deffmte 
alatement. 

To such a view I should be a priori entirely sjTnpathetie, There 
are well-known parallels to such a state of affairs—^the preservation 
in the remote valley of Kashmir of verslonB of Sanskrit works more 
antique in character than their rivals in the plains- The Kash- 
mirian version ol the Paiicatantraj. namely the Tantriikhyayikfi, is 
in my opinion an example of this, evea tho (as I have shown else¬ 
where) it is far lean ancient and “ ofiginnl ” than was supposed by 
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its discoferer, Hertcl, Another example is beiog ruTealed to ns by 
Sukthankar's great editiOD of the Mahabharata, the weightiest 
support for which is being furnished by a Kashmirian Teiaion 
brought to light by the editor. 

But of course the question cannot be decided by such a priori 
ooneideratione. And Frofessor Schrader has not failed to giTO 
Specific reasons for hia preference for the Kashmirian readings in 
a number of cases. I hare studied them carefully, and I hope with 
an open mind, quite ready to be convinced; but I have been forced 
to the conclusion that not one of them is conclusive. In a number 
of cases, on the contrary, it seems to me that the probabilities favor 
the vulgate reading, while in the remainder there seems hardly any 
reason to prefer either. 

Before referring to these individual cases, I must mention one 
general consideiation to which Professor Schrader alludes, bnt to 
which I think he hardly attributes sufficient weight. The Bhagavad 
Gtta is a part of the Mahabharata, the Kashmirian recension of 
which, as I said above, has been shown by S uk tbankar to be on the 
whole probably the most ancient veraion of the epic which we poa^ 
Bess. Now it is a curious fact that the Kashmirian version of the 
Mbh., at least judging from the India OJBce ms. 2137 which is one 
of Sukthankaris most important mj>s. thereof (bis Ki ^), enTitnin f , 
the vulgato text of the Glffi (Schrader, p. 1). While I should not 
attribute to this fact decisive importance, it raises a certain pre¬ 
sumption, at any rate, in favor of the vulgate text, and Professor 
Schrader passes over it mnch too lightly, in my opinion. 

Of the variant readings of the Kashmir Gita, the most tempting 
is doubtless that on the first half of the celebrated II. 11, which iu 
the vulgate reads oSocyan anvaiotm itiofit fTajMv&d&m ca hho^e. 
This verse seams to make Krsna say to Arjuna: " Thou bast been 
mourning those who should not be mourned, and thou speakeat 
words of wisdom," which looks like a flat contradiction. We 
naturally expect the statement that Arjuna’s words are not wise. 
And this is precisely what the Kashmirian text makes Krsna say; 
aiocy&n anitfocmw imnt praj^nan *'In mourning 

chose who should not he mourned thou speakest not like a wise 
man. That this is a very simple and natural meaning will be 
admitted by all; but whether Schrader is right in assuming that 
the original Gita read so, is not so clear. In the first place, just 
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because it is bo simple aod potural, it ie hard to conceive why the 
lectio diStcHior of the vulgate would ever have been substituted for 
it. Schrader suggests that the change was made to avoid attribui- 
ing unwisdom to Arjuna. But the whole Qita consists of lessons 
imparted by to the originally uncomprehending Aijuna; 

end much harsher language than this is need elsewhoro by Kr^a 
in describing Axjuna’e instinctive refusal to fight {c. g., it is called 
kla3>ga in IL 3). This will hardly suffice to explain the suppoaed 
change. An even more serious difficulty is the oocnrrenee in the 
Santi-parvan ^ of the Mbh, of wiiat Schrader himself describe^ 
probably rightly, as an "echo ** of Oita 11-11 in its vulgate form: 
prajfuipn'is&dam druhga na SocgSft Socato jandn. If bo, ihen the 
Gita verse in question was certainly hnown in its vulgate form 
when that line was composed (and this Schrader admits). Even 
if this section belongs, as Schrader asserts, " to the latest parts of 
the epic", still it attests the probability of a fairly respectable 
antiqiiitv for tic vulgate form of oui verse, comparad with the 
Kashmirian teit of the Gite, which cannot be shown to he older 
than the tenth century a. d. It further suggests to my mind that 
the K reading is a quite obvious lectio facUior, introduced by some 
one who felt, as so many have felt since his day and fed even in 
ours, that the teit ought to say the opposite of what it seems to 
say. The true meaning may be quite simply: "... and yon 
(presume to) utter speeches concerning wisdom! (altho yvju are 
so fop l isi as to mourn those who should not be mourned}.” 
That is, Arjuna shows that he lacha all qualifications for pbiloao- 
phic arguments, and yet he dares to argue. The second half of 
the same stsnza says that really learned men (ponditfl^) do not 
mourn for living or dead. For other interpietations see Shrader, 
laf.i Hill’s note ad loc.; and the other standard translations. 

Much less plausible are all the other eases in which Professor 
Schrader would find superior readings in the Kashmirian version. 

I shall deal with them more briefly. 

n. 5 says; "For it were better, not skying my etalted gurus, 

» Schrader gives the reference wmngly as “ Meksadhamia XVII-1# . It 
U not in the Mokssdlinriiia at all, hut in the RBjadliaTiii«nutaBapa Parvaa, 
an earlier part qI the aunti-parvan. The t,rne reference Is Mbb. l». («r 

12.17. 20} of the Caicutta ed., = 12.1«, 2(1 of the BomUy «d. Schrader 
<Iuotea it trith following the Bombay ed., ineUad of no iocjfa*, m 

I quote with the Calcutta ed. 
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CTftn to eat alms-food in tliis Tforld; but havitig' slain my gums 
as they seek to attain tbeir end£j I abonld aiat food smeared with 
blood right in this world (without waiting for such a punishment 
in a future life). The text ol the la^ half is h^ii^ilrthoMfn^na iu 
guruft. lAmtM ihunjiga bkogdn rudhimpmdigdhdn. Schrader (with 
some previous interpreters) feels that an api is needed after 
dr/AffkdtJtdn/ but none is at all called for, and those translators 
who supply api miaanderstand the meaning. x4TjunR's opponents 
are spoken of as “desiring their ends*^ artAaMmdiiy the transla¬ 
tion wealth is here too narrow for arlha^ which means simply 
^'objeet, aim/* To supply an “altho^^ to saggost^ quite 

wrongly, that this epithet was conceived as a possible or partial 
just ideation for killing the gurus. But on the contrary, Arjima 
may ven' well mean that it is piecisely hecav^e his gums are 
seeking their objects that it would be wrong to kill them. He 
ought to respect their desires; a wish should he law to him. 

The Kashmirian text reads ariJiakilmas^ n nominative agreeing with 
Arjuna; but its version of the line is otherwise obviously cormpt 
and secondary, as Schrader himself admits (na tv arlhoJcdmos iu 
gwriun nQiafyi^; note double lu!)^ and there is not the slightest 
reason to abandon arihahum^n, 

VI. T. Here the vulgate has prasdni^a poramMjrid 

samAhitak. With Boehtlingk and Garbo, paramdtmA is bare to be 
taken as precisely eqnivalent to Aiman; Sebrader's objections to 
this arc purely subjective and sufficienGy disproved by the parallels 
which Garbe quotes. It is natural that later Hindu comnicntators 
gagged at calling the soul pftmnid^inan when the text evidently ha^ 
in mind specially the individnal soul. But it is stirprising that a 
modern scholar should so far sympathize with them as to call the 
reading hopeless ns Schrader does. The individual self is 
repeatcdlv and in all possible contexts called Uvora^ paramdimm, 
and all other epithets which apply to the Supreme One; the plain 
fact being that in early Sanskrit texts these terms mean both at 
the same Gme, and it is rarely if ever possible to draw a sharp 
line between the two concepts. The Kashmirian version, pardtmosu 
somd moiih, is in itself harmlcB^i, hut there is not the slighleat 
reason to suppose that it was more original. 

L 7. Schrader says that uayaA-a is wrong syntactically, and pre¬ 
fers iKlya4'dn of K. But Garbe rightly poiots out that fidgakd agrees 
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with visist^ of the preeediag line* An original ndyaitdii would 
never have been changed to when t&n both preoedea and 

foUowa the word more doselj than with which the vulgate 

(and original) ndyakd actually agreea, 

IIL v|;'dfnisrenditk£ is read by K aa well as by Kamanaja for 
the more usual v^dmiSre^eva. Only subjective reasons can be given 
for preferring either. To me the apologetic iva, twice in the same 
line^ seems extremely natural and proper^ since Arjuna la venturing 
to find fault with the language used by God inosraate: ^^With 
what $eern^ to be confused language you seem to confuse 
(fnoAay^tta) my miad/'^ The repetition of twu oSended somebody, 
who substituted eva for the first ivffi* But the double ifffi ie quite in 
order as a mark of the apologetic way in which Arjuna timidly 
suggests that the Blessed Lord seems ” to have spoken confusing 
words. 

Y,2lj yat is not a pronoun but a eoujuncticin, -^when^** K, 
reads yuA, which is conjectured also by HUJ, but is quite imneces- 
•mry. The redactor of like Hill and Schrader, wanted a oor- 
relative to sn at the beginning of the nest line; but this sort of 
mild incoogruenee is common. The same may be true of yaf in 
XVlIl.where K again has yoA which Scbrsder prefers; but 
here yat may also be taken as a pronoun with l-ariTWJ^ involving a 
slight asyndeton: ** Whatever action one abandons thinking it pain¬ 
ful be (i. e- the one who abandons it) ” etc. 

VI* 16. The yulgate is perfect in both grammar and sense^ and 
Schrader's only reason for preferring K (yoyo mivdtyaSato 
. , . mlijdgarato 'rjuna) seems to be that K contains two un¬ 
grammatical forms, which he assumes that the vnlgate altered to 
correct ones. This ia cmrying the principal of the lectio digicilior 
pretty far [ Even the commentators on K apparetiitlj agree here 
with the Tulgate, to judge from Schrader's statements about them. 

VII. 18. K's mot ah for maiam seems to me an obvioufl lectio 
facUtor, and despite the fact that Sehlegei and Boehtlingk favored 
this reediDg by emendation, I prefer to believe that the origioai 
had the neuter^ agreeing vaguely with the general idea, deapite the 
lack of an itl (see below on X’^TII* 78 for a similar case)* I can¬ 
not conceive the alteration of so simple un original rending as 
to the more recondite (tho perfectly correct and inter- 
pretable) motom ; the reverse process ii easy to understand. 
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XI. 40. saiiitjjapnftsi of K for the volEftte safliajWM* ia bad 
metrically, a fact Tvhieb Schrader oTerlooka, and this compoand is 
otherwise unrecorded. Either iamfipnoa is need in the Eense of 
for metrical reasonB, or else it has its regular sense of 
“ attain, win ”, which ib quite poBsibla here; Bochtlingk in PW. 
favors the latter alternative, probably rightly. 

XI. 44 . K’b change to pHyoA pnyflsyarAitH is occaaioned by 
the irrcgnlar sandhi of T {pnyS.sarliasi, for 
But it spoils the senep., which clearly requires the compariBon with 
a lover and his beloved. As Garbe notes, other cases of irregiilaT 
Bandhi ocenr in this vicinity. 

XIII. 4. Despite Boehtlingk and Garbe, I sec no reason to prefer 
to ffintsct(aiA. Schrader says that bTahTiiosiiirSni can¬ 
not be “ sung ” ; but this is disproved by M Bh. XII, 8971 

(quoted by Garbe), veddnie^ ca ffiyate. For there veddnfa cer¬ 
tainly means the Bame thing that 6 ra\ 7 najw(rtt means in Gita XIIL 
4 (in my opinion the DpaniRads, while c^andiM refers to the Xedie 
hymns). 

XVII. 23, feraAfflKirtd of K seems clearly a lectio facilior, in¬ 
fluenced by brdhvianas of the preceding line and by the following 
tena. The verse is much more plfl-uflible with tho vulgate brUhma^Ss, 
which provides three things {hrShmanos . . . wdfii ca yajfiM «) 
created by the tires syllables owt, tnt, and sot. 

XVIII. 50, Schrader miBunderstandB tho meaning of iatM of 
the vulgate. It is not correlative with yaikd, but means " likewise 
(ao Garbo). The redactor of K, with a aimilar miBunderstandiag, 
substitutes fan, changiug the order. 

XV^III. 78. The omission of iti is paralleled by VII. 18 above j 
the two passages support each other, and (as Schrader here admits) 
the construction is otherwise “ not unheard-of 

These are the only passages discussed by Schrader in which he 
prefers the readings of X to those of the vulgate, barring cases of 
entile Enes or staniiaB missing in one or the other. The only 
stanzas of V omitted in E are n. 66 and 67, which Schrader 
aEBumes to be secondary adniitioiis in V merely because they " can¬ 
not possibly have been omitted in K for want of interest or some 
such reason,’’ He attributes more care and system to ancient 
Hindu copyists and redactors than I should wish to, when he im¬ 
plies that the stanzas could not have been omitted in E by mere 
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accident, or (which perhaps means the eanie thing) for Bome reason 
that escapes onr hen. 

An to the additions in K, several times wb find odd helf-stanzas 
which Schrader thinks were original and were dropped from the 
vnigate in order to avoid the oocumnee of three-line stanzas. But 
stanzas of three lines are rather common in the Maha^bharata aa a 
whole, and Sukthankar is clearly right in keeping them. If the 
original Gita had happened to contain any, why should a later 
redactor have deleted them, any more than in other parts of the 
epic? Is there any reason to suppose that they would have ap¬ 
peared to an ancient Indian redactor as a blemish? I tliink that 
Schrader projects modem western ideas into the ancient Indian 
past. It is much more likely that the eitra lines of K are secondary 
additions. 

Again. Schrader assumes that XI. 39cd and 40ab originally con¬ 
stituted one stanza as in K, which adds another cd to 39 ab and 
another ab to 40 cd. ApparenGy his only reason is the verbal simi¬ 
larity between 39cd, namo nomas ie 'if« etc,, and 40ab, namah para- 
stad etc. I may say that to me the vnlgate reading, which separates 
these two similar half-stanzas, seems sty^UsticaUy much better. But 
whUe this is no real argument, at any rate I think it nnlikdy that 
a later redactor would have deliberately separated them, if they 
were originally joined; whUe their very resemblance to each other 
suggests the reason for K's (seoondarilj) joining them in one 

stanza- 

In brief, I see no restson whatever for assuming the originali^ of 
any of the plus parts of K., nor of even a aingle one of K^a vsnant 
readings. I am obliged to conclude that the attempt to prove the 
superiority of K is a faUnre, and that, on grounds of general 
probability, we mast continue to regard the vnlgate text ® 
Gita sa the neareet approach we have to the original, especi y 
sinee it seems to be supported by the genuine ''Kashmirian 
Tersiou of tho Uftliabb^Tata ^ wholfi* 
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SividtA IndQ'’InLni6<it EtirvngA3>e fiir Wilhelm Geiger zitr VoUen- 
dtmg des 75. LebenajtdireB 1856—^21. Juli—1931, Herftue* 
gegeben von Waxthea WUst. Leipzig; H.iBKA 680 W 1 TZ, 1931* 
lii + 328 pp. 


The thirty-five scholarly contributions in this volume are dedi¬ 
cated to a scholar whom the preface juatly calls “den letzten 
Attmeistcr der einst ungeteilten Indo-Iraniachen Philologic.” Both 
Indie and Iraninn studies, Qeiger*s two great fields, arc worthily 
represented; about two-thirds of the book belO'Ug to the former, 
one-third to the latter. There is, to be sure, very little beariug 
directly on Sinhalese studies, one of GeigePa particular specialties; 
but a number of important articles deal with I^li language and 
literature and other phasea of Buddhism. There ia an excellent 
portrait of Geiger, but unfortunately no bibliography; it is stated 
that one will be published by Karl G, Zistl in the periodical Yo§a. 
The book was actually presented in print to the revered leeipicnt 
on bis birthday, July 21, 1931, altho preparations were started 
less than a year before; an example of rare efficiency for which 
the editor deserves great credit. 

Probably few living scholars except Geiger himself possess suffi¬ 
cient wmpetence in all the fields represented by the contributions 
to estimate their value justly. Certainly this reviewer is not so 
qualified, and the space of this Joubsal is limited* I must, 
therefore, restrict myself to suggesting the richness of the matcriala 
by what will, I fear, amount to little more than an analytic table 
of contents. 


The volume opens with an original Pali poem of felicitation by 
Thera A.^P. Buddhadatta, A. If. Hocart argues against hasty 
identification of the mjlhical Yaksas with the Veddas of Ceylon. 
Th. Zachariae presents interesting Indian and European verkons 
of the folklore motif of the “onigmatio answer ** to a question, J. 
Bloch explains with great finesse the feminine gender of Prakrit 
cflt/fi—SkL (neut.) sarimao, “way" (continued as fern, in 
modern vemaculara; it presapposes an intermediate change from 
nent. to masc., with nom, •rar/mfl — The late E. Leumann 

wdits, in a conveniently analyzed form, an important passage on 
iho pruperti^ Of a Bodhisattva, from Wogihara's edition of 
Asangaa Bodhis^a-bhumi. L. Baohhofer argues powerfully that 
the more a Gandhare head resembles HeUenistic heads, the more 
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certain it is to be late (4th-5th century a, ]>,), instead of early aa 
was once commonly assmueil. B. Ch. Law writea on the in 

Buddbifit literature; it “can well stand for a stupa^ a viharaj an 
assembly hall^ a tree^ a memorial stonej a holy relic or object or 
memorial or place^ or eTen an image; ^ in shorty any object witb 
Teligioua associatioos in a fixed location. B. Fick argues against 
Karandikar^s Tiew that noo-brahmBJUcal gotms in the P^i texta 
were fictitious. Mrs, Rhys DavidB presents another “ Felsenriff der 
Tcrsiinkenen Sakyalehre/^ which in her now well-known view can 
be found only in chance survivals^ almost engulfed in the sea of 
secondary monkish distortiona which, she thinks^ make up most 
of the Pali canon. Contrariwise^ IL Wjutemita thinks that writers 
of this school, with which are associated also F* WelUr and J, 
Przyluski, depreciate the value and originality of the P^i 
records unduly^ while he fully recognizes the need of dealing with 
them critically and of carefully heeding Northern Buddhist aourcee+ 
P* Hommel derives Pali muddd (Skt. from Babylonian 

document, signature^ seal/^ thru Old Persian 
and adds inlereeting obser^^ations on the relations of Indian and 
various Semitic systems of writing. J. Scheftelowitz writes on 108 
as a “ perfect number and analyaes it as the sum of 101 and 7. 
J. Schick presents Indian parallels to Chaucer^B Tuiff, 

from the Vetalapuhcaviiisati and other worka* Batakrishna Ghosh 
collects 116 verses attributed to the lost VyasasmTii in various legal 
works. J. W. Hauer offers a new and important interpretation of 
Toga Sutras IV. 1-6^ and finds evidence of a dose relation between 
Mahaj^ana Buddhism of the 4th-5th centuries A. n+ and the fourth 
book of the Y. 3., which he cxinsidcrs a unit and a late addition to 
the text. H. Oertel gives textual notes on several paasages in the 
Chandogya Upaniead, including 6. 2* on which eee this Jounifl'AL 
35. 240;, where the same passage is treated in a way largely similar 
to Oertel^s, but partly different, Betty Heimann writes on Indian 
'^Nameukunde''^ including not only proper names but generic 
names of animals^ plantSj etc. The present reviewer offers a new 
explanation of the Skt. pronominal stems" in -d. L. Eenou 
speaks of " quelquea particularity du sufike en -k- en Sanskrit." 
M. Waileser has a daring theory of the dative singular ending 
it containa an old gerund of a + root % added to the " bare etem " 
of the nounj so that putraya pulina^d-ayyit} dadiUi meant" Zuna 
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Solm hin gehend (oder gegangen eeiend) gibi (er)." (The least 
serious of my objeotioiis would be that S -|- i in Sanskrit means not 
“ hjEgeben” but "hcrkommen.”) Haiit Erishna Deb, oo " Vedic 
India and MUtoan niea,“ makes some identifications, more 
ingenious than probable, of Yedic and Sanskrit words taken as 
names of tribes with names of peoples mentiooed in Egyptian 
monuments. The editor, W. Wtist, presents a long and searching 
study on Ein weiterer irano^kythischer Eigennamea im 
Sgredaits results are too muncrouB to be listed here, and cer¬ 
tainly some of them are valuable. He deals primarily with RV. 10. 
108. 7d, and argues (1) that Tikti ptiddm means ergiebige Statte 
(of which be bas convinced me), and (2) that fllfliairi does not 
mean in vain " but is a geographical name, of the Panis’ dty, 
comparing later Sanskrit .dints (Megbaduta T). I cannot find 
this part of his argument convincing; to me it seems disproved by 
the other occurKuce of dJatatn in the KT. (10. 71. 6c), which 
Wiist (p. 004) brushes aside rather lightly. The two passages 
support each other, and it seems to me that the only meaning which 
will fit both of them simply and naturally, without straining, is 
something like « vainly the rest of 10. 71.6, in particnlur, cries 
aloud for this. 

The remaining papers deal mostly with Iranian subjects. E. S. 
Njberg discusses the Persian treatment of IE.-(a)jjt-, and hr- from 
fr- in Armenian loanwords from Persian. E. Benveniate has an 
interesting article on synonymous names for certain animsls in the 
Avesta, one said to belong to " good " language, the other to “ bad ” 
which terms B. interprets as meaning sacerdotal and popular (with 
suggestions of a parallel in the Bomerio language). Thev have 
been, but should not be, identified with the well-known Ormaz- 
dian'' and "Ahrimanie” spheres of diction. ,T. Waekernsgel 
studies the Avestan form which he would read vi- in¬ 

stead of va^. A. Meillet discusses At. iJtaiSs-. and explains its 
anomalous initial as containing a dental consonant as prefij, which 
belonga to a group of IE. prefixes first studied by Meringer, J. C. 
Tavadia finds in Middle Persian texts support for Bertel's theory 
of the all-impoTtancc of fire in Avestan lelieion. H. Eciehelt fipnla 
wi^ As verbal augment and with the passive parKciple and 
mfiuitiTe m Soghdian. Steu Konow demonstrates the existence 
of the neuter geuder in the Khotam Saka language. Sir Aurel 
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Stein writes of a ” Persian Bodhisattya from Khotan^ who tiirx^s 
out to be no other than the Persian hero Euatam. Sir J- J, Modi 
raiaes and seeks to answer the question: *"The Mobadan Mobad 
Omid bin Aehavast, i?eferred to bj Hamza Ispbahini. Who wm 
he ? &. Morgensticme gives the text in Pashto^ with an English 

translation, of an Airidi sepoj^s eeeount (taken down orally) of 
his experiences in the Indian army daring the late war. O. Paul 
analyzes the meters of EnckorPa translation of Hahz and their 
relation to the meters of the original* A* V, Jackson writes on 
the Manichaeari confc&sioa'prayer xv'stv'ntffi, which he wotdd read 
:cv-dstaii{in-tft, *^the Good Confessional.” Th. Dombart calls atten¬ 
tion to widespread representations of the va^dt of heaven as a half 
hexagon. The volume closes with an appreciation of Wilhelm 
GeigepB work and influence in the field of the Mslory of religion, 
by R. F* Merkel. 

Fbakxlik Emi^oton* 

Yale UniTerBity- 


Hindujfani Phonetics. By S. G. MoHirmniif Qadet. A phonetic 
study of the Hindnstani Language as spoken by an educated 
person of Hyderabad Beocan. YilleneuTe-Saint-Georga: 
Ituprimerie L^tJnion Typographiquej publisher and date not 
indicated. Pp* 117. 

An y and every book dealing in modem terms and in a modem 
faahion with the phonetics of any Indian language is to be cordially 
welcomed- Our greatest need in this field just now is a full treat¬ 
ment of the phonetics of Western Hindi, the premier vernacular of 
India, and of Tamils the moat important of the Bravidian lan¬ 
guages. Br* Qadri, by presenting the phonetics of one of the 
etoaller dialectfl of Hindi—Beccani Urdu—ia paving the way for 
future workers* It would be easy to find many flaws in his work; 
Urdu is at one time presented aa identical with Western Hindi, 
spoken by a hundred miliion people^ while at another time it would 
eeem to be a sister language; more speeifie information should be 
given in regard to the position of the vocal organs in forming 
certain sounda, and the like* But the good feature of the work 
are many; the employment of the International Phonetic alphabet; 
the copioua nse of palatograms and other iUuatmtionai tables of 
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camparisoQ witb northern dialects; thcae may be mentioned with 
high approval. The book is to be ooramended to those who will take 
it for what it is,—a descriptioD of the phonetics of Hyderabad 
Urdu, and not of Hindustani in general. 


Studies ia ^Taatil lAferalurs and HistoTy. By V, R. Rasiachaitdea 
Diksiiitab. London ; Luxac & Co,, 19*30. Pp. lii + 321, 


Thanks are due to the University of Madras for encouraging as 
investigation of ancient Tamil literature with a view to throwing 
light on early conditions in South India, The author of this work, 
a lecturer in the University, is one of the growing group engaged in 
this investigation. He docs not deal with the whole field, but only 
with certain phases of early Tamil life; nevertheless he has pro¬ 
duced a useful book, and thrown needed light on a dark spot in 
Indian history. Much of the material has already been published 
in various journals in India, and this leads to one of the greatest 
defects of the work. It contains a great many nntrauBlated Tamil 
words, intelligible enough, no doubt, to the original readera of the 
articles, but difficult of comprehension for one whose mother tongue 
is not Tamil. It also detracts from the Interest in the work. 


Those who have supposed that there is virtually no Indian litera¬ 
ture outside of Sanskrit and its related languages, will be greatly 
surprised at the number of Ancient Tamil books cited. The length 
of these works tuns into thousands of stansaa. To moat of the 
works cited, the author assigns more or less definite dates running 
book to the fourth centuiy before our era, or even earlier. He may 
^ right in these dates, but he would have been more couvincmg 
had he stated the grounds for such asaignmente. He conaiders only 
the oldest Tamil literature,—that which comes from the *' Sangoin ” 
age; that is, the period preceding the third quarter of the firet 
milennium a. n. His pictures of the life of this period are inteteste 
mg and at times vivid. The kings of the three Tamil countries 
and the residente of the five ti^ai or regions are marshalled before 
usj we have both queens and courtesans acting in the scenes. The 
virtues, the ^ces, the pasaions of the past were the same as those 
at present; humanity has been able to invent nothing new in these 
lines. Life in that period was much more primitive and Arcadian 
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than at present. Next in iDtereat to his chapter on Social Life^ 
are the chaptera Oja TiniTaljavar and on the Art of War* He citee 
many paiallela between TiruTallavar^s famonfi Knral and early 
San&krit works, such $a Mann and Kantilya, This, he s>ny% ia dne 
to borrowing from Sanskrit; he might hsTe noted, however, that 
the name KantUya ia in the correct form to be a deriTativo from 
Kural. 

The author accepte the tradition in regard to the three sangama, 
or literarr councils^ as authentic; but ho does run them all into 
one, and sbortena their duration from ten thousand years to one 
thousand. He also gives full historical value to the Mahabharata 
and the Efimayana. Ia interpreting the Tamil odes ho also fails 
to allow for the evident exaggeration and flattery of court bards. 
Mr. Dikshitar^s book is belpM, and may Im read with profit- Bnt 
what we really need from Tamil scholars ia a aeries of well edited 
editions of early Tamil books^ accompanied by accurate translations 
and glossaries. Little worth while work in this line has been done 
since the days of Pope and GrauL 


The Thirteen Principal Upaniskads* Translated by Hoeebt 
Ee^teet Hume. With an Outline of the Philosophy of the 
Upanishads and an annotated Bibliography* Second editioBi 
revised. With a Ust of recurreiit and parallel passages by 
Gboboe C. 0. Now York: Oxford Hnitosett PEESa* 

1931 . 

The first edition of this work appeared in 1921; it is a tribnto 
to the careful and accurate work of the author that the book is 
now reprinted substantially as it appeared ten years ago. It is 
scarcely necessary and hardly advisable to comment on a work 
which has been so favorably received and has stood the test of time 
fco well; it is sufficient to say that Br. Hume's translation of the 
Upanishads is easily the best which has appeared in English, and 
probably the best in any language. The general approval which 
has greeted the hook has been due in part to a wise selection of 
Upanishads, to translating whole Upanishads rather than seleetionB 
from them, and to the camful and conservative way in whidi the 
translation has been made. It has been the author's aim through- 

a 
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out to give in idiomatic Engliati as literal a ddioeatioii as possible 
of the ideas coDtaiiied in these aneient docmneiits^ reproducing 
faithfully what has come down to ub of ludia^s early philoBopMcal 
and speeulatire discdasioDs. The attempt has auceseded well- The 
valuable sketch of Upanishadic philosophy which forms the in¬ 
troduction to the book has been reprinted word for word from the 
first edition. It would seem that the neat advance in this field is 
to be made by a comparative study of the Upanishads and the 
earliest documents of the Jc^ins and Buddhiats. Taking into 
account the generally admitted view that transmigraiion is pre^ 
Arj^an, and that the all pervasiveneea of spirit is primarily an 
animistic idea, we should probably he able to throw much light on 
the beliefs of pre-Aryan India, and it might even tum out that 
Brahman and Atman represent animism at itc heat. 

The extensive annotated bibliography has been brought down to 
date. The critical apparatus has been enlarged by the indusion of 
a list of recurrent and paralldl passages in the Cpanidsads snd the 
Bhagavad GTta. This section was prepared by Dr. <x- C. 0. Maas^ 
it enumerates more than 800 such passages. The tranalation of 
Dr. Hume will undoubtedly remain standard for many years longer. 


The Gita Idea of God. By Bsahuacu.vbi GiTANAKn. Madras: 

B* G, Pauit So Co., 1930. Pp. Ixvi + 462. 

The author expounds his phUosophical ideas at eonsidcrabk 
length, not in a very systematic way, but by taking up oertam terms 
and relations and dea^anting on them. He rarely quotes from the 
Bhagavad Gita, but many of bis terms are to be found in that book. 
The bool^ therefore, can scarcely be said to make much of a con¬ 
tribution to our understanding of the Gita; in fact the Gita is 
much the simpler work of the two. Whatever value the book 
poBsessea be said to be in the revelation it gives of the mind of 
one who is an ardent believer in the inspiration of the Bhagavad 
Gita; its relation to the great Indian masterpiece is merely 
uominaL 

Geoeoe WiLLiAH Baowa-. 

X^'niiedv Scbool uE Hissions, 

BArtfdrd. 
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Indisch£ Euml und THumphaRild. Yon AXiBKht Ippei* Morgen- 
land, Heft 30. Leipzig^ 1939. Pp. 34^ and 43 figures. 

The author discusses from a new angle the relations between 
Indian and western art before the time of the mixed art of 
Gandhara. He shows that the characteristic formulae of the 
triumphal procession and of a besieged city are of great antiqmri'^ 
and common to AasYriaUp Egv'ptianj Greek, and Indian art. The 
motifs^ as anch, can he followed back at least to 1000 e.g. But 
while at Bhnrhnt the directly frontal treatment of these and 
other motifs in relief represents a natural deTelopmcnt on Indian 
Boilj parallel to Babylonian,, a change takes place at Saiicj; therej 
combined with the already eristing vertical projection, we find a 
new sense of the position and movement of forms in space^ which 
the author calls perfective. Now the development of this kind of 
special representation took place in Greece in the sixth and fifth 
centuries b. c. When therefore we find it lacking at Bharhut, 
where the Assyrian treatment surviveej and suddenly blossoming at 
SancTj a contact between Greek and Indian art may natu rally be 
assumed. This, it is pointed Out, involved no treason ” to the 
Indian style (the inorganic mixture represented by the later art of 
Gandhara is of quite another sort). The author emphasizes that 
such constructive maBterj of material of foreign origin demon¬ 
strates more clearly than anything else Oie truly individual char¬ 
acter eigentlieb Weseutliche ”) of the receptive art. The de¬ 
velopment from Bharhut to Sane! is not an ^improvement but 
a difference; each great monumental style is complete in itself, 
and critieiem from the standpoint of some other style is irrelevant. 
In the notes to the Plates, Nos, 6 and arc transposed. 


Lea collectiona lihm^es du Muaee Sarraalt d Phnom P^^nh. Par 
Geobobs Gbosl^k. Paris: Ya:s Oest, 19B1. Pp. 3S, frontie- 
piece, and 50 collotype plates. 

M. Qroslier, who has made many valuable contributions to the 
history of Khmer art, is the true creator and organiser of the Mnafe 
Albert Sarraultj founded in 1919, and now housing by far the 
most important collections of Khmer art extant, aside from what 
remains in Connected with the museum is an adequate 
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libraryj and the School of Cambodian Arta, where the traditional 
eraftfi axe taught and practised in a Teritable 
pAsAda such as the Pali tracts speak of. The eoUectiou includeB 
290 stone statneSj 55 inscriptions^ 110 architectuTal fragments, and 
abont 700 bronzea, besides jewelleryj arnj&j eeramicSj cs>ina, and 
some pamtings. It is especially rich in pre-Khitier or “ Khmer 
priinitif scnlptnre, i. the art of Fn-5fan; M. Groslioi^fi elaesifi- 
cation being: pre-Khmer (5th-Sth centnTy)^ early Khmer (9th- 
12th century), and late Khmer (end of iSth-lith centnij)* He 
accepts the dating of the Bayou at the end of the 12th centuTy, 
suggested by Stem and Coed^s* The sequence ia on the whole one 
of dediiie: ** ce quo Vimagier pr4-Khmlr simplifiait, !e Khmfer la 
codifie ” 

The strange term Gr&o-Gnpta (p, IS) ia not nmeh better than 
the Grico-Khmir formerly ti$^ by IL GrosUor] as remarked by 
Goioubew, BEFEOj 1927-8, p. 389, the style is simply Gupta. The 
comparison of the Buddha head of PI. HI with the AmaravatT 
type ia noteworthy. Gould not PI. VTII, fig. 2, a headless figure 
holding a tanfAl female figore on the left arm, have been a repre¬ 
sentation of the Varaha Avatar of Vianu? In PI, X, fig. 1, the 

full vase may represent Tasundhara ; the Bodhisattra is in. the 

earth'touching poaej aud the scene seems to combine the visit of 
deities preceding the Mara Dhar^a with that event, rather than 
the subsequent invitation to preach. The splendid horse-headed 
figure, PI. XX, might be a reprcBcntation of Lokeivnra aa “lo 
cheval Balaha", of- the reproduction and discussion by Goloubew 
in BEFEO, 1927, pp. 234-5, which should have been died. Pla. 
XXT, 2 and XXVTlj 1^ are important becauEc the dates and places 
of origin are emctly known. In PI. L, figs. 4 and 8, the vasea 

k goulot et d^ver^ir are the neck being the spout, 

and the lateral opening a filling, not an emptying place- The 

volume will be indi&peuaible to all studenU of Khmer art 


UAttelage e£ Ja de d if^vers : coninbulhn i 

Je resclacage. Far Ct. Kefeuuee nE5 No^ttes. 
Paris: Picard, 1931. 2 vol^.* with 457 illustrations. 

This second edition of a treatise deocribed in the Introduction by 
Jerome Carcopino aa “d^jA classique^* is extremely defective in 
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p&its rfilating to Indio- Indian seolptui^ ia said to date only ffom 
the beginning of the Chnstian era. Saddi is dated lst-2nd century 
A. a, Bharhnt (fig. 287, ** Bahnit") is assigned to the 7th oentuiy 
A. tK, and a Qandharan scnlptum of about the second century (fig- 
268) is said to be from Bharhut. The well known representation 
of Suiya at Bodhgaya, ca, 100 b. c. (fig. 103) ia assigned to the 
4th A- n. and called “ Buddha 

The invention of stirrups is credited to China in the 7th oentniy, 
ftr>d it is stated that stirrups are not met with in India before the 
9th. It baa usually been supposed that the representations of riders 
at Bhaja, Sand (Marshall, p. 138), and Mathura 

(Bacbhofer, Early Indian Scvdptutt, pi. 72, lower left), all in the 
last two centuries B. c», prove a use of stirrups in India earlier than 
anywhere else; but the author is certainly right in describing the 
Knlu lotd (p. 231 and fig, 263) as proving only the use of a loose 
strap (*'Bous*ventTiJre d’appui pour lea pieds "), and all the other 
early exaraples may be really of the same kind; in which case the 
use of a true stirrup in India before the &th century A. D. stHl 
remains to be demonstrated. Kow as to China, figa. 232-234 show¬ 
ing horses with stirrups are not in Boston, but in Fhilsdelphia^ 
on the other hand, two Chinese BteUe in Boston, dated 529 and 554, 
show excellent repicsentationa of stirrups. Stirmps cannot be 
traced in China before, nor does the character for stirrups, with 
radical denoting metal, come into use until after, the Han period l 
it is much more likely that the stirrup was introduced into China 
with the trade in horses from Central Asia m the 4th or 5th century 
t-hflu that it was invented in China.^ 

The author asserts (p. 269) that Indian iconography does not 
afford a single example of a woman on horseback; but see Cunning¬ 
ham, Stupa of Bharhnt pi. XXXII, 6, and Maisey, Sanchi and iU 
Remains^ pi, XXX, 6, while in more recent times the equestrian 
abilities of Kajput women are well known, and examples are found 
in Rajput paintings. Why are the Gandharsn sculptutes, figs. 104, 
105, 266, dated in the 6th, 8th, and 6th centuries? and what ia 
meant when (p. 231) ive laad of “ the bas-reliefs of the temple of 
Amamvati and other (am) Graeco-Buddhist bas-reliefs”? Aiikor 

* As r«ently pointed out by Zoltin de -mkits, “ L'Art de. grtndrt mi^ 
tiou en Hongrie et «i ErtrSme-Orient Bev. de* ortt 

1S31, p. 71. 
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Wat is dated 9th ccatury in place of early 12 th, the Bayoh Sth 
century in place of late ISth, The Ladiaii (Mughal) pamtingSi 
figs. 109j 363;^ 441, are of the IBth, net the loth century. No 

referenee is made (p. BBT) to E. W_ HopkLpe^ " Notes from India/^ 
JAOS 19 (1890), S and 32 (1901)^ 2, where Indian hits and 
bridles are discussed. 

No one can be a firat hand authority in every dcpaxtineiit of the 
archaeology of the world; but we have a right to e^ect something 
better than this from an encyclopaedic work purporting to be 
authority tive. 

AnSAH^Ji K- COOirABJl3WA3LT. 

MuKuni chl F)n« ArU, Boatan, 


rrw(fcfft^aZdiffl/>iifiis(icari(TTEi, Tol, I. ZdtiuBmcKirtfra. Translated 
into English by H?lex M. Johnson, Ph, D. (Gaekirad’s 
Oriental Series, J^g. 5|), Baroda: OeieS'tAl iNStirirra, 
1931. Pp. 3£s + aSOj with 6 iUuetrations. Ha. 15. 

For a unniber of yeara Dr, nden 11. Jobnaon haa been occupied 
with translating the voluininonB, important, and hitherto nntrana- 
lated Tri^tisalnkapumsacBritra (LiTea of the Sixty-three IHue- 
trions Personages) of the Jain monk Eleniacand.ra, In the prosa- 
ention of her purpose alie has spent a number of years in India 
reading the te.xt with lear&ed Jain sadhus that she might get their 
help on the many passages that need more illumination than can 
be obtained from our existing works of reference. The preaent 
Tolume, containing the lires of the first T^rthomkara, ^sabha, and 
his son Bharata, the first Cakravartin, is the initial instalment of 
her work, and its high value is at once apparent. 

The translation is based upon the unsatisfactory edition of 
Bhavnagar, 1906—I believe no other has ever been published—but 
with this Dr. Johnson has oonipared five (paper?) MSS in Baroda, 
Poona, and Bhavnagar, and readings suppUed her from (palm- 
leaf?) MSS at Patan and Cambay, The MSS are not precisely 
identified for aa, hut if those at Cambay and Patau are the ones 
I abould suppose were used, they are probably the oldest ^fSS of 
the Trisasti" in erisience. The results of Dr. Johnson's compari¬ 
sons are not given as critical notes to the teit hut as a list of Text 
Corrections without citation of specific authority. Hence the cor- 
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rections ato not all easy to evaluate: molt of them are obvious 
improvementfl, some being the rectification of misprints^ an occa¬ 
sional one seems not necessarily ipevitable (e. g, 1. 237^ 1.272, 
1.714} but may be demanded by manuscript readings, 

The Adiavaracaritra^ with its combination of legend and sermon, 
is, as Dr. Johnson properly remarks, almost a bondbook of 
Jainism ”, aud it il therefore deserving of the copious notes and 
appendices with which she has enriched the translation. Her book^ 
with this added material, does indeed become a handbook of Jain 
doctrine, especially the Svet3mbara, eontaining an ordered pre¬ 
sentation of cosmography, Karmii, the fourteen Gunasthanas, the 
nine Tattvas, and the qualities of the PahcaparamestbuiB, and in 
addition has many uEeful scattered notes on cult and ^eial prac¬ 
tices, The material is, wherever posiiblcj drawn from original 
sources, and corrects a number of minor errors in previoue studies^ 
Her scholarly work, thereforcji is not merely a definitive translation 
of Hemacandra^a first parvan, but also a contribution to the 
interpretation of Jainism- 

The translation itself, which is the chief portion of the work, il 
most carefully made. In a doee esamination of a number of 
passages I have found aJmoat nothing to which 1 can offer con¬ 
structive objections- The rendering is in general literal and accu¬ 
rate, yet readable, ’with due account taken of the puns that are the 
bane of most such work. On two passages I should like to offer 
notea; one of them Dr. Johnson hcradf has recogum^ed as difficult. 

The first is in 2. 518-9: 

srfddviagandam ca 

vicii ntrai /iejnatiosMmm 

'Upan SFomtfto drsiivinodHt^a pur^nd^rah 
vifdae sihilpfi^drr^ d-sifr nablia^vn noAAofmiiitiu 

This il translated (p. 129): '' So Purandara placed on the canopy 
above the Master to nmuse his eyes a sndamagaiida, made of gold- 
leaf, a golden sun rich with nedclacee and half'-ncekUcei of vario’us 
jewels, like the sim in the sky.” The critical worda here are 
ddmagandu. and prdkdn^ Dr. Johnson takes ddmagai^da or rather 
to mean *^a gold ornament” (see p+ 475); rather ddm^ganda 
means something like garland-cluster ” (ef. Jacobi, 

Erzdhlungejt 18.14; Meyer, Hindu Tales, p, 56 n; Pdia Sadda 
itfdlanMro, a. v. ganda^ Hindi and is probably to 
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be tekea as a compound meaning “ hadng a cluster ^or dusters) 
of garlands Tbe word pr&kara is taken by Dr. Johnson in her 
footnote to be et^uiralent to a Prakrit representation of an original 
Sanskrit but this seems entirely unlikely. Instead^ it 

seems better considered as a derivatiTo of prskSfa " sort, kind ", 
and is to be taken as meaning "eto.”j of. Pim Sadda 
8.V. pa^Sra. The entire passage I ehonld reader: “Similarly 
Parandara placed . . , a golden snn (i. e., a golden ball that shone 
like the sun), with lordy dusters of garlands, which was mede of 
gold etc., and was rich with . , . " The passage is excellently 
ilituninatcd by a passage at the Corr^ponding point in the story 
of Parsvanatha's birth as told by Berendra in hU KJtd to ’DttarS- 
dhyayana XXIII (t«t and translation by Charpentier in ZDMQ 
69. 3aiff.j our passage on p. 332, lines 19-21, and p. 331,, lines 
26-29; Charpenticr edited the passage wrongly and did not under¬ 
stand it); Utvanijjt^'hnibfisagam iiri'ddma’ff(tnd<i.'maiti‘ 

rayona'tna^^fiyam hdrUi'wbhiyam hhoyavao ditthU 
tiiios nikkhivsi “He (Sakra) pnt on the ceiling to delight the 
Master’s sight a golden ball ornamented with splendid garland- 
dusters, pearls, and jewels, adorned with neefclsiees etc." The object 
described by Henmciindra was a bail for the amusement of the 
infant l^l^bba, but a very fine one. 

Another passage is in 2. 533, where the lustration of the infant 
:^abha is described, and deals wiih the passing of the water- 
pitchers from god to god: 

VTTtddrok&ttdn hsste^ Jmsicbhytih aa^curisnavvi^ 

hobhrajire U kolofilA Srimaidm Makk iva 

The translation (p. 123) reads: “Moring from hand to hand of 
the gods, the pitchers looked like small boje of the wealthy " 1 

suggest reading oa?BH(a) for 6dliika(a) and trandating the word 
“nng, aed-TiDg"; cf. Monier-Williams s.t. tJiUoio, valikH, and 
Schmidt, Nackt^ffe zu BoehUinffk Satislrit WcrterftucA s. t 
T he emendation is trifling, and giTes the passage eiceUent sense. 

^js work unU have many uses to scholar, and it is gratifying 
to know that Br. Johnson is plmming to publish a translaaon of 
rest of Hemacandra'a text Much of the remainder, I belioTe, 
IS already far adracced io preparatioD. 
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The Elephant-Lore of the Hindus, The Elephant-Sport (MItanga- 
L!la) of NTiakantha, Tiirodated from the onginal San&l^it 
with mtrodnctionjr notes^ and gloaaary, by Feanklik 
N ew Haven i Talk IfiovnEsiTY Peess, 1931. Pp. jx 4- 
$S.OO 

This work serves a double purposo- It gives ua a reEable trans¬ 
lation of the Hindu work on “ elephantologj^ ” called the Matanga- 
UMj displacing the tranalation by Zimmer (1939) | and it gives 
a valuable lexicon of technical terms dealing with elephaatflj which, 
will be helpful in the interpretation of many passages in Indian 
literature. The translation of tlie text has been made with the 
aid of information drawn from the Hastjayurveda and a MS of a 
work on elephant-science now lying in the Tanjore palace library^ 
where I myself had the good-fortune to $ee it in 1939, It would 
have been an addition in vividness (if not in art) to Professor 
Edgerton^s work if be could have reproduced some of the paintings 
that accompany this MS, but he hod only a copy of the MS to uAC. 
To check the statements of the Hindus about elephants^ Edgerton 
consulted modem zoological accounts of that animalj from which 
it appearSj firsts that the Hindus had a large fund of very accujfate 
knowledge about the elephant, and, secondly, that modem scientiho 
knowledge of the animal is far from complete. Some of the phe¬ 
nomena mentioned by the Hindus still remain to be tested 
scientifically. 

There is no effort to exploit the abundant material on the ele¬ 
phant in literature, religion, folk magiCj which would have carried 
the author into researches of great length. Among the few state¬ 
ments which Edgerton permits himself in the wider field, there ia 
one (p. liv) which I beHeve ahotild be challenged: *■! do not 
believe that the practitioners of gdja^^tTOj or Indiana generally, 
ever thought of elephants primarily, if at all, as magical brmgers 
of i-oin.” Without setting out upon a study of that topic, I should 
like to call attention to the rain-briuging elephant of Prin«^ 
Vessantara in the Yessantora Jataka, and to rites of human sacri¬ 
fice to rain-bringing elephants (in symbolic form) as described in 
Thurston, Omens and SupentUions of Bouthem India (1913), 
pp, 303 t Also, the notion of the seems bard to under¬ 

stand unlesa it is based on a belief in the rain-bringing qualities 
of ekphanta (the way an elephant sprays water with his trunk 
would naturally form a baflis for a myth). 
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The Tfitioiu Indifia scieDces offer an attreetiTe field of atudy, as 
this work illustrates. Some have been treated already; others 
remain. The exploration of works dealing with thcui not only 
assists the student of literature; it may also contribute an item 
here and there to natural science. 


Bvddhiai Sculptures from a Stvpu near (?olt Village, 

District. By T-2?- Ramachanpiuu. {Bulletin of the Madras 
Museum — New Series, General Section, Vol. I, Pari 1). 
Madras: Qotebxkext Press, 1&S9, Pp. 47, with 12 plates. 
Ba. 2/12. 

A handful of sculptures from a stupa mound in the Guntur 
region, belonging to the “Amaravati School”, is here briefly, 
accurately, and scientifically described by Mr. Bamachandran. 
Every piece is dearly identified and compared, in tabular arrange- 
ment, with similar scenes in other sculpture of the same school. 
This table shows the parallel representations, and at the same time 
helps in dating the Goli finds, which Mr. Bamachandran considers 
from various points of view, and puts in the late (fourth) Amara- 
vati period, Mr. Bamachaudron’s method is one o! perfect darity, 
and his small monograph is a good piece of scholarship. 

While every scene is most plausibly identified, I should mate a 
small suggestion concerning the details of one. In the esse of the 
visit of the Buddha to his wife Yasodhara (Plate II F, described 
pp. 5-7), I would suggest that instead of reading the scenes from 
left to right, we should read them from right to left, as in the 
Nalagiri scene (Plate III H). We would then have at the extreme 
right Bilhula asking his mother to go visit the Bnddha, while she 
reliises; in the center ahe would be seated waiting for the Bnddha, 
while Rahula, appearing before her, goes to invite him; at the left’ 
the Buddha is entering the apartment, while Rjihula greets him’ 
and Toaodbara, at the extreme left, falls to her knees. In the 
case of Plates I, IV. and Till, the couples should perhaps be 
regarded as auspicious Mithnna couples. 

There is much more material in the Madras Government 
Museum, and in the Madras Presidency, which the Mnseum could 
well consider having Mr. Bamachandran publish. 

W. Koemax Beowx. 

ot PflnnfijlvMnia, 
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Studies in iks Lankorvatam Sutra* By Daiset^ Tmtabd St3^ir£i. 
London* George EootLRDGS & Sons, Ltd. 1930. SOs, Pp* 
EDcii -\- 464. 

This is, in seirerftl respects, the weightiest volmne that has come 
to m from the pen of Baiectz Tcitfl^o Soanki. Departing from his 
earlier method of expounding doctrines of MahlySmsm^ particn- 
krlj Zen, with samplings from a wide variety of sonress/ he haa 
here concentrated npon the teachings of a single text, long reoog- 
nized as of basic importance in several Mahayanist schools, indnd- 
ing Zen and Yogacira. The result is a work unihed, instmctive, 
and aiiggestive for further research. While the interest is still 
predominantly philosophical and doctrinal the author shows that 
he is not unaware of the isanes raised by problems of hiGtorical 
and textual criticisin. 

The first third of the book is occupied with the Introduction. 
The source texts are described; the Sanakrit published in 1923 by 
the late Dr. Bunyu Xanjo^ one Tibetan translation^ and three 
Chinese translatioos- A critical comparison of a section in parallel 
renderings, carried far enough to illustrate characteristic difier- 
ences, gives a hint of numerous textual problems still awaiting 
ifolution by exhaustive treatment. Xo light is forth-eoming on the 
important question as to the date of composition of the Sanskrit 
LaiLkavataray nor m to its documentary relationship to earlier or 
later sutras. There grows> however, the more or less indistinct 
picture of some early disciple setting down in detached notes the 
oral teachings of hia time^ without intention of orderly arrange¬ 
ment, notes which with some later additions and changes became 
the Lafikavatara which we have today. Following this critical 
section come valuable passages translated from traditional Buddhist 
histories relative to the connection of the Lahkavatara with the 
Zeu patriaTchs and to its study in China and Japan. A translation 
of the summarissing introductory chapter of the Siitra brings the 
reader into immediate contact with the style and ideas of the work. 

Insight and philosophic skill mark the treatment of the second 
part of the book which is concerned with the lahkavatara as the 
intellectual expression pur excellence of Zen Buddhism^ A maaterlj 

* A& in hifl of Lojadflu^ lOOTp and 

tn Zen nuddihiiin^ Liondofi, 
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anilyeis of the eiporienee of iniaoet lediz^ation 
imfoldfi an intelll^ble account of its relation^ in logic, psychology 
and the pjactioal life* The author knows how to clothe hia thought 
in appropriate philosophical language^ and hia careful expositiona 
of both Chinese and Sanskrit terms place all Weeteni readers in hie 
debt. It is recognized that the same subject-matter viewed from 
different angles may he approached with differing logical or psycho¬ 
logical categorieSi Hence the great wealth of Buddhist technical 
terms indicative of significant nuances in thonght and ejqieriEiice. 
Epiatcmological and p^'chologicaJ distinctiona learned here may 
conceivably be useful in studyLug teirta other than the Lahkavatara* 
Btudents of Yogacam philosophy will appreciate especially the 
last third of the book which treats of important theories in the 
Sutra other than those of Zen, A conception of ^"mind-only"* 
is found, which is apparently an earlier and broader 
statement of the doctrine refined by Asahga and Vasubandhu as 
^ consciousness-only {pi/ndiwundim) or representation-only " 
{d/naph‘fndirti). The doctrine of no-birth (anufped^) is inter- 
pneted as a condition " transcending relativity ” a cessation of the 
illuBion-weaving activity of the miudj which is in essence the 
Buddhist conception of immortal it}'. A doctrine of a Buddha 
Trinity is noted which seems to be a forerunner of the developed 
later theory of triple body " which aUows for the notion 

of one Absolute Truth {iathtid) eipneasing itself in several essen¬ 
tial functions. In fact the impression is left upon the reader that 
the LahMvatsra representa in germ early intuitive insights which 
furnished the materisl for systematic philosophical daboration at a 
somewhat later period. The certainly and detail of such relation^ 
ship cannot he determined until much more work ia done both ou 
the LsjifcSvatara and on the other great !AlahajiIna sutras. But in 
the meantime Mr. Suzuki has made aubstantial contribution in 
introducing this greats if still pnztiing^ sutra to the English-speak- 
mg world. 

Mention must not be omitted of the Sanskrit-Chmese-Euglish 
Glossary which fills pages 3?S^58. In intention it was prepared 
principallj for the benefit of Japanese and Chineae readers. But 
all Weatemers working with SanakritChinesc teits will find it con¬ 
venient, especially since in addition to brief definitions and quota¬ 
tions eiplanatoiy of the technical terms listed^ it refers to rdevant 
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passagies In body of the book where more extended discussions 
may ^ found. It c&n bo useful for i:esding other MaMyuniat tests 
than the Lahkaratara Sutra. 

C. H. Hamtlto??. 

Oberlln College. 


Noted Forcelaina of Successive DynasiUs, with comments and 
illustratioDfl by Esiasq YOau-Pten-, BeTiaed and annotated 
by Kuo Pao-Ch'aho and Johx C. BEfiaPSON-. Peiping: Cm 
Q ttat PuBLISHTJfO CoMPANl, 1931. Large folio siae. 86 
plates in colors. 

Hsiang Yuan-pien, better known to us under his ftuo Mo-lin 
{15S6-90), famed as an art collector, critic, painter, and calli- 
graphist, was the first and only Chinese who conoeiTod the idea 
of preparing a catalogue of porcelains with illustrations of the 
ohjects, after the model of the earlier catalogues ef ancient bronzes, 
such as the Soo feu and Po few t'u lit. His iUustrations were 
colored, but his manuscript was not published during his lifetinie. 
It came into the possession of the Manchu prince Yi and finally 
passed into the hands of S. W, Bushell, who took it to London, 
where it perished in a fire. Fortunately copies of it had prerioualy 
been made in China; one of these was subsequently obtained by 
Bushell who published a translation of it with the illustrations in 
ooloTB in 1908- Dr. Fergufion and his Chinese collaborator dis- 
corered another copy of the manuscript made hy the same artist at 
a somewhat earlier date, in 1836, and gire good reasons for theb 
oonTiction that the manuscript found in the palace of Prince Yi 
was not the original of Haiang Mo-lin, but a copy made by his 
descendants. Dr. Ferguson spent several years on a careful study 
of the manuscript and noted a number of erroia and miBatatements 
in Heiang’a teirt. This research led to the repnblication of the 
entire work, giving the complete revified Chinese test with an 
Engliah translation and a number of learned annotations. A por¬ 
trait of the author with a brief aketeh of his life is prefaced to the 
volume, also an illuEtration of the goose-shaped ink-palette, usrf 
bv him, kept in a boa of sandalwood (referred to merely nnder its 
Chinese name ise ran, which is Pierociiirpas sanidtinvs; see Sino- 
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Iranica, p- 439), A table of the porcelain glares in Chineee and 
English, mentioned in the text, is extremely valuable to the student. 

This is one of the most beautiful books which it baa ever been my 
good fortune to seej it is a most perfect specimen of printing^ on 
hand*made bamboo pap»er, with binding in Chinese si^le; the 
colored reproductions are exquisite, so are the yellow sUk wrappers 
and the case mounted on yellow silk with the imprint of the title 
in gold. 

Hsiang has adopted jio system of classification for his porcelains { 
those produced by the same kilns of the Sung and Ming perioda 
are separated and appear scattered without any order. It would 
have beeu preferable to disregard this fortuitous arrangement of 
the plates and to rearrange the objects in chronological sequence 
and according to kilns j for instance, all the Ju yao, Ko yao, Kwan 
yao, and so on, together. This would have facaitatcd the use of 
the volume considerably, especially as it is devoid of an index. For 
the rest. Dr. Perguson^s work is a vast improvement on Bushell'a 
both as to the text, which is critically emendated, and translation, 

A few observations on technical terms, which occurred to me 
while reading the book, may follow. The rendering “the glaze is 
of light greenish blue tone, as dear and transparent as a precious 
beiyl" (plate 2) is not exact The text has ^ ^ ^ ^ 

which means “like (he ruby {^a^hu is transeription of Arabic 
going back to the Yiian period) and sapphire ” The plant 
^ sAi, the stalks of which were anciently used for purposes of 
divination, is enoneoudy explained as a species of Artcniisia; it is 
the milfoil (AcAilZeo millefoliufn). The sunflower appears twice 
(plates 46 and 67), but Hsiang Mo-lin could not have been ac¬ 
quainted with it; for the sunflower is a plant of North American 
origin and was introduced into Chius in the latter part of the 
seventeenth century. It is firet described in the Eua Hnq 
(“Mirrors of Flowers") by Ch'en Hao-tse in 1688. Giles (pic¬ 
torial Art, Sd ed., p. Ill), following Pang Lai-chen, has a sun¬ 
flower even in a Sung paintiBg by Chao Ch'ang. The flower in 
question 4 ^peci^ of itialloWp 

All students of Chinese art will be grateful to Dr. Ferguson for 
t^s superb publication which is a fundamental work for the study 
^ porcelains. Dr. Ferguson hopes to carry this work bevond 
Hs,ang’B album and to base it upon the study of many exampka in 
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the Palace Musenin. We look forward to these researches with 
keea anticipation. 


Trailt ta Inmost Asia. Five Years of Eisploraiifm with the Roeiich 
Central Asian Expedition. By Geoboe N. Boesioh, New 
HaTen: Tale Usitbesitt PsKs, 1931, 504 p. 

Dr, Boerieh has written a vivid and entertaiming account of the 
five years’ eipedition sponsored and led by his father, Kicholas 
Hoetieh, through Central Asia. The party started from DarjeeUng 
in 1925, traversing Kashmir and Ladakh to Khotan and Kashgar, 
exploring Chinese Turkestan, Iteungaria, and Mongolia, crossing 
the Gobi Desert and returning by way of eastern and central Tibet 
to Darjeeling in May 1930, This volmne is not merely a dry travel 
narrative and a recital of personal adventures, but is thickly inter¬ 
larded with many interesting contribntions to archaeology and to 
Tibetan and Mongol literatupea. The author has also recorded 
incidents of contemporaneona history and baa described the life 
and culture of the natives, being guided by a good knowledge of 
their languages. It is of course impossible to eum up or Teview sJl 
the new data of a book of such compass; bo I shall eon^o myself 
to a few' observations that may be of interest to orientalists. 

The author gives some interesting infonnation on the epic poem 
of Gesar, and I concur with him and Poppe in the view that the 
greater part of it originated among the nomadic tribes of Tilwt; 
this, of course, does not predude the possibility of many motives 
being derived from foreign sources. However, I do not agree with 
him in regarding the Gesar saga as “ a daea of Bon literature. 
It has nothing to do with Bon religion and simply belongs to the 
national literatnre of Tibet, in the same maimer as the Chinese 
romance of the Three Kingdoms is part of the national literature 
of China and belongs neither to Confucianism nor to Taoism, The 
Rueaian Academy of Sciences ia not the only one that possesses the 
Gesar epic. The Berlin Museum fur Volkerknnde has one print^ 
volume (out of three) obtained by the brothera Schlagintweit, 
which fact ooutioverts the author’s assertion that "all copies of 
this important work are in manuseript form." In feet, an ^tion 
in three volumes has been printed at Lhasa. The Pierpont Morgan 
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Libraiy in New York hee & bea^ntifiilly written manuscript for¬ 
merly in. the poeseesion of the Tashi Tjuna^ procured by me for Mr. 
Morgan, and I have myself a manuaoript edition from the hand of 
£arl Marx. The Library of Congress owns a Biuuniarised life of 
Gesar presented by W. W. BockhilL 

Dr. Soerich ^p. 360) says that " during the Manchu mle. King 
Qesar was proclaimed under the name of Huang-ti, the divine pro¬ 
tector of the Mancha dynasty. In Tibet all temples dedicated to 
Huang-ti are said to be temples of Gesar." This is not Huang-ti^ 
but Kuan-ti, so-called god of war. Klaproth devoted a special 
article to the identification made by the Chinese of Gesar with 
Kuan-ti. 

There is no eeniiection between the modem Ladakhi term (trgon 
^"half-breed, hybrid/^ used with reference to both man and 
animals) and the old Central-Asiatic term for the NestorianSj 
irkagun orarkawiin (p. 29), as I explained in Toung Pao, 1913, 
p, 493. The misprint *‘Lone Stone “ (p. 415) instead of '^Long 
Stone” should be mentioned, as the reader unacquainted with 
Tibetan could not detect it, for this is the literal meaning of 
Do-ring. 

Dr. Boerich was informed by the abbot of the Shamgbn Monas- 
tery that “ no printed copies of the Bon scriptures erist and that 
all exiating copies are manuBcript,” More fortunate than this 
abbot, I saw in 1909 in the house of a Bon layman in western 3e- 
ch*wan, where I spent the night, a printed edition of the Bon 
Kaujar; it was beautifully printed, and he gave me some speci¬ 
men folios as a souvenir. I availed myself of this opportunity to 
read several treatises in this edition. These were simply mcdelcd 
alter Buddhistic sutras, the Buddhistic terms being ch^ged into 
the corresponding Bon terms. I think that a study of this scKalled 
Bon Kanjur is not worth any one’s time and energy. In the king¬ 
dom of Tantuug, whose prince is an adherent of the Bon and in 
whose palace I enjoyed hospitality for a week, I acquired a large 
number of Bon manuscripts and prints. RockhiU, in a letter to 
Bhys Davids {JBAS, 1892, p. 599), already wrote with reference 
to the Bon, “ At the Shachnng gomba [djon-po] they print hooka, 
and it would be well if some one visited the palace, as they might 
have books of interest, although the two I have read of theirB were 
a jumble of Lamaist works and of undoubtedly recent date.” 



Laufer^ Trails to Inmost etc. 

The author’s notes on the Bon religion (there is no reason for 
writing Bon as he doesj Bon is the eorrect Tibetan form and cstab- 
lifihed in our literature for aeTeral generations) are most interest¬ 
ing, and his promised translation of a Bon text (p. 864) is eagerly 
anticipated. 

I doubt reiy mnch the mireetneas of the assertion that the 
Kanjiir and Taojur of Derge are usnaUy printed on thick Chinese 
paper from metal blocks. I was at Derge myself and acquired 
there a good many Tibetan books, all printed on Tibetan paper 
from wooden blocks; paper is manufactured in the Derge district, 
and neither there nor anywhere else in Tibet or China have I heard 
of any prints from metal blocks. I do not understand why the 
author writes Kanjiir and Tanjiir (a pronunciation which I have 
never heard) instead of Kanjur and Tanjur adopted by the whole 
world during the last two centuries. There is enou^ confusion 
in the spelling of oriental names, and it is unneceusary that every 
new author add fuel to this confusion by his own personal pref¬ 
erences. And why use the spelling Ch'ien-Iong if every one else now 
writes Ch‘ien-lung? 

The statement that the first Tibetan books were printed et 
Peking about A. d. 1069 (p. 136) is not correct. This is traceable 
to a mistranelation by A. Forke, who in a Chinese inscription of 
that year in the temple Ta-kio-se near Peking misunderstood the 
term Tsang king (" Tripitaka") for Tibetan efltras; the qu^ion 
is merely one of a translation of Buddhistic literature into Chinese; 
at that time there were no Lamas in Peking. 

The Tolnme is accompanied by numerous excellent illustrations 
chiefly reproduced from paintings of Kicholss Boericb and a map. 
It is a fine example of bookmaking, on which the Yale University 
PreBS merits hearty congratulations. It is the fourteenth volume 
published by it from the income of the PhUip Hamilton HcMillan 
Memorial Publication Fund established in 1933. 

B. Laufie. 


Field 

Chicago. 
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The Temples of Anking and Their CvJis. A Study of Modem 
Chioese Heligion, By Johx Kniobt Sheyocic. Foreword by 
Kasl LuDTift Rbichblt. Faris! p, Geuthnee, 1931, 36 
plates; 306 pp. 

Compiled through a number of years, and limi ted to the phe¬ 
nomena of e particular locale, the typical central China city of 
Anking, this fresh inTcstigation of China’s temples and their re¬ 
lated cults possesses unusual value. The introduction and the 
succeeding chapter provide a general discuasion of Some funda¬ 
mental aspects of Chinese religions, for which the subsequent six 
chapters, eadi dealing with a special class of temples detemioed 
by the cult, adduce a wealth of detail. A comprehensive list of 
Chinese sources appears in the Index, The omisaion of the notable 
publications of H. Maspero and M. Granet from the bibliography 
of Western authorities, is doubtless accouutcd for by the evident 
completion of the manuscript prior to the appearance in 19£7 and 
1939 of the definitive works of these sinologiats, 

Dr. Sbryock’s monograph suggests a possible revaluation of the 
traditional attitude towards Chinese religious practices. Is it 
neccesatily true, for example, that the Chinese reveal in the multi¬ 
tude of their canonized personages a clear-cut polytheism (p. 17) ? 
Jt has been customarv to stigmatize the euhemeiistie hierarchv of 
ChiuDSe cults aa “gods" and their iconographicid representations 
as “ idols But many of these, aside from the puTely local tnte- 
lary deities, aueb as the Hsieh Chi {Ske Chi, p. 139, “ Spirits of 
the Land and Grain”), the Ho Shen (ifuo Shin, p. 131, Fire 
God”), end the 'Tn Ti <p. 1S9, “Earth Code”), refiect fairly 
faithfully the roles of the "saints” of the Western calendar. 
Apart from certain primitive and perhaps animistic concepts of 
earliest China, the divinities of popular worship as revealed in the 
temples of Anking, are the heroes of Chinese legend and more 
frec^ently frankly historical personagea. These have been adopted 
as “ patron saints ” by special groups, whether gilds or larger con¬ 
gregations. Anthropomorphism has been no more characteristic of 
the Chinese than with ourselves <p. 11), The Chinese “ Trinity " 
the Three Holy Ones, San Shea {San Shing, pp, i3l t), Confneius 
(or Kuan-ti), Lao TzQ and Fo (Buddha), actuoUj if not by 
official prescription, points to a popularly syTicretbcd monotheism. 
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foT the worship of Shaug-ti was icBerred as an Imperial ceremonial 
<p. !?)• 

The rites associated with anoeator worship, a traditionally con¬ 
troversial question (p. 67), are especially well exemplified in the 
Anking temples (chap.: Ancestral Temples), Dr* Shryock is 
convinced that ancestor worship is a religions observance “because 
the same rite is used in the worship of unquestioned gods like 
Shang Ti Tet it ia conceivable that such rites difler only in 
elaboration rather than in principle from our own gestures of 
respect at the graves of onr dead. The distioetion throughout 
would appear to be that the Chinese have retained what the earlier 
Mediterranean world held, sharply rationali^sed concepts (cf. the 
conclamaiio and chao liun.). 

Dr, Shryock has added valuable material from the district Chih, 
** gazetteer ”, which especially since the Ming era has provided local 
records for every region of the Empire, The Hvailing (Htni-ninp) 
hate A chih, the latest edition published in 1915 (p. 39), has been 
drawn upon for historical data and statistical material, and for 
essays on temples and divinities. The variety of information con¬ 
tained in this work, which to be sure requires critical tieatment, 


is indicated in the table of cootonts (Append ix 3). 

The volume etophasijcs the technical dlflknjltiea as y^ en¬ 
countered in the publication of scientific sinological treatises in 
this country, when as a rule the author's text must be handled by 
a European" press (cf. Ck^u Hou Chieh, p- 118, Shih Chang, p, 
IS), Errors in transcription are not so readily eipiainable, al¬ 
though deviations from the accepted transliterations of many words 
mav be accounted for by the local dialect of fnffudarin of Anhui 
(p.'sa). But even so, there is a noticeable lack of unifonnity in 
many cases, while obvious distinctions are not observed. For ex- 
ampie, SMn. (spirit) and sheng (saint) are uniformly rendered 
shen; t'an (altar) and fetng (hall) are both ran; these are 
scarcely excusable. Chuang Yuen (literary optimus, p, 68 ct 
eppeare as Chuan Yuen, with another character of the ssme ph(^ 
nology, rendered as Chuaug immediately following the former m 
the Index (p. 199). The reader conversant with Chinese, ifi how¬ 
ever, not dependent on such faulty romanization, for there Js a 
geuerous insertion of the corresponding characters in “^ Ap¬ 
pendices and the excellent Index. Titles of reign eras (a«a hao) 
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are occaaionally giTen as the naotes of dynastic mlera {p, 
Photographs enable the reader to visualize mueh of the textual 
material, vrbiJe vivid and aympathetic eye-vitneas descHptio&a of 
the temples aud principal festivals (pp. 80, 03, 105), as well as 
several translatioits from Chinese texts and monumeota (pp, 48, 
SI), lend color to the narrative. 


Uaiversity of Callfomia, 


Easos* M. OaLs. 


The Aniohio^nphy of a Ghiness SUhrian, Being the Pi^face to a 
Symposium on Jnefeai Ghimss History (^» Skih Picn). 
Translated and annotated by Abtiittb W, Hummel. Leyden r 
Bbill, 1931. xUi 4- 200 pages. 

Dr. Hummel deserves the thanks o£ all those interested in things 
Chinese for this admirable piece of work. The Chinese original was 
written by a contemporary Chinese scholar, Ku Chieb-kang, as an 
introdnction to a symposium on Chinese history. It is a type of 
vomposition unfamiliar to the west, an autobiographical essay 
designed to describe the development of the author’s point of view 
aa expressed in the larger work to which the essay ia an introduction. 

The first part of the work describes the author's education, and 
should bn made Compulsory reading for any American author who 
attempts to portray the Chinese mind. This is followed bv an 
account of the intdlcctqal strugglefl of au educated Chinese during 
the present shifting of values and dislocation of culture which la 
going on in China, The reasoning is naive at times, but the 
problema are real and vivid. i[r. Ku also manages to include 
consideiable iiiformation about Chinese folklore and religion. The 
book gives a striking picture of a highly intelligent man, educated 
in the Chinese cUaaics, suddenly forced to orient himself to the 
new learning of the west. After reading the book, the reader feels 
that he knows and understands Hr, Kq better than he does many 
of his Ameriean friends. 

The translation is good, and the notes are careful and adequate 
The introduction, containing a r^sumd of Chinese critical scholar- 
ahip;^ la vaJuable in itself. 

Ublv^rstt^ of PenniiylTaniQ, 


J. K. aSURVOCK, 
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NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


The Esocutive Cdt&mjttee haa elected the foLlowlof pewne aa corporate 


laeiEi^rei 

Prof ^ X ^cEee Adiiiiia 
Mr. Alien I>. Albert. Jr^ 
Prof. Edwin Brown Allen 
Mrs. Lquib E, Aahor 
Prof, Thomas Allan Brady 
Rev. Robert E* Chandler 
Dr+ James E. I>ean 
Mr, Waldo H. Dubberatein 
Mrn Hugh \\\ OhoimleT 
Miei liOniBe W. Hackney 
Mr. Richard T. Hallock 
Rev. David S- Herrick 


Mise Frances E. Humphrcj 
Mr. Sydney Kasper 
Mr. Robert McDowell 
Mr.W.H.lToble, Jr. 

Prof. Jacob H. Qniring 

Mr. Rowland Rathbmi 

Prof. J. W. Swain 

Ifr. Zachary Taylor 

Mrs. Stephen van R, Trowbridge 

Mr. Blair Wemeaa 

Rov. Lazarus Yanre 

Mr. N. Zackni 


NOTES OE OTHER SOCIFTTES 


Uncui^c Socieit of Iitdia 

A new Oriental periodical. /niJiatt ia bein*; publieted bj- 

tha LLn^iatlc Soclely of India, under the editorship oI PrcKfeeeor 
Woolner, Dr. Siddbeehwar VniTna, and ProfwBOT Gauri Shankar. The 
Journal j« tfi appear at variouft time* during the rear. The Brat iseue 
contain* a meoKago from Sir Geurge Grierton, a Btatement wnwruing tie 
Linguistic Booiety ol India and lie journal, article* by Prof ewer I. J. S. 
Tamporcwala, " A New View-point (or VernaeuUi Grammara "t Pro/e^ 
Euniti Knmtr Chatterji. "Recuraives in New Indo-Aryan"; and Mr. 
L. V. Ramaswaml Aiyar, “Tie Dmridlan Base 'Dl’-'t cornmnnleationa 
fmm ProfesMr* Sten Itonow, A. V. Williama Jarhood, I>)uie K. Gray, end 
Dhimndra Varma; an uc^oimt of tie pr««dldge of the hienmal meeting 
of tie Linguialic Society of India at Patna. 1030; and a statement con- 
rnntng the Grierw>n Commemoration Volume. This Journal hw nnuanul 
opportunitiw for presenting material concerning Endian Unguiitica, and 
the eiameter of tio artielcs in the flmt iisne is an escellent proroiae of 
future publication*. The annuol auiacriptiou price is Ra. 12. All 
ffluaicationa should be addressed to “The Houorair aecrriatj, Linguiohc 
Society of India, Government College. Lahore, Indis 
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I.vraMATTO?iAc CoNijaBse OP PecisieTOoic Am Pbotohibtdkio Scifezrcie 

The Britieib CatiiiQkt«« desire to bring £o tlwe notS« q( 

trdiLHlQg^a the Firmi Int^rnatioiul Cougiteu of PrehistorSo and Proto- 
niatoriis Scitt^x^, wh^ will be held in Londan from Augti^t lit-flth^ 

Tbe Congjneea wiJI be divided info Beetious, the third of wMeh deala with 
the Kwljthie, Bronze, a^d Early Iroii Ages in the ADcient World. Blsierl- 
cal ciFilitationa will be dealt with only In bo far aa the material m 
auxiliary to preblBtoric and protohletoric studJea or ih treated aoeordlng to 
their m^hodi. Tbc BritlBh Organizing Coramittoo cordlaUy Invite the 
^peratJon of archaeols^is enjijaged in resoatoh In Egypt and the Near 
East, more oipecially thngo mterestod bi the rtlatlona of the Near East 
with the aneient Mediteiranean world and the area qf the Caueaaita and 
■Eouth Rueaia. Agenda and invitationii will gladly be sent on applicattoD 
tt the SMftUry of the Britiih Org^oi^ing Society of Anti- 

qxiBTtca, Buitinj^s Houie, Loodoa, W, L 


r a.TDATiojr dk Goens 

Le trarctu do k fondRtioii ti’a pas subi ds ehongtmEiiU depuis k main do 
novtinbine 1930 et se winpoao done de M. M, C, Soouct Hurgronje (prd- 
BidobtJ. M. Th. HoiiUma, Tj, dc B«r, J. J. Satverd* do GraTo et C. vob 
7olJeiihoi>en tMwrdtairC’trdUhiier). ConionDdmont aux atAtuta, M, de Boor, 
i do ton depart d'AmsttidEin, a donnf sa diuJuion comio» membre 

du biLTeaij, 

Lb bureau eapSre pouvoir falre paraltre mvs peu, oomine no. 0 dea 
^ftiena de la fcndatlon; Dae Eanstentinopter Ena^m^tit des EifAh 

ai-UqaM dee berausgegeben eto, ron Prof. Dr, Joaepb 

Sebaqhu ^ 

Le trarean exuuJne encore avw IL U, D. van der Henleii et H. von 
Wiaamann un pro jet dc pohlicjition dea r^nltata do leur vovaM idcent h 
travera ^a^ramaut. 

Dea hult publwationa de la foiidation il resto un Certain nambrt 
emplaire?, qai wnt mis en vente au profit de la fondationp ehez riditeur 
E, J BriH, BOX prlx marques; I, Reproduction photograpbJque du manu^ 
Knt dfr Lej'de dt la fiamAeaA da al-BnliturZ (I90&], fl. pfl. 2 , Kim al- 
^dhhjr do ahMuMdbl, «, a A. Storey (miB), fl.fl; 3 . 8t^t,eXrifi 8e, 
00241 [ ffeffeu dfA Bdp$mjja-Sekie, p*r I. Goldzihor (1^16}* IL 4, bO- 4. Ear 
Hobraeua'a Aoo* o/ Dove, M. A. J, Wenalnck (1919}* fl. 4 . 5 p^ 5 ., d* 

in Fawn, par C. van Arendonk 
(IBIB)* e. Bta der iMlajMschm Koranaueh^uHo war I 

G.ld.a., I,mi. 1 . 10 , 7 . D« ^ .wU 

flber^trt nnd mit e.Mr EinJeUUD- und Ftlinteniogen vsreehen, par S. 

*■ ** par G. Levi 

Della Vida fl. S. 
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HABTAa|i-YlB3«OHlH3 ISS^TTOTE 

The HajT&rd-YenGhiiig Institute announ-eei it ImB kcutM &Ll rights U 
WUliama^ Dwti^^nar^ af ih^ Chin^^r t^^ether with the 

Tunmljaltig copies of the revised editkii ef this work^ ond offers it for sale 
at It maj be ordered from tha Harrard-TEiicliiDg Instltuta^ IT 

Bojlston Hillp Cambridge, Maea, 


OOWLEI? 

A fund is being fanned to commemorate tbe [ate Sir Arthur Cowley^* 
IlfEloag devotion to the cause of good icambig and his thlrty-dv# yeai-B’ 
^nrice In the Bodleian Library. It wiJ] be employed for the furLheranea m 
Oxford of the ;Eohrew and kindred studies in whicb be ’wao aperiallj 
mtere^ted ; and it is hoped that tbe sam raised may be sufficient to pro¬ 
vide a permanent endowtnent vrhich shall bear his name. 

Friends who Tviah to subacribc are Invited to communicata with the 
Secretary to the Librarian, Bodleian Library, Oxford^ or with Mr. G. R. 
Driver^ i^agiliilea College. Contributions may also be sent direct to 
Barclays Bank^ High Street, Oxford* for the Cowley Memorial Fund. 

F* Hohis Duno^ri'^ Ficc-CliroiceWcr. 

Ggohos GoBitQN, Freaid^f of ^agdal^ 

G+ A. OtMKE, Regiita Profetsor of Brhrew. 


PnK VTJtwr Srv. UN FAR Ea^TIM' StTTDI^ 

A Summer Seminar on Far Essteni Sttidicfl i^ill be held at Harvard 
University, JnJy Sth to August Tth^ 1*032^ under the Joint auspices of the 
Harvard-Yenchiiig Inatltutej tbe Committees of the American Coiineil of 
Learned Societies for the Promotion of Chinseo and Japanese Studies, and 
the Society for the Promotion of JapaneM Studies^ The atnff of Instmction 
will be Arthur W, lIiimmeL of th« Library of Congress; Luclus C. Porter, 
of Yenching University j and Lai^don Warner, of the Fogg Museum. 
Purtber details can be obtained from the secretaryi Mortimer Gravca, 
007 Fiftaciith St.* Washington* D. C. 
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WAX LEOPOLD MARGOLIS 




MAX LEOPOLD MAEGOLIS 

OCTODEE 18^0-Afeil % 

Tile Bditoes rccoiid their profoimd sorraw upon the paasiug 
of their colleague Professor MargoUs. He had been a member of 
the editorial Board 1925, and its senior Editor since 1926> 
aerriug to the time of his death. 

The whole learned world recognizes Dr- Margolia^a primacy in 
his chosen fields^ in Semitic philology^ in Biblical translation and 
comraentaTy, and in that delicate and difficult field of teitHsriticism 
of the Hebrew Scriptures to which lie devoted his laat years with 
single-eyed fidelity and for which he literally gave his life. But 
we would testify to his relations with this Board. He brought 
to us tlie iuestimahlc qaeJity of authority, on which his colleagnea 
could always depend with assurance. Never speaking from the 
house-tops nor asserting a snperfieiil knowledge, in tostteis of 
scholarship he spoke without prejudice or assumption^ Katuraliy 
cautions and conservative^ with continuous application to the moat 
rigorous disciplines of philology, he gave Judgments that were ripe 
and sure, always eipresaive of scholarly principle. In such quali¬ 
ties hia colleagues placed their trust with peculiar confid,enoe. 

It remains for others to speak at length on Dr. Margolia^s labors 
in the several fields which he graced. To us the scholar was stUl 
more the manj the elements of his scholarship were expressions of 
his character. In that were exhibited the aame simplicityj directe 
nesfi, integrity, and humaneness. The world honom in him the 
scholar; we have been privileged to know the man, and we can vouch 
that he was authentic in his life and character, as he was in his 
words and works. 

W, Norxalj Beown 
JOHJ^ K. Shuxocw 
James A. MoKTOoafBnr 
Editors 
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THE LIFE AND WORK OF MAX LEOPOLD MABGOLIS 


The world of Semitic etudlea^ ^ well as that of BihlicRl inter- 
pretation^ has auSered a great loss in the paasiiig of Max Leopold 
Margolis. Born at llereta;^ in the gOTermneDt of Wiloa, on October 
15, 1366j the son of Isaac Margolis^ himaelf a acbolar^ he roceiTed 
his first trainiog at the elementary school of hie native village, and 
his introduction into Hebrew and Talmudic studies from his 
father. At the age of teHj he was sent to the I^cibnitz Gymnejaiini 
of Berlin—one of the beat of its kind at that time—^wbere he got 
hie secular, and eapeciellj his philological training, and where he 
became a finished Greek and Latm scholar,, this knowledge stand¬ 
ing him in g-ood stead in the work that he was destined to do in 
later years. He remained in Berlin for seven ycarSj graduating 
from the GymnaaLuru in 1385. His father had been called to 
Xcw York as Rabbi, but died in the year 1887. In 188& Max 
Margolis himself came to Kew York and pursued further atudiea 
at Columbia College—as the whole institution was then called— 
Bccnring his A.M. degree in 1980 and the Ph. D, degree In 1891, 
with Semitic languages at his subject of major interest. This was 
the first doctorate to be granted in the Oriental Department- His 
thesis for the dDctoTBte w'aa en titled Comfuenfariits Imacidu^ Quor 
tenus ad Tectum Taimudi^ Inv^ti^andum Adhiberi Fassit, Tmc~ 
Mu 'Emhhin O^Unditur^ a sort of introduction to a critical edition 
of the Talmud, which showed both his ability as a critic and his 
acumen in separating the true from the false. He then became 
University Fellow in Semitic Languages at Colnmbia and at once 
evinced that power for luminous, clear, and forceful teaching which 
was always to distinguish his work in the various positions he waa 
to hold. That same year (1882) he published a email treatise 
entitled The Columbia Cotkg^ Ms. o/ MeghUlm {Baiyht^ian Tal¬ 
mud). On the completion of thia year of teaching at Columbia be 
became Lecturer on Jewish Literature at the Glenmore School for 
Culture Sciences, at Keeue, M". T*, but in the same year (1892) 
he waa called as Assistant Professor of Hebrew and Biblical 
Exe^gis to the Hebrew Union College in Cincinnati. In addition 
to hifi teaching, he now continued his ^^ient^fic work—this time 
under the auspices of Hebrew Umou College- He called his first 
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book An Elementaiy Textbooh of Heireio Accidence which, aa be 
Bays iu Ms preface, was " the product of more than a yearns hard, 
labor ", and which waa inscribed " To the Venerable President of 
Hebrew Union College, The Eev^. Dr. Isaac M. Wise”. The pri' 
mary object of his work was to meet the needs of the dassroom, but 
in reality it was more than this, as it gave in compact and 
thoroughly scientific manner a precis of Hebrew grammar. Pro¬ 
fessor Margolis waa Assistant Professor of Semitic Languages and 
Literatures at this institution in Ifi 97-1^3, and was then called to 
the UniTersity of California, Berkeley, where he acted, as Abso- 
ciate Professor from 1S98 to 190S, practically founding the Depart¬ 
ment of Semitic Languages there, and teaching Arabic as well as 
Hebrew. At the same time, he waa also Superintendent of the 
newly created Free Schools of San Francifico—all this time being 
a most devoted son to hia widowed mother and a help and support 
to the other members of his family. 

During the period of his activity at Berkeley, he publiahed a num¬ 
ber of Tidnable works, notably a 142 page discussion of The Theo¬ 
logical Aspect of Reformed Jndais»h which was printed in 1004 
by the Central Conference of American Rabbis, 

He then returned to Hebrew Union College, where he acted aa 
Professor of Biblical Exegesis from 1905 to 1907, but in conse¬ 
quence of his Zionist opinions, which were at variance with those 
of the College authorities, he left Cincinnati and spent a year in 
the libraries of Europe fl0O7-l9{)8), May we take the liberty of 
adding that while in California, he had in 1906 taken to wife 
Evelyn Kate Aronstra, of San Francisco, who has ever been a true 
helpmeet and an aid in all his work and aspirations. 

In this same year (1907), he was invited to come to Philadelphia 
as Editor-in-Chief and Secretary to the Board of the Bible T^sla- 
tion that was in preparation by the Jewish Publication Society’ of 
America. He continued these labors up to the time of the publica¬ 
tion of this translation in 1917. WhUe engaged in this work, he 
was invited to become a member of the newly founded Dropsie 
College, a school of Jewish learning and acienoe in aU its branclea. 
He began bis duties them in 1909 and became Secretary of tiie 
Faculty and Professor of Biblical Philology, also teaching Semitic 
epigraphy and Biblical exegesis. 

His teaching was destined to have even a wider scope. In 1984 
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he became Annual Frofeaaar at the American School of Oriental 
Ee^earch in JeroBaleni^ and that saiDe year was a FmfesBor in the 
Jewish UniyeTBitj there^ where he lectured in Hebrew on hi$ 
lavorite topics, for he spoke Hebrew Huently as he did English. 
His year in Jerusalem was most froitfnl despite its sorrowfiil 
ending in the death of hia soul he and Mrs* Margolis bearing their 
grief aa befita tmiy reiigione people^ 

During aU these years of teaching, Margolis was most active 
with his pen. He wrote for the Amerieaft Jotprianl of Semitic 
Langmges, the Jemsh Qmrteriy Revkw^ the Jounuxl o/ th$ 
Arruncfin Ofienial Soeieig^ and the Zeilschrifi fwr 
?icAe Wissen&eJiafi. In addition, he publL&hed an article on “The 
Character of the Anonymous Greek Version of Hahakknk, Chap¬ 
ter in the memorial volume to William Eainey Harper pub¬ 
lished by his friends and admirers under the titlCj Old Tesiameni 
and Semitic Studies (Chicago^ 1908); an article in the volume puh- 
lished in honor of the seTentieth birthday of Dr, K. Kohler, in 
1913 ; another m the one gotten out in memory of Abrnham Har- 
kavy? and one in memory of Israel Abrahams- Besides these^ he 
brought out A Manual of ihe Ammaic Language of the Bdbyloniaii 
Talmud; Grammar^ Chresionuithg, and Otossaries^ a work which so 
far as the $yntai goes—as he himself says—had no predecesson 
This work had been suggested to him in 1394 by the late Professor 
Herrmann L. Strack^ and was published hy the latter in Munich 
in 1910 as a pert of the series entitled Olavie Linguarum Semitic 
camm; he bad dJowed his Septuagint studies to rest for a white in 
order to do this impoTtant piece of work. In the meantime^ he had 
gotten outp as the first of a series of commentaries upon the books 
of the Bible, published by the American Jewieh Publication Society 
(Philadelphia, 1908) a translation of, and a commentaiy on, the 
Book of Micah which, altbongh intended primarily ^*for the 
teacher, the inquiring pupil, and the general ireader" was filled 
with the exactitude of knowledge of hia aubject which so charac- 
terired all of Prof. Margolis* writings. In 1922 he published The 
Sehreit? Seripturee in ihe ^faInng, an account of the composition 
of the Hebrew Scriptures from the pre-Mosaic period down to 
that of tte Mishnah of Eabbi Judah, the Prince. This was 
also published for the intelligent reader by the Jewish Publica- 
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tion Sociei^ of America. Many critidama of books and srticleH 
pabliehed by otbeiB are to be foond in the Tofnmea of the Jewish 

One of hia latest works was his Hijfofy of the Jewish People, 
done in collaboration with Professor Alexander Marx of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary of New York, It is an attempt to tell in 
J3T pages the whole history of the Jewish people (Philadel¬ 
phia, Jewish Publication Society, 1927), and is very reliable de¬ 
spite the fact that Bomc movements have been omitted which other 
scholars would think deserved mention. 

He returned continually, however, to tire subject to which he 
desired to devote his last years—the Septuagint and its relation 
to the original text of the Scriptures. Alas, he was not to carry 
this work through to completion, and all that we have is the first 
fsBcieulua of The Boole of Joshua, in Greek, published in 1931. 

In 1890 he had joined the American Oriental Society and from 
until hiB death he had functioned as the editor of the Semitic 
part of the Jounwii, published by that Society. In 1901 he became 
a member of the American Jewish Historical Society and in 1913 
of the Society for Biblical Literature and Exegesis, whose Jounial 
be edited for some yeaiB. Ee was also a member of the American 
Philological Association and of the American Philosophical Society. 

And so the tale is told in brief j but it is not ended. The real 
scientific work of Margolis will continue to bear fruit, and the 
uiauy students who passed through his hands will prolong his 
methods for the good of the science to wluch he devoted his life. 
“ Truly the good that man doeth lives after him 

Richard GoarrHBn. 

A. V. WlLMAMS JaCKSOK 

LirDLOw S. BiJi.li 

Committee on Resolutions 


NEW TABLETS FBOM FARA 
SamueXj N. Kbamer 

PniUtDELPILEA 

Excavations at Fara^ (ancisBt Sbumppak)’ were directed by 
Dr. Erich P. Schmidt for the Dniv&rsity of Peiinsylvaiiia Mueeum 
m co-operatioii with the American ScLcmuL in Baghdad during 
March and April, 19S1. Iti the eourae of the campsigrij B7 tableta* 
and fragmenta were tmoovered. Of these, &4 are archaic;* one is 
early Sargonid; * the remaining two belong to the Dr-lli period/ 
The archaic tablets^ are of xmbaked clay,^ brown in color,® and 
vary in aixe froia 2.5 x 2.5 x l.S cm. (the amallest) to T s ^ x 2.4 cm, 
(the largest). They were found at a depth varying from 0.20 to 
l.SQ m. below the surface of the monnd/® P-5>?4 (the early 
Sargouid tablet) is reddish brown in color and may have been 
slightly baked; it wa$ dug up in one of the smaller briek-lined 
cists Bcattered over the Fara mound/^ nt a depth of 1.40 m. The 
ti^'o Ur-III tablets (F-&T3 and the fragment F-750) are also reddish 
brown, and may have been slightly bdked. They were excavated 
at a depth of 5.15 m. and 4,25 m. in one of the larger cistB/^ 

All the archaic tablets but one^^ are biconvex. The degree of 
convexity varies. The reverse of fiome is almost fiat* Others show 
no such variation - both sides are equally convex* The larger tend 
to flatten out toward the edges, which thqg become loo narrow for 
writing. The emaller have c-ompamtively wide edges, which the 
scribe uses when pressed for space. F*974 has a fldt obverse, the 
reverae is highly convex.^ F-750 and F-i73 are very alightly 
biconvex. All the archaic tablets but one are square with 
rounded coniers* The smaller tablets, therefore, present a circular 
appearance. F-9T4 is rectangular, longer than wide, so also F-973/» 
Fourteen of the archaic tablets are bilateral.” All but eleven of 
the arehaic tablets divide the written aides in two columns; eight 
divide them in three columns; ” three tablets have mo (column 
divisions.^ The Sargonid and the two Dr-III tablets am bilateral, 
and have no column divisions. 

The eolnmns are subdivided into spaces by rneaiis of horizontal 
linea. The name of the object recorded, the name of the recipient, 
his occupation (when stated), each usually fills a single space. 
The scribe began at the top of the left-hand column; upon reaeb- 
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ing the bottom of the last oolnraa of the obveraa, if ho still bad 
material to record, bo turoed the tablet from the bottom (the lower 
edge of the obverse = tbs upper edge of the reverse) and eoutinued 
Me writing on the right column of the reverse. The first eotomn 
of the obverse is always the left, the first column of the reverse is 
always the right. Occasionally, the scribe used the lower edge to 
complete his space. If, upon coming to the end of the obverse, he 
judged that he would need only a little space on the reverse, he drew 
as much of the vertical lines as was necessary for that spaoe.*^ 
On three tablets,** he ran a horizontal line acrosa the middle of the 
opper and lower edges. On one of these (F-fiOl) this line may 
have been drawn for the purpose of clearly aeparaUng the obverse 
from the reverse. The line on the lemaimug two (F-Sll, is 
merely omameDt^ > the reveTSe ie blank. 

All but one tablet,** are “Wirtaehaftsieite'’. The following sub¬ 
stances are recorded: §e (barley),** fie-kud-kas,** ge-kud-AI.GA,“ 
5e-NI.GA,*^ fe-AS.BA.AN « aiz-KI.GA,** »*a[2-ga,*** zi-NI.GA,** 
zi-Se (barley-flour),*' d-Se-Nl-GA,** zl-zis-KT.GA,** nlg- 

ir-ra,** nlg-ir-ta-KAg+A,*" n£g4r-ra-NT.GA« GtJG« 
kaS/*^ KA5-|-A,*‘ ka^-nfg-ir-TR/® kaS-Se-kin-kud,** ka^AS.BA.AN,"'* 
slg-hz (goat-wool),** kui-babbar (white fleece)," kfi-gin (silver 


shekel)." . 

The following is a list of all the trees mentioned: *“TE, 
*»R1K+A,*’ II, 476, sp. 1; 

cf. Or. 16, p. 79),** nir-du-na (written with the GlS-detenuinative 
in the Uruki^itia text, VAT. 4.124 = Or. 9-13, p. 199). 

Animals mentioned are: maS (male kid)/* udu (sheep), 
ha (fish),** gtJg.Jnj.Sl-sag (name of fish),** KUR.Kir-SBg (name 

of fish),** muSeii (bird).** 

The following are the proper names mentioned in the texts: 
ab,*^ '^n-ki/* ^%n-lil,** ‘‘en-ni-a-niah,** <iSU.KlJR.RU-da-lii,®* 
'*SU.ETJR.ElJ-dngudt“,** '*SlT.KTrR.RU-har-tu,« ^gi-bil/* dng4‘ 
ga-ni« dumn-nr,** dup-pftd,’* 4-babbaT,** Adig-ga-gim (wTitten 
4-ga.gim-dfig),” ^giT»,** i-mah,” A-nab-bil,” 
d-zi-mu,** Si-gar (written gar-£i),^ ki-ni-gi*,** kin-nir,*' lu-umma 
(written In-GlS.Kl.lJn)/* In-mi,** lu-na-nam/* Ifi-ud-gid/* 
M-ud-gid-Sfi** lfi.unn«,« lfi-UETj+A“,“ lfi-uru-tug-®g-gub, 
Ingal/* lugfll-bad-da (written lugai-da-bad), lugal-gar-ni, lug 
dug-ga-? (last sign broken),** nig-gub-gub« nig-ud-ps-&/** nin- 
id-na,” nin-ig-gil,’" nin-lu-DI (written nin-DMA)/* nin-me-gil, 
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niD*nam-mu-Biib-bi,"' iiin*«ag-tiig,*** Din-aag-tug'?-? (last two 
Byllables illegible)oiD-ar-sag (writteo ma-Mg-urain-aag' 
ga-ta‘“" (written zag-nin-gi-ta), pa-lu-tdj*** pa-pa-zi,*®* eig-ag- 
bulag,^™ aal-ar,*®^ Subur,'®* nr-bl;d-knj“‘' iir-'*eii-lil,^“ 

ur-'^nin-mio,^’* ut-'^SU.XUR.BU/'* nr-iiammii,*^® 
ur-aag-gir (written gir-nr-sag)/'* Tir-£uhiirj^“* ’O'fi-kaS-dbg (per- 
hapa an oocupaticmal tide),'''^ za-pa-^j^* i^^g- 

"SUXtJB.BU-ta.”* 

The fcHowiDg oceapatioaal titlea appear in the texts; bappir 
(brewer),'*^ dub-aar {aeribe),^ dam-^ai (merchant)fi-Sej’^ 
Gli^A (usually followed by DR.NI),*” G0-§u-dua (ef. QA-eu-du*, 
passim in the mTentory texts),’*• H (porter)kelda(da)/*® 
lu-Sl/" ma^kiin,^** NLGAB.GAE/" nu-banda,”* PA,^“ PA- 
iiaan/** 6ag-tab,«» eag-tn,'" aahar/*^ sib/*" Biikkal,^* 2A-eriE.“* 
The only verbal form occurring in the texts is an-na-sum/*^ 


TsAsrsnATiON and TEiNamTESATios op SrECiKBs-TESTa 


CoL I, sp. 1 . 

2 . 

3, 

4. 

Col. 11, sp. 1 . 


F-IS (cf. 
?’« maS 
ab 

1 ‘•en-lil 

6 I 4 .ZA 

T5R.SI 


note 143) 

? ]amb(s) 

(to) Ab. 

1 (to) '^Enlil 
? (cf. note 13S> 
? (cf. note 125) 


CoL I, sp. 1 , 
3. 
3. 

Col. n, 8 p. 1 . 

2. 

3. 


F~^3 

? *♦* ntg-dr-ra 
? kal“® 
nr-'inin-unu 
bappir 

6-5AB-tai®^ 
nin-aag-tng- ? 


(?) (of) fine flour 
(?) 

Ur ^Sfiniinii^ 
the brewer, 

(?) 

Kinsagtug... 


Col. I, sp. 1 , 

3. 

3. 

Col. II, sp. 1 . 

3. 

3. 


p-m 


2 kh-gin 
£>zi 

2 dnp-pid 
2 nT'Snbur 
1 Ifl'iia-nam 
1 pa-pa-zi 


3 ahekelg of silver 
(to) Ezi, 

3 (shekels to) Dappad. 

3 (shekels to) Urshnbar. 
1 (shekel to) Lunanam. 

1 (shekel to) Fapaxi. 
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Col. ITI, sp. 1. 1 Subiir I (shekel to) Shubur. 

2. 1 nr-'^niii'iiink 1 (shekel to) Ur ■'Ninnink 

3. dup-sar the scribe. 

F-^71 (Earlj-Sargonidj cf. note 5) 

Ob. L 8 *" ge-gnr 8 barley 

2. igi^dal-Di “* (to) Igidalalni 

3. 4giir TOsila LUIi-NITA 4 ^ar72}o(to)theraiisidan (male) 

4. 1 “ 1:2 “ 4‘a-bB*iii 1 “ 78“ " Eabani 

5. 1 “ 54 " dumn-sir-la- 



Turn 

1 “ 54" 

ic 


fi. 5 “ 

ha-ba-tum 

1 “ 

it 

Habatum 

7. 2 « 

qar-ni-ni 

9 " 

ft 

QarDini 

8. 16 “ 

ba-a-ba- 

16 " 

i{ 

Baba 

9. 6 “ 

Ija-U-a 

5 “ 

it 

Ealia 

10, 10 “ 

ma-nu-a 

10 " 

ft 

Manna 

Rs. lunigin 

. ... 

Total.... 




F-&7S (Ur-in, cf. note 6) 


1. 88£ALs4 bUta 

2. Sgud-KU-ldn^ikaSOSAB, 

3. 3U.QAB nr-gil'pa 

4. a-»inr-d3U.KUK.RU-da^=^ 

9. 3 gnd'KU'kin ^ ikn 

6. 30 KAL-KU-mi-al 8 SAR 

7. SU.Q AR.kal“* 

8. a Sl-tul lu-?-8Br **• 

3. 1 god-gii-ilr-KU 4 ik« 

10, 30 EAL-KU-ma-al 9 SAR 

11, SU.QABTAR.U.DA 

12, a4a (?)-giS*" 

13, 6 gud'EU-kin i iku 30 SAR 

14, 5C.QASHU-(?)"' 

15, a-S4SOG_(?) 

16, 1 gnd-giS-ir-KU 4 iku 

17, SU.QAR ur-’iSU.KUR.RU-da 


Obverse 

S9 men, of whom (87 accounted 
for)‘” 

3 hired ? osen,’“ 70 sar 
the properiy( of Urgiahpa 
the field of Ur^'Shuruppak. 

3 hired ? oxen, 50 ear 
30 hired ? men,^*^ 8 sar 

the field (watered by well) of 
Ln,.,sar 

1 hired ? plow-ox, 4 iku 
30 faired? men, 9 sflr 

the field of ., *.* • * - 

6 hired? oxen, 80 sar 

m m m * . i - • i- P - 

the field 

1 hired ? plow-ox, 4 iku 
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Lower Edge 


a-S4 da'i&-( ?)-ra 

the field of ^ - 

Eeverse 

1, 1 gud'KU'kin ^ iku 

1 hired ? ox, 50 sar 

8. (?)-bal-(?) 


3, 8 apin-itu f-gud 1 itu? ^.... ? 

8 plow-oxea hired monthly, 1 
month, ( ?) 

4. 2 ba-ar-gar-? 

2, Bargar.... ? 

5. 

2, Xtu. 

6. gil-r*® 

2, Giah.,.,. ? 

7» Stadia 

3, Tuta 

8. sAr-ra-ab-DU 5i ?-ra"* 

2 (men) aUtioned,,,. ?in, -.. ra^** 

9. 1 sAr-Ta-ab-DU lA ?-? 

l(maa) “ “ (?) 

10, 1 aAr-ra-ab-DU zikum-? 

1 “ “ " (?) 

11, 1 ki'pa'^ta-si 

1 (man) ** at the pate9i''6 

dwelling 

12. 1 en-nu*za-?-ti “■ 

1 “ (with) Ennuza 

H 

13. 2AA«D-P-ina 

* * U 

2 ** ^ iTithe(?)»» 

14. 1 DA.US.KI-[ta] KU 2 

1 atcfieh,.2 inc» 

15. L gUTr-ta KU 2 

1 ^ at each gran 

2 men 

16. IB Bag-'^'ki-flux-ra-?)™ 

15 men “ at the source of 

the canal KiBorra 

17. Anjiij^ii 27 K ATj zi-ga Tota]: 

27 (men) sent away (for service) 

18. [l8l-a]i 2 KAL 

Eemaining (still nnemplojed) 2 men 

19, IGI.QAB-Bg ud-25-kain 

Acooimt made out on the 2Sth day 


Upper Edge 

**"[&n-niimun mii ^5U-^EN,2U of th<? month ShunumiiD; year in 
lugal] which Qimil-Sizi became king. 


Notps 

^ F*r* tfl A lATgi, low inqund betw^^n Uie Tigris tnd Eupbirat« iTen 
HO mllqs iwfutbfiDiit of Bagdtd. Kortb oE H (ciu 3S miles) Is Nippur^ 
nortLcut (oa. milefl) is BjimAya (ancUnt Admb) | directly eaet 20 
milei) Jdclm {AeEdepi Umnim) ^ to the bouOi lea. 35 mJlea) lies Warlfa 
(ancient Ereeh). Northwest of Para (ea- 10 miles) La Abtz Hatab (aneient 
Kiinrra). TIm identification Abu Hatalu — Kisuim wab first made by 
1>elitocb {MDOO iSp p, 14, n. 1), It waa based on the brick inflcription 
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found tt Aim Eatob (l«t and translation, Jf£PO<? 1C, pp. 13-14. tra^ 
iiteraticm and translation, ^AK pp. 152.-3 and RI^A pp. 150-1} whioli 
Itni- SlittmaBh, the son of Jdiniln as tJie patwi of KUurra. Roctntly 
Uofter baa argued ojjainst tliia identiflcatiop (cf. articles o^n Aim Hntab 
and Eisnrra in itV and Wda). Andraa’s statement {FAB p. 4}: " Durch 
datierto GcschUftaurkundofl auf KeitscHrifttafeln der Hammurabizelt ist 
der Name Kimrra fOr .4bu HaUb gesiehertsettles tbe matter. Cl. tlw 
tbe Klaurra Canal meationed ia tbs Ur IIl tablet asenvated in this year's 
campaiisn (F-orsi and n. 168), For tbe eaaet position uf Fara in relation 
to tbe numcroua “ tells " nithin its iimaerfiote neighborhood, of. Andrae’s 
map tJffXlO 10. op^ P‘ 36 and FAB opp. p. 5). 

Fara was first visited by Loftns in 1850. Tbe natives informed him that 
Pbarn (sic!) was a mound mueh visited by antique hnnters; from it 
"signet cylinders . , . bronzes, figures earred in stone, flow like water" 
{RVB p- 104). Cf* also the /Srst map on wbieh Fara Is located (ilnd, opp. 
p. 436). Mendiers of the Woilfo e-'tpedkion visited Fara in 1884, Hilpreebt 
made test excavations at Fara and Abu Hatab in 1600. Among tbe objects 
uncovered he listsi copper goatbeads; a copper, pre-Sargonid sword} a 
lamp in the shape of a bird} n very archaic seal cylinder} a number of 
pre-Sargonid tablets (Barton, BFi>3, is probably oae of tbese}, aad 60 
incised plates of mother of pearl (cf, FAB pp, 338*40). 

In response to Hilprocht'a onthusiastie rwommendation (ibid. p. 580, «f. 
FAB p- 1) cxea vat ions were begun at Fara, June 21, 1662, by the Doutsche 
Orient Gesclliichaft, under the direction of Dclitsacb (who, however, soon 
left Fara) and Knldewcy. In August, Kotdowcj was replaced by Andrse. 
The latter remained in charge until January 1903, when Koldewey returned 
to direct the work. He remained in charge until the close ol the eampargn 
(hfnrcb 2 1603) The Kara oieavations lasted 8 months. At Abu Batab, 
excavations were begun by Andrne, December 27, 1602. and were brought 
to an end by Koldewey after 33 days of "digging" beeaui* 
seemed “nicht Bedeutendes an Alterlflme™ liefem m wollen (JflWO in, 
p. 12). Bejwrts of the Fam-Abu Hatab Mcavattons vrere prepared by 
Koldewev {MDOG IS, p. 216.} ibi± Id, p. ISfl-: ibid, 17, pp. 1-2). 
Audrae gives a detailed description of tbs " tells " in the imm^mte neigh¬ 
borhood of Fara (JfBOO Ifl. pp. 1 30. and map opp. 36), also a rfsu^md 
of the Fara-Alm Hatab "finds" (ibid. Ii, pp* 4-35). In Heinru^n 
minutely detailed, beautifully printed study of the Fara materis) in tte 
Berlin and Istanbul miiaeums, Andrae contributes the preface and the 
introduction {FAB pp. 1-7). Boults, while digging in the nearby Bismaya, 
visited Fara (1603}* He adds some interesting Arab tales concerning t e 
Fara excavatloas, then but recently closed {BB pp. 203*0). 

* Written *n TU-pnk in the fliat, and Su ro.up*pak in the last, column of 

Syllabary 82 8-18 (CT XI, pi* 49, I. 33)} ftn-ru upjjmk ™ 'll** 

column of the fragment Km. 005 IGT XI. pi. 60; the first column is not 
preserved). The bilingual t«t (CT XVI, pi. 30. 1. T) wrt^ 

U Shucnbbagf). In the geographic list (FAV 183. 1*^1 the ^iti^ ia 
Ja-ri-Iipl pat (due to a break in the tevt, tbe third syllaWe « ■l®"^!). 
In the Oilgamwb epic, the name ia written r Ju-ri^p-pal: (FO pi. 44,1. U) * 
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& Tcadas (ibid. ii. 14 16). Ut-napialitim, hawava:, 

lA addri^«^ fia the Itt^Fic-tip-pa-lfii-d (ibid, 1. 231 j a vaTiJiiit reada iu-ri-ip- 
p 0 -Jbu-(i (ibid. L^l. far tlte probabilitj that the natue is of Elamitk 
ori^Ei, of. Lmngdon {CAH p.. 37T) and Spei^er (MO p. 38ff,). 

IdiDO^raphically^ Sbnruppak i& written: SOJlUR.RUkl. The Meograis 
IB alwaya wittcn in the form of a ligature in the archaic Fara tcxta; d, 
IfAlE 294, For the form of the ideogram in the Urnkagina periodp cf. the 
Biamaya te^tB (/A text 55p fragmeuta 4 and 3; aiao tablet 96p oh. col. ll 
and n. coL Cf, alco the Uimna teit^ lAJ 1% ra^ eoL IV (^ikoliki 

claanea it as a ^argonJd text; more probably it is of the Uruhapina 
period). For the Sargonid period^ ef. the fragmentary text^ DPM XIV, 

(a Suab tablet). For the form of the ideograiD in the Ur-III periodr cf+ 
the i^aladda ^Tonnogel (*'rdbenformiger Cylinder ”p Koldewey. Jfi>DO 
IGp p. 13) found in the western part of the " tell" (text and translation, 
Inc, cit,; photography FAII p, 4; traiialiteration and translutionp 8AJ£i 
pp, 150-1 and Fi^A pp, lO-lI). Cf. alau all the Ur-lII texta llated in note 
dv For the period of the lem Bynmsty, cf, HOT 157, c*h I, 1. 6; cf. also 
the dynastic liats Ui OECT II. 

The ideutiheation Fara = Shuruppak waa flrat EatabliBhed by IteUtzsch, 
{MDOG Idp p, 14, and "Nachtrage'' opp. p, J5)* It waa based on the 
fjaladda *'Tonaagel” (cf. abore) found at Fara^ whJeh statea that 
Ijaladda. son of Dada, the patesi of ^huntppak (written SClKUS.RUhi) 
repaired the ADUfi of the Croat Gate" of the god Shunippak (written 
^BU.KUR.EU^a.), The test belongs to the TJr-III periodi there is no 
miataking its pakography. (Thureau-Dangin's query, ^'Vielkicht fOnger 
ala dk Dynastk fill) van Url", 8AK p. 151, m 4, la no longer juatided,) 
No oUier hiatorical inscrlptioiu of earlier or later d&te hava os yet been 
fonnd at Fart; the ^aladda test stIlL remaius ihc main haitls for the 
identldoatiom HowETer, so many of the proper names mentioned in the 
Fara tahlela (eJ. uote 3) contain aSU.KURRU (^Shumppak) as the 
basic elemEut, that the Fara ™ Shuruppak identification is beyond question. 

The donbt expressed by Andrae {FAH pp. 4-5 and n, I on p. 51 is baned 
on the supposition that Fara waa not the original provenance of the 
galadda “Tonnagel^' (ef. DelitzBoh^ MDOG 18, p. 14, n. If '^Ist dieses 
BchrlMenkmal nicht nach Fara TersehJeppt worden"; and Andrae, FAH 
p. 5: "So mUssen wjr wohl an cine Verschkppung denken ^*). This sup¬ 
position U, in turn, based nolely on the fact that the (Jaladda text Is of 
the Ur-TlI period^ while all other iz^riptional material unco^'ered at Fata 
belonp to a much earlier date (cf. note 4). Now, howcTer, that two 
additional Ur-Hl tablets have been excarated during this year's cam¬ 
paign (in addition to serorai figurines, seal ImpreBsious, and pot forms 
typical of the Ur-IEI civilization) there Is no longer any cause for dnuht- 
ing that Fan wns the original prorenanee of the fifaladda ’^Tonnagel”. 
PurthermorE, Inscriptionil material of the Gudea and TJr-III periods, may 
hate been excavitcd at Fara before thiE year's campaign. B 7 a tablets 
and fragments, listed u coming fTom Fara and Abn HaUb am now to 
he EDiind in the Ottoman Museum. Istanhul (the museum's share of the 
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1902-3 c&tup&ign). Apiqn^ thwc p.re a number Ur41I, lain^ wid IJam- 
murM dynastJea (C^21, 22, 23, fl2, 63. fil, 73, 74, T^, 76> 10&, 119, 234, 
2fl5, 280, 28T, 28S, 33S, M2, 340, 347, 340, 3M, 331, 3S2, 353, 3M, 

350, 356, 373. 3T4, 3JS, 377* 37fl* 050, 651, 652, 653, 604, 655, 656, 657, 
65S, 650> 660). The tablets af tli« lam and Hammurabi dynasties were 
undoubtedly ejecivated at Abu HaUb; there ia no trace ot a poet Ur-IK 
Hcttloment at Fara. Thoae of the Ur-LII dynasty^ however^ may have been 
dvig up at Farm as well es at Abu Hatab. The museum catalo^c makes 
no dJatluction; It ILsta the lableta as earning from Fara and Abu 
EataK The museum authorities, when questioned, knew of no record from 
wbieh the eiaet flad^pot might be obtained. Note also the follow in^ 
Ftateaieut (Deimeij Or, 34, p, 143): " Dann bednden aicb unter den 

Tafein des Berliner hluseum's die aus Fara stammett selLeu^ auch eine 
neibe jflngeren Datumn die mir hhcIi der Bcbrift un^fahr der PEriode 
Gudea'e j:u geharen scbelueii For arcbiteotual remeina whieli point to a 
late Fara habEtation, of, the bouae in III a-c (FAff pp. 12-13) i 
The Arntta-Shiiruppak problem still remains di^cult. The bask facts 
are as follows r (o)^ The ideograms STJACUR-RU^^ and LAhrEUEtRUkl an 
written in the enTly texts (archaic, Uruksgina, Sargnnid, tJr-IlI) resemble 
each other so closely (ef. LAK 294 with 100; lA 65 and 66 wUli Ill and 
157 j the writing of in the Sargonld, Ur-IH periods listed 

above with LAM.ELUR.FUiti in if A 276^3 2S0O0j that a later copyist may 
have easily confused the two; for an actual case of such confusion by a 
scribe of the Ur-III period, cf. the two Emma texts published by Kewer, 
STD 2SS and 267, f5) Syllabary S2-B-16 (CF XI, pL 49, 1.33) equates 

SU.KUR.BUW with Shnruppak. For the Ideogram LA3i.KUB.KUfci the 
ftATfrttf svllabary (1.34) gives tbe value o-mf - to. The Rm. fragment 905 
WT XI, pL SOJ adds the aemitic values: ^o5luin, '^gloHoua", aud 
fanodsfsni, '"glory”; cf, also /A 111 end 157, where LLAht.KUR,KU is & 
descriptive tErm in connection with $llver and copper). The Btriba of 
SSyllsbary S2-6’10, therefore, treats Shnruppak and Aratta ns two diferent 
cities, (o) The geographic list (FAF 133) gives the Talue 
for the ideogram LAM-f-KtrS-RUid. It docs not list SUrKURiRU^r It 
Ikts^ however, a LAM i-gT.EUW which it reads [A]ruffu and which it 
further quali6cs as nwtau^u-bi- Enleaa Btrihal error is aaenmed, this 
Axhur copyist makes no diatlnetion between SUuE UE.RE^* and 
LAil+KUR^Uai. (d) The same is true for the bilingual test (GT XVI^ 
pl. 36, 11. 6-7 i wbitb translates the ideogram LAM-hKUR.RtH^ as fu-ru- 
tfp-pd-ait f— E^hurubbagf) (ei In the Lugslbanda eyete of Icgenda ILang- 
don, OE€T I, pl. 5* COL I, 11. 13, 17; pL K coL HI, 1, 23; pi 9, col. JV, 
11.36^0; of. also the dnpUeatc, Poehel, BQT 8, oh, L3; 0. oh, L4T1 the 
writing is always j LAM At UR-RUM (not LAM+XUH.RUki), The cou- 
text is not certain in any of these texts; there U no clue to the reading of 
the ideogram. Langdon reads it Sburuppak; Albright W-lOB 45, p. 207} 
reads it Arntta. i/) In the Kei liturgies (O&'fTT I, pL 42^ IL 13-14? cL 
also the duplicate. b^LF pL LX XXV, oh. L29) the ideogram is written 
LAiLKURRU |without the KI, however). In the dnpliiS&tes (Poebel, 
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ffBT pL VII, I3p r*. {cf. Cbie^s. BRT p. 24, 11. 3-1; Urgrtin, HT pU III, 
8, ob. 11,0, tte writmg \jl IiAM.KlTR-ltU^l; eso ilBO, SRT 10, LI; 
[IlAMI^UK.RUiJ. In none of texts is tbo context aufficiently clear 

to determine tbe fEEding. LsngdoD Tead;R ShiirtippEk; LegTEin (HT p, 4SJ 
i-cEds Aratta, |p) In the Gndea Cj^lindcr A {col. XXVIIp 1, 2) and 
tuhlct CBM 1976T (lo thu Museum of the University of Pa.; tranalitera¬ 
tion and translation by Zimmom, ZA, 39, p. 243 ff. J the ideogram 
LAMJlUH.RUW fo]]o\i^ imtcediately upon the mcntioniog of the elty 
Keft. HerCp again, tha meaning la uneertain. Heading the ideogram as 
aratU with the Semitic equivalent itdbtunir {cf. fTEgniout Rdl 003 above) 
would gire the most Buitable tranalation (“ gloricma Xe& . IMFiflul !>% 
the writing ^^SU.KURrHU-da a& the mime of the god of Shuruppak 
l^aladda "Tonnagel”, ef. above; aleu the proper nsuae nr^U.KL^+- 
RU'da in tbe Ur-III tablet excavated thlri year) i& beat explaiiicd by 
aflaumuig tba reading Aratta or Aradda, the 1>A being its phonetk com- 
pLciucnt (efr DeimeLp LAK p. L D- 

Basing himeelf on b) d) g) h), Hommel (EGA p. 333) concludes: ** Es 
sefaeint bbrSgens mchrere LlAM.KUR.RU gegebea eu haben “ and “ Ur^ 
sprQngilcb waren die beide (Shuruppak and Aralta) gewiss bcnaehbarten 
Oder sonet in naher Bexkhung aucinander Btebenden Orte, woM geachioden ". 
Langdon (Ull/ 1, p- 077} identifies Shuruppak with Aiatts thus: The 
god of Shuruppak was a local form oE EnLlL with the title Aratta, mean¬ 
ing the honored one, tha * god ot praiee * and conaequcntly the city itBelf 
acquired the epithet Aratta Albright (r/AOS dS, p, 297) Is certain 
that Shuruppak and Aratta arc two distinct pLocci far apart from each 
other. The scribe who wrote Syllabary 0£-S-ld [of- h) copied correctly; 
the scribe of the geographic list, XAF I83p was doubly confused, erred 
twice: la lino Hp he mistook KUR for (JIj In 1.23 be wrote LAi£-hKUR 
for SU+KUR (d. o). The dJMeulties invebed in the bilingual test (ef. d) 
and tbo possible phonetic complement (cf. h) are not discussed. Zimmem 
iZDM& 78„ p. 21, n. L 3) states that; "t^berhaupt die Bsistenx eiuca 
Ortsuamen Aratta . . . mehr wle fragllck ist^^ In BA 09, p, 230, n. Ip 
howeverp be admits (with Albright) that there k no doubt that Aratta is 
/Istiact from Shuruppak, but adda: "^So ganz geklart 1st dbrlgeni das 
V^erblltuiH vou Shuruppak und Aratta, nobst Ihren IdeogrammeD Immcr 
uoeb nicht He then points to the dldieulties involved In (dj and i^). 

Hitherto unnoticed ii the foot that an Umma serlbe of the Ur-llI period 
VTote ImAM.KUR.RU^ for Shuruppak {STD 2&7, L4). In addition to the 
fact that the tablet was excavated in the near-by Umma, the provenance 
of the majority of the tablets In which Shuruppak is mentioned^ the rsad- 
ing of Shuruppak for the LiAM.KUR_RUtl Is assured by the preoediiy? test 
la the same publicatian ($T1> 2BQ). The same persons are involVLHl: 
Lngal^-gap ths seller and a-kal-la, the buyer; the munu of the plac^ how¬ 
ever Is written SU.KUR.HUkl. Streek 2S, p, 21$ and note 34) 

offers a poBSihle reason for designating Shuruppak as .Aratta (= the 
Euphrates city; Arat Is the Aaayrian pronunciation for Urat, t fre- 
queatiy used by-name of the Euphrates), Strect^s suggestioa would 
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^xplAin Admirably th^ atb^rwlac rather pc^lntleHs descTiptian of Sburuppok 
In the GilgamEiiib epic afi the city plttiated oa th« hAnb of the Kxjpbratca 
(In ino kita^ ruo-pu-^rai-ti EO pL 44, L ISJ* Againnt the 8luirup^ 

pKk = AratLa ideatlfilcition la the fact that a place LAM+KUItHirw ia 
maationed In a NebueMdntKar tablet *3, 1. Id) ^ there U no trace of 
habitation at Fara later than the aco-SomexlaR t= Ur-Ill| civilisation. 
For the saiBC reafioOp the Aratta meotiontti by Ptokiuy (eJp Street, OLZ 
IMO, p. 34ddj who looks for it in Bouthem Babylonia “ganz nahoj dem 
Moor cannot bo identified with the ancient Shuruppat. The Shunippat- 
Aratta diOiculty ist as yetf by uo meana aolved. 

'To date tbe following Fara te^tto Mvg been published: |nj Thurean- 
DangiUp RTO (b) Thnreau-Dangin, If A VI, p. 143 ff. (a limestona 

tabletj* Bartoitp SBB 3 (probably one of the tablets ercavated by 

Hilprccht). Tablet SB3 2, which Ikinicl ahm takma for a Fart tablet^ cf, 
WT p* 4^ w^aa, however^ purchased, of. SBD p. 7- While Its wript rcaemblca 
that of the Fara textSp ita moat probable provenance it Lagaah. For 
importance of thia tablet in datinf? the Fara testa, cf. note 4). {d\ 

DeLmel, LAK p. 73 (FAT, SOOl and lattOO, two very archaic tests, whose 
provenance ift not alto^ther certain, cf. LAE p. 14), (cj Deimel, 3F 
(laS tablets^, if) Deimel, WF 1135 tabteta, both grmipa, the result of 
the I^OO-campaign). (ff) Atlotte de la Fnje, DP I, pi. I (the pbotograpb 
of a tablet jar with a PISA^f-BUB liiBeriptiOR)ii {k) Ibid. 33'38. [i) 

Bpeleera, BiA 44 and 4d (thn provenance is luiknown; the paleogTaphy and 
contentp howevtrj etamp it aa a Fara Schulteste; oL lor content, BF 
20, 21). (;) FOrtacbp €ataloffue of TahletB from F&ra und Abu S&iab 

(typewritten copy in the Ottoman Mnaeum, Intanbul) liata 972 tabJeta and 
fragments escavated hy the !Dcutsche Orient'-Gcaellliicbafti and now in the 
Istanbul museum. The authorities generouBly permitted me to examine 
the tablets during a brief stay in that ci^. By far the greatest numher 
of the tablets arc of the archaic Fara porioda. They add UtOe of impor- 
Uaco to tho Fara teaU already published (the ^Schulteste ”, which would 
be moat valiiablc, are nearly all ehattered|. Forty-aU tablets (cf. list, 
notfl 2.) arc of tho Ur-llJ, Iain, HammuTabi DynasLica. The tablets belotig. 
ing to the latter two dynaaliea must certainly have been excavated at Ahu 
HaUb. Those of the Urdll period, however* may have come from Fara 
as well (cf, the Fara = Shuruppak idcntlficjition diBcussed in note 2.)* 
Ode tablet (f7 183) ia of the Sargonid period (cf. notes 4 and n). W The 
JJalodda Tmmagel ” tef+note S.), (1| BTB l- 

Tbe following coplea and duplicates of the Fara " BchnlteJttn " are to be 
noted: (a) Lutkenbill (7A 100), a test very similar to VAT 9104, 1S751 
i=BP S, 0). The latter begin with a liat of fiah-nauiEa* cuutinue with a 
few names of pottery fornis^ and end with a list of god-naines, ahich is 
written thua; Each name Is Hated twice; the firat tiem imfhouf, the second 
time idrh the DlNGFRHlttenninBtive, The Bismay* test liata in the hTat 
two columns s ntiuiber of god-namea in the same manner, only the first 
time idlh> the second time without the DlNGlR-determlnatlvt, (b) Clay 
{MIB 11, pethape also 12) la a duplicate of FAT 0130 {^BF 75) cf. 
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Dcimcl^ Or. % p. nj| 4, p. 4^^ and p, IcJ The Lichatachcw priam 
ptihllisbdd by &bBl 0 i«Q {Z± £&* p. 78 ff.) Is a copy of the flame Para text, 
(d) DFM XIV (p, 121) contains a small fragment which is a dupHcata 
dl the same text (cL ZA ^j. p. B2€.}- (^9 For a Jemdet Naar 

duplicate, efi JRAS 1031^ p. 842. 

The following puhlieatidna qf afchaeologleal material have appeared in 
additidn to the two main aonreea (i/I>OG IS* Ifl, 17#^ and (a) 

Copper goathead jHilprecht^ EAB p. 640). (b) ^ala and seal impres- 

siona j Weber, AS 4, 43, 58, 5&, 00, 78, SS, D4, 103, I0&, 107, 15% 153, 158, 
181, 184, 185, 18B, 217, 223, 232, 233, 235, 287, 414, 410, 428, 560, 587, 589, 
6B2Jp {e) Drawings on Fara tablets (Weber ZF,). (d) Photograph of a 

basalt weight in the Ottoman Musoum {RL IV, pL 123 h. (e) Two frag¬ 
ments of vaisee with roliofe VII, pi. 1681, b)+ (/) Fdttery forms 
(jfifij XIV, pi. 43 a-f; of. however Audrao's statement that they are not 
listed in the ^ Rnds^^ record from Fajra, FAR p^ 4)+ {g) Photograph of 

a painted vaBe (ffL XIV, pi. 43 h), (h) Description of weights from Fara, 
now in the Ottoman Mufieum (Unger, pp, 3, 6, Q, 7| % 11, 14, 20, 
23, 38, 37. 

*The date of the archaic Fara tablete (all the Fara texta jpubEisheiJ to 
date, eicepting, only, the Qaladdn ** Tonnage] ” are archaic) in still a mat¬ 
ter of dispute- They hare been dated as late as the Dynasty of Akkad 
(Christian) end as early es the period preceding Ur-NlEia ef X 4 ii£ashr The 
debate has now Insted more (than a decade. Here and there^ matters Lave 
Lava become confused. Uefore a new attempt is nand.B to establish their 
relative dating, a clear statement of all previous attempts and their under¬ 
lying reasons is essential. Thureau-Dungin (JKr-d p. II and m 1) dates 
the 7 Fare texts which be pnblhshed {of, note 3, above) before Ur-Xina of 
Lagaah. Reasons; la) The currilincar form of the signs for Ltl and 
LUDAL. (&) The sign for A ia composed of 4 wedges, (o) The sign for 
BI is still pietographie. Debne] (LAK pp. 4-5) confirms Thurcan-Dangin'^s 
ctiDiduHiona and adds the following reasons for the early dating; (a) 

Numerous Fara iigns in addition to the BI are pietographic. {b) The 
splitting Ln two of the hori^ntal wedges in the signs for hlU, BAD, 
NUMUN^ etc. appears only at a very early dote ; never later titan Fan- 
natum of Lagasb. (a) The Fara form for the sign Zt {LAE 408) occurs 
in no text* later tbaii the Stele of the Vultures (ul, however, the Blsmaya 
texts recently published, D1 6dl% 69% 7311, 74|l| none earlier than the 
UmkagiDa texts), (d) The order of the aigns within each space is not 
Bficordlng tn the sense; the scrlhq writes aa the convenience of the moment 
dictates. 

Unger (ZA 34, p. 198 IT.) coneludca that tbs Fara tablets are -■ vielleicht 
etvraa alter als die TonUfeln der Zelt dee Urukagiua" (1 m. cit. p. 205). 
Reasons: (a) Ur-NLna'e InserlptloDS are “roh"' and unbcholfen "j the 
Fara tablets, on the other hand, arc “elegant'' and fihoaig ", (b) In 

itr-Xina^B times, contracts were written only in the royal palace^ the 
Fa^ contrAEta are among private individuals. (c) The Higns which 
Beimel ufcca to be plctographic art due to the ^ Lust fOr Spielerel " which 
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the Fara wrribe possMsed to an eatraordimry degree. All pf Unger'a argu- 
iniMLta are weakened hy a aiibjMtiva trend (cf. Ijaadabergerp OL^ 34j p.. 125^ 
“Oerade alle Grdnde die Unger VEranioo^teu, dieBe Tnleln fdr jikmger nla 
Urukaglua ju halteu apreeliea Mr ihr Altar^ wic doa elo^bend tpb DaimeU 
dargc&tcllt wurdc 

DEimel (Or. 0, p. 51 ff.) replies to Unger's pbjecUqnsT («) He liftta In 
detail Bomfl 35 curvilinear aigtifl that appear in the Fara texts. Liatj 
a large number of Fars signs for pot and fiph-nameap wMsh are still picto- 
graphic in form. Ligta more than 40 Ftra signp, wticli, while neither 
curvilinear nor pictographic, neverthelesa, show & less developed^ a more 
archil ie form than the correspondiiig Urnkaglna signE. (d) The *^roh” 
find " unbeholfen “ script of many of the Ur-Nina imd Esnnatum inaerip- 
tioua is due to their eontent. Tn royal inscriptions, the tendeney Is always 
to arcbain?H ef. the archaic appearance of historical inHcrlptiona of 
Lugalraggisi with tablet texts of Urukagina^ his contemporary. In WF 
(p, 2| nemiel adds the following Mstoricai reason Mr the pro-Ur'Kius 
dating: SBD 2, because of its script, belongs dot SamDiInng der 
Fara-lexte " (cf. however note 3 above ^ the moat probable provehaBM !■ 
Lagash]. This tablet repeatedly mentioba a king of Lagash named En|ie* 
gal. All the rulers betw^een Ut-Nina and Urukagina arc known from con- 
temporary sources: EnJiogaJ is not among them. This Fare tablet^, there- 
lort, must be dated belore Ur-Nina; so also all the Far a teste, because 
their iicript is as archaic. lu the same volume (WF pp. 4-S and p. 10) 
Beimel adds two reasons of very doubtful value: (a) The use of copper 
for payment in Fara; In the Urukagina i&Xa^ silver is the medium of 
exchange, {b) For plowing* the ass was usually used in Faraj in Ubi- 
kagiiia's ttmea^ the ox served the same purpew in Lagash, ITuch more to 
the point are hie two final comparisons {WF p. 2-31 : (a) The shape of 
the Fara tablets (of- btlow) point to a more arehalc period than the 
Urukogina texts, (b) The Fara texts lack the date^formula so markedly 
characteristic of the Urukagina and later periods. (For meaning of the 
BALp formula in Lbc Vara " Xaufurknnden % JtTO 12p 13* 14^ 15 i ^TBD 3, 
VAT 1243Tt 12443, 12323* 12557* 12746; €-U (unpublished)* cf. Uelracl, 
LAK p. n, 

Andrac {AFT p. dh basing his conclusions on archaeological finds other 
than iuscripllonal material* was the ftrst to suggest that the tablet stratum 
iu Fara {following FAH p. 5, it will he designated by the letter K; it is 
about two meters thick and Iiea above a prehistoric, Laser iptionloBa, 
paioted pottery layer, which in accord with F_4/7 p. 0, will be designated 
by the letter il} should be further subdivided, because ite characteristice 
"etwa denen der H und O-achkhten (of AiihurJ entspnwhen **, 

Chriaiian {IfACF IV* pp. 0-12) includes that the date of the Fara 
tehiets is ""etwa Eur Zeit Urukagina* alao dcr immittelhar vor- oder frith- 
eargoniselicn PetLode " fibid. p. 12), Renaom?: M) All the Fara tablets 
show such uniformity ol script that according to Beimel {LAK p. 4) no 
BubdiviBions within the texto can be jngtifled by paleographic tvidenee, 
{h) All other “finds'' in stratum Z (of. above): building materiaU, 
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buriAkK pottery Mitls and ieal ImpresaiDiiB^ point to tht LDgmlanda- 

UrnkaginH^Krly-Sargonid perii^ (analagous to sttmtum but not H, 
Afiliurir Sinee the tablets were also found in stratum Z, tboy are of 
the same pertcid. 

Deimel |0r, pp. 122-^7} qTaestions CfaLrifltlan’a archaealo^i&al con- 
eluaiojLR, hut la not Very apeciflc. He addE : ** Wenigetena sa^te mir Andrae 
dasft meihE Datierung der Fara-tafeln mit seiner Ansicht^ die er sich fiber 
daa Alter der iBehiebt gebildet babe, QbereinBtlDime For the first time 
(and in eobtradiction to bis statement in LAK p. 4, cf, above) ha uaalcea 
this Important ofaBervation; Paleographicanyr a dlTiston within the Fara 
texts is justifiable^ that the Kaofurkunden (cf^ above) are younger* 
Ha thus removes the baHiH for ChrlBtian'q eoncluiioDj that tba entire 
^-stratum, two meters tbicb, represents the remains of one brief periewi in 
Sumerian bistory {Lugalanda'Urukagijia'early^Sargonid). 

Beeanse the shape of tablEta is ocoiaionally nsed as n dating eriterion^ a 
clear statement of tha various shapes of the Far a tablets is essentialp in 
order to avoid any possible eonfuaion. For such confusion, ef. langdon 
{OECT VII, pp. IV-V: *^It ifl inoKplicahle that the elay tablets of Farn 
do tiof duftapuitJli the fteo aides u does ths stone tablet AO 21 S3 {RA VI, 
p. 143 fl.}^ bnletu the sf<ms fablcf repreacuts a fafe evolutiom'^ Cf, alao 
Labgdon (loe, dtj: ''The Para tablets do wnf difTerentiate by convexity 
the reverse from the obverse, but like the primtiice type, they an equally 
convex on both sides. Cf. also Ileiinel (IFF p. 2 ) : "Dicse (die reehtecki- 


gtn mehr hreite als lange) haben rum Teil recht grosse DimensioitEn, die 
Fankrsnfe Ist voIlkoThen die RUckseitc SfrtrJt ffewSihi” In KF 

(p. 8), bowEVEr, he dewribes the same tablets as having die Vordeneite 
flach^ die Backseite efwas ", 

The shapes of the Farm Ublets are as follows: (a) Large (dimensions 
unually varying: from IE to 20 cm,, the lar^^est is 32 i30 cim), rcetangnlar, 
broader than longer, o&rcm, fl^t, rererw convex {cL Koldewey, MtiOO Ifl^ 
p. 13). This Bhape is more typical of the " SehuLtexte ”, Among the 
smaller one* of this group, however, there are also inventory records, and 
I lata of names and occupations. Ko Uhleto of thiR sise and »ht|ie have been 
found this j^car. Cf. note 13. (b) hfedinm and Bmall tablets (varving 

from 4^12cm.), square and round-cornered like the Urukagina tablets, with 
this differencci Of the Unikagina tablets, tbe obverse b flat, the reverse 
is convex ; of the Fara tablets, both aides are equall v convex. A few eueh 
UblEta have been excavated this year (F-SIO, the largest = Ti 7 xg,4 cm.; 
also 800, 8DEp 08S)* (e) Very small tablets (4 cm. and Imh) exca¬ 

vated during this year's campaign, square and round^mered (because of 
the small siu, ihetEforc, circular iu appearance), the oftcersfi conrea-, the 
r™™ of most fiit {cf. the photcgraphi of the Umksnina tableU DP -ISi 

at n, a>. aa, so ,-bp i, pi, xi>. id, n», .pj ,v„ p.2 “.s..; 

{Cf. TAT 127sa= WF S»; ti. t.Uo F-SOD). ^ 

In Btt*mpttlW it> dnt* bjf mtftfography, the din^r of Etrinif U twofold: 
(A) bcrJbAl IdMwynwMiWf t,o f«b1i imifonnltj la to be espwted aa i» 
found in tie Kript nf the Urukogina Ublets; (A) tj,e loek of a anni*icntlr 
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Urge varied quantity of Lnieriptiojiil meterial to jiiutify generalii*' 
tions, (Cf. the Far* form for thf. Z-sign — L±K 4es, vhich Deimel, ibid, 
pp. *-5, UBS3 aa n criterioii lor tbe early dating. beoauM it Mver occurs 
Uter than the Stelt of the Vulture*. It ha* now turned np in the Blsmaya 
Ublets pubiishod by Luekenbill, /-A S3 II, «» I, 73 II, 74 II, which arc eon- 
temporary with the Uruiagina testa. Cf. alao the Ummalt) toit pub¬ 
lished by Speleera, RlA Ai!, Bearing these datigera in mind, the follow¬ 
ing in a tentative atafement of the relative dating of the aLrchaic Furn teste, 
according to palaeography, nhajM and exact find-apot fthia Uat la available 
only for this year's campaign; for the DOC-excavatioiifl, cf. Andrae, FAS 
p I.) : in) The two tablets, VAT S091, 13600, are of the last, meat 
advaoeed ntage of the Jcmdel Na»r culture, {h) The larger tablet* 
(descrihed above, heading a) ore of the pre-Ur-Xiua period. T^y show 
most regularly the archaic charuetcriatice linted in detail by Deimel (ef. 

above): curvilinear, pictographic, primitive aigu-forms. (c) The “Kau- 

furhunden and other “ Wirtschaflatexte" t Inventory rccordn, Hat* of 
namen and neceupationsl; rarely a " Schultest " I for aUe and shape cf, 
abov^. heading 1). arc of the Ur-Nim.-Efliinatum period. They show lee* 
regularly the primitive characteriaticH, (d) The small tablets (cf. above 
under heading c) belong to the Lugalauda-Urultaiina culture. They were 
fount! at a deptli varying from E5 to 50 cm. below the aurfaec of the mound, 
and in a drain pipe huUt by the people who were the; last to settle in that 
part ol the city (no traces of an Ur-III aettlement were found on this 

Again thi* must be stressed: The relative dating (the latrtf powihle 
obaofule date for Ur-Nina is 2630 B. C.j cf. Christian and Weidner, AOF 
V p. I4IJ attempted above is tentativa. As long as the tablets them- 
se’lves hear no date, confirimition is needed from a minutely detailed study 
of the don-inscriptional « finds ", to establish the aubdiviaians of the archare 
f'ara civil iration. The Fara dating, too, U of utmost importance “’P- 
ing to esUblish the approsimate time of the Jemdet Naar culture. Chris- 
tian and Weidner (AOF V. p. 148} date the latter in the early Sargomd 
period. One of the main reasons for this coneluaion i* given thus; e 

Fara -flnde" are of the " ungeflhr vor- und frfihsargoaisehe ,, 

Idating buE«d fln diristiiiii^a copclustonaH tL ; aiiionK 

is painted ware of the Jemdet Uasr type; the Far* and the Jemdet 
cultures, therefore, arc of the eame period (the early Sargonid). lii order 
to os plain ths difficulty involved; in the palneography (ths Jemdet Nas 
and Fsra tests are archaic, even pietegraphici the Sargonid test* are in 
fully-devcloped, formalized, cuneiform) the following unusual assumption 
is nsetasary: "Die atark bildhafte protoelamisoho Sebrift(hat} aw^i- 
sietsnd But die Bchon ziemllch entwickflte Keilschrift eiagewirkt (i ' 

te'not, however, with Fan Z (the Ublet stratum) t^t the Jem^t 
Kasr should be comparodf they have little in common. The 
Fara tahlets are altogether different, in no ^ th^ "!f ""t L, w 
the Jemdet Nasr tablets (Cf. Lnngdon. OECT Vlt, P, for the latter; for 
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former cf, liatM aboTc). In script^ only F,-4T 00^1 *nd 

13600 (Farn proTenanM uncertain) tan he compared with the tablet? 
found at Jomdet Nasr. In the remaining' testa, in the oJdoal ” Schub 
tcate the script ib inoomparahly more advaneed and beLlcr developed 
than in Ihe latter. Moreover^ the exact “ depth ” flnd-Hpot of the puintod 
ware ip uncertain. In this year^’p eampaigii, painted pottery was found only 
stratumIt ia moat probable that the paintdd ware oueovered in 
the BOG-estarations came from the drat deep fesl trencbces one of thEse 
reached “sum Tell bia eu elner Tlefo yon 14 hletern ^ (Koldewey, MDOO 
is, p. 13; ef. trench I and 11 on the plan^ MDOG 17, opp. p. 44> and FAE 
pL 1}> IE the provenance of the two aemi-pictographic tablets {F_4T' OO&l 
and 13600} ia actually Fara; tbeacp too, were loiuid below the Z-atratutUh 
It la Fam-il which compares with the Jemdet civilization. The 

peak of Fara'e development waa reached aEter Jemdet Nasr had become 
a ruin. 

■ F4T4, ThJft tablet and C-lfi3 (unpubliahed) are, as yet, the only two 
Sargonid testa, excavated at Fara. The shape oE F-9T4 la rccUngvlar, 
longer than wide tS5xd0x3l cm.). It ia not divided Into columnar 
sharply drawn hori;mntal lines form the apace diviaiqiift; the writing ia 
cIebt and Biire. The difference in script (compared with the earlier Fara 
testa) ia Immediately noticeable. Specifkcallyp the slgna for £: (= MA 
18954^ a 6udea text; for archaic Fam^ cf, LAK 133), TUhl dlA 
153ff., Baigonld texts; for archaic Fara, cf, hAK 404), SE (±=±JfA 
24376, a Sargonid text, cf, LAE for the archaic Fara form) and 

dually QAR MA S135S; for archaic Fara, cL LAE 166), all point to 
the Sargonid period; ao alia Ita shape and obaence of column divlBioua, 
It flhowa^ however^ thia peculiarity ; The obverse is flat;, the reverse In 
aLrongly eouver; in this it differs from the standard Sargonid tahleti^. 
Because oE this differeuee, earEtf Sargonid may be the more exact dating. 
C-ld3 (In the Ottoman Mnsenm) ia also rectangular^ longer than wide 
(5x3 cm.) ; has ud coluimi dlvlsiona; lines sharply drawn across the 
tablet, mart the space divisions (I failed to note ita convexity). The sign 
forma which characterize it as Sargonid ares SAR (= jfA 1243S^ cE, with 
LAK 215), MU (i-JfA 3fi33, cE/wfth LAK U and flually TU \ = MA 
3424$, ef, with LAE t$d and 666). 

^F-9T3 {dated in the first j^ar of Giiuil-I^lnl and the fragment F-7SO, 
Shuruppak was a settlement of Bome Bins during the reign of the Third 
Dynasty pf Ut. Keiser {PUD pp, 24*5} lista 24 Ur-1IT tablets wliich 
mention a patcsi of Shuruppak either by name or title (ooe of these, LTD 
26, 1. 17, writes the ideogram SU-KUR^RAt 3 J—(KT)), Shuruppak is 
also mentioned in the following Ur-in tablets i Keiser £87 ^ 

cf. above, n. 3) ; da Geimulllitc [TEU 6041, col. IT, ip. 10, and coL III', 
wp. 1); Schneider {OBJ = Or. 47-16, 124, l.S}- Deimel (Wengler 21 = 
Or. S, 18), The relative size of Sbruppak during the reign of Bur-Sin can 
be Jud^ Erom the Umma text puhliahed by dc Oenouinao {TEU 6041). 
It ia a list of £1,799 han^est-workers levied Ernm the various eitiea of 
SiimEr and Akkad in the Sd. j-oar of that monarch's reign. Of this num- 
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her, UmiDii iiipplied 2800 workers; Ehurupp&k, 1200; Bftbylotk, 600. Two 
pBtosijs of Sbiiruppak in addition to tJr-(diiigir)Xinlsufra and Awg* 
(dujgirjXannar, liitad by Kciaer (loo. *it,) are now known: A-yU-d, in 
the first year ol Burdin (BLIT 131, 1.7) aiid PA-GU-O. in the BMond year 
of Bur^Sin (TJSF 6041, «o1. O). CS. n, 2. lor additions) Ur-IIl material. 

ThU, then, la the outline of Fsrs’a biatory: Originally settled by the 
same "painted pottery" people that inhabited Jemdet Nasr to the north 
(sEiamitesf), it was later conquered by the Sumerisas. About the 
time oI Ur-Kina of Lagoab, Fara was at it* peak. It gradualiy lost its 
importanco, was weakest during the reign of the Byossty of Akkad, 
eaperionced a brief roviral in the nco-Sumerian period under the Third 
Dynasty of Ut, was destroyed during the struggles that led to the extinc- 
tion of that dynasty, was never reinhahited. 

'2S are in good condition, 20 are only fair, the remaining are frag 
Eiieiitary and illegible. 

•ir-5I0p rtfddiah in «>lor, bmve been alightly baked or ai.'i-rident&lly 
It red. 

• Varies from a Ugbt grejiah to & Tery dark brown. 

were loonii iiuide or just outaidE of a drain pi^ wlucli led up to 
ihE surface of the mound; for datiui^, of. note 4. 

The BOKzalled Fara KnndkeUer [FAH p. fl K Tbo fact that Sar|^uid 
and Ur-in Ubleta were found In these cista daea not necessarily indicate 
that the ciatH were built in thoee period^i they may bare been by the 
people of the later eivili^tioUp who had settled on the moujid, and fouiad 
tliem already built Bc^auae they eacEiot be related to other archltfetnral 
remains on the “ tell" they caimoti aa yet^ be deflnitelj dated. Cf. FAll 
pp. Q, 17. 

‘■In eoDjnnction with terracotta figurinos, seal Impressions and pot 
forma of the Ur-III eultura. For dating of thn ciat, liow<sv«r. cf, the 
preceding note. 

F-BlS. The obverse ia flat, the reverse la m aueh poor oopditionp taat 

it in impossihlc to raconstruct its origiiial form. It is a fragment of the 
only " Schultest" uneorared during tlw campalga. 

For dating, cf. not* fi. 

‘•The original abape of the tablets oi which only fragments have been 

preserved, is not always certain. 

*• F*500, the shape is oval, abnost cilipticai. 

"Tbo shape of the original tablet of which only the fragment P-756 is 
preserved, waa probably very similar to F-973. 

F-128, 302, 304, 308, 483, 408, 400, 468, 506, SOO, 513, 600, 601, #76. 

” F-304, 480, 510, 513, 606, 602, 607, 07S, 

« F-fiOO, 603. 967. " Cl. F-183, 513. *’ F-511, 601, 608. 

•* P’OlZ a fragment, found at a depth of 1.20 m. The phrases still 
remaining are incomplete, they all end with the signs: NU (curvilinew, 
cf. LAJC 30) -TUG (df.t 33742; cf. LAK 474, where it is read QAB (alsn 

TUGt). 

»* F-376, 378, 482, 485, 480, 488, 607. 
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** F- 6 <H >4 Rsadiiig and inG^ning imbtu>wa; Afp^rs Lcsre for tM flnt timQ 
in cuiu^LfoTni liternture; Ci. with the fallowing term SiA-kud'NI.GA and 
n. 27. 

F-^WJh Ci. the following note, 

” Probflhly also F-3Slj where only Nl.GA l& preaer^-ed. DeJmel (On 7^ 
p. 29 IT. and BL p. 471) propoaea that NI should he read dig; that GA is 
its phonetic compleEuent; that ®*NI is another way of writing with 

the meaning “Beeame"; ^^Nl.GAp thereforep alsu ib to he translated 

sesameThat the QA is not to be treated an a phonetie complemEUt, 
how'ever* is shown hy the forma (qf, il 30a K tln^ga^ ga-ils-ft» ga-ie-a 

{cf, tfroznyp » Getreide pp. 119 and 135). That tlio Se in fie Nl.GA is 
not to he treated os a determinative is shown by the form zii-NI.OA 
(F^Sl). hlore probably nil the tennE ending with Nl.GA (fie^LGA 
fie-kud-KLGA, zk^NLGAp zl Nl.GA, zl-fec-h7I,GA. ihziz-NI.GA. nfg ir-ra- 
XI,QA describe a form of pastry prepared by addinbutter {Xl.GA) to 
the {crushed tj seeds of the various grains (-fiCp se-kiid, zLs) or to flour 
(il, nl-rlzj, nlgAr-ra). For NLGA=GAJJI with the SiaBieriaii read¬ 
ing garia) and the Semitic equivalent tildu, ef. LandsbergoFr OL^ 193Li 
pL 13Sp where the tompleta ILteratnro on the subject is cited. 

F-GbO. Cf. also kafi-A^.EAAN (F-4fi0), Boih forms appear here for 
the drst timer 

"F-4ti. Ct. n. SI, 

■a* F-39L Written zifr-ga-fie. The meaning probably the same as that 
of aU-gap '''Milehhrei ” (^romy, loe, cit p, 135), 

F-4&0; also 505^ where XLGA is partly broken. For moaniogp cf, 
IL 27. 

“ F-3T3, 

F-5GGp 6A is uneertaln; text is poorly preserved. In F-333p the word^ 
order Is fie-El-NI.GA, 

■* F-3T5. In Bahylooia, therefore, from the earliest daya of its hiatoiyi 
^‘Einmer'' fzU) WM ground into ordinary flour {zl), not alone into fine 
flour (nlgAr ra)- Cf. however, grozny, “Gk?treide” p. 99^ and note 2y 
p, Ifllp note 3; also Landsberger, QLZ im, p. 042, where Grozny's cor- 
leotioFu^ seems not to have been noted. 

■^ F-08fl. Cf. note 27. 

■■ GAR-gAR-SA Is to be read nlg-kr-ra; its Semitic equivalent is 
•'fine flour”; cf. Landsberger^ OLZ 1022^ p. 342ff. grom/a 
tranaliteratiou (gar-mur*ra| and translation t” Aschenbrot ”) aa tt'oll us 
Deimers translation r fodder ^) ars shown to be untenabte (ihid, pu 341) 

“F-370. KA$+A corresponds to the clasaleal Assyrian sign DUG iSL 
2p 2, p. 450). Its Sumerian rending, therefore, is ku-ru uni or ku-m-qnj 
the ^mitie c^ulvaleuls are karanu and, kuni^ay (ibid. p. 530); the trana' 
lation of kumnaii according to Poebel {SU IV. p. 33 d.) is not ^^Dattel- 
Bohnaps" u is usually nasumed; it is more probably “ Traubenwefn 
nig^kr^ni-kurun is, therefore^ a pastry fonoed by mixing wins with flue 
flour; of, ulgArra^Sn.GA (notes 2T and 37). which is a pastry fonnad by 
adding butter to flue flour. 

" F-SOe. For meaning, of. notes 2Tp 35 and 3G. 
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*• F-370. Sa tr^nalated by Deimel a« " JolmniiBBbiftit'* (Or. 7, p. 

28); tie miflone there etated *re not convincing, 

■•F-51U yroKny transilitefl tm Hiilaenlrilehte (loc. cit. p. 19“?). 

**F-377, 382, 3ft3. 384. 387, 3SB, 488, 4ttD, 491, SOI, 588. Tha exfitt 
maaning oi tftS is "Ot «rtain. As a general term lor strong drtnliT its 
Akkadian equivalent ia iitdm. Poebel's interpretation oi the Gndea text 
(Cyl. B. a, 24-7. II i ei- P- jualiflc* the UEumptiou that kai 

wae uriginnlly a " Dattelwein " and therefore to be bo translated when 
unmodified by any qualifying phrases. 

« F-37fi, 5{y9, For rnfaning, cf. ncitfi 30. 

*»F-484; tie laet B'i|rnu poorly preserved. Tie tenns kaa-nlg-tt-jrftp 
kRS^-kinJeud, kafi AS.BA.AN appear lere (or tSie Ural time in cimciloiTTo 
Uterature; tor kaS-ni^-Ar-rai cL iiig4.T'ra-KAS + A (note 30). 

** F^3S3^ cf. preceding note. 

“ Tie word-order ia kaS-Afl.AN.BA i cf. notea £S Btid 42. 

»F-513. « F.513. F-OOS. ^‘F^313. 

** P-88S. The aign A in written wStl four wedges, 

** F-&03; found also in the Urutagina Katts^ cf. Or. 1B> p. 7@. 

F-flOS. ” F-6ft8. " F^613. 

** F 13, 15, 17, B8, 41, £8S, 003. 

“F-870; alw F-i7j text poorly preseneiL 

** F-SOO, 

F-&04i mentioned frequcotlj in the Urukagina testa; cf. Or. 2l| p. 7 - 
The fiUfl la iHjmetlincn writlca inside the NU. This is nearly dJwayn ^ 
caw with the Fara texts in tha Otteman aiuaenm; tf. C 369. 418. 623, 989, 
ate. F-9fl4, however, writ™ the SGS outside the NU. Deimel’. surmiw 
that the SAG la not part of the ideogram is auhsUntSated by Ihe Fara texts 
listed above, where &US+inj.SI is not followed by SAG. 

P.aMi found alM in the Urtikagina textaj cf. Or, 21, p, 65. 

** F-900. 


"F-13,25. 36, 28, 41, 501, MS- 
•J F-4W. Text in poor condition; 
■■ F-U, 25, 2flc 28, 063. 

« F-378, 884p 387, 487. 

** F400. The DA is not certain. 
&3 lu-dairadda(ds)f cL n&te iS6. 


the K1 in not certain. 

For the posaSble reading of ilia uamc 


«F-51L 
■* F^IO. 

F.JKJ, 

" F-23. 
« F400. 
« F481; 
F-811. 
F-e02. 
“ F-aoo. 

«F46; 


The wo^^i^lTdeT ia |sT-tu4SU.KUB-RU. 
■*p.g0 ^*F'511. 

^» F-382. ^“F-aed, 500 

i« F'lftOS. F-POS, 730. 

the 3A Is npt certain; pdorly preserved 
*' F-0Of “ F-600. 

■* F-388, ■* F-376. 

« F 6(K). ** F-482. 

not certain; text in pMr cenditbm 


« F-OOS. 
F 380. 
F-3TS. 

■* F-41. 
" F-flPO. 


F-350. 

*** F-Tao. 


“ F-fllSs 
«F4TSp 505. 


« F48fl. 

*rFm 
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F-4e5; tlid Dl ia not certain; pijorly praaen ed. 
» F-503. F480. F-S05. 

i-!™ F-37^. F-3S2p 50fl- F^3S0. 

F'S 1L F-304. F-fl02. 

lie F4ai, F-600. F-(J02, 


t*i F4a3, 
1*4 p-eo^ 


^“F-16; SUJ::UF.RU not certain; teit in poor condition, 
^^■F-50fls irritlen nH.minii-yr+ 


483 . 


F^saa. Afl. an octupation-titlep it i^onld mean the OE of good beer: 
cf. also the CRNI mentioned frequently in these te^rta^ perhajifl to be read 
CRh^p an official in counection with olU, 

11* F_3|p^ n* p-egs. F-SCH0. 


F-387^ 483. *** F-4I, SB, 48S, 002. F-Om 

*** F-4SS, Found only in tbe Fara testa* meaning and roEding unknown; 
for Belmel'a anggeationp cf. tr F p. 0, 

”^F-13, 14p 17, 25, 20, £8, 41p 60, 003. In these texts, all found icildc 


or jpet outside a drain pifpe leading up to the surface of the mound (cf^ 
tmiiBlation and traualiteration of F-13} the t^ILXl follows imniedUtaly 
upon the In F-27j they are sEparated hy interveuing iniioribed 

npacea ttast broken}. In. F^SB, OIi^ZA alone ia mentioned. t^E.Kl is found 
alone in F-2^5i 3fl2> 6&4, S03p 608. For meaning of t^ErNI;, cf. note llTl. 
QI^.ZA may be read 01^.A (the A-gign ia frequently written with fonr 
wedgea in Oie Fara texts); the nieaning may be “ meaeengar'^ tf. 3L 2, 
p, 57Bp 3B) and p. 577^ €). 

F-511. The flUbatancQ distributed U laniGi3. 


^TF-66; followed in the nest spaoo by diig,-ga-iii; tiiually the occupa¬ 


tion follow9 the perannal name. 

i» F^g4^ Cf. the 4 heMa tdu), 3L £. £p p. 3l0p I, §}* The sign LAK 610, 
therefore, also has the reading kc^da and L€ 13 ra. 0 h not au error. 

F-3&0. The Ih-Sl is frequently mentioned in the UrukaEina fljih 
texts; cl. also the SI in the fish'^-name ilUSJKU.Sl (n. 57) j the Id^I^ 
therEforep was an official in connection with fish and fish-products. For 
DeimcFi suggeaLionp tf. IFF p. 0. 

“*F-5D7; written PA.l>U-fKAS. For reading and moaning, cf+ % 
2 p. 505, n. 205, d and e. 

F-3T5. Probably same as Kl.GAS with the Bemitic cquivalont nidp 
" gatekeeper 

iu p_4g]_ meaning in early textSp cf. EL 2, 1^ p, 170. 

Ill p^gg. Sumerian ugula and aktl; its Bemitic equir^alent ia aklu 
(from the Sunwrian); its meaning officer in charge rf. EL 2, 2, p. 405, 

^■*F'513p 607. Cf. El 2p 2, p. 460, 6) j perhaps to bo road PA-aub, with 
the Hsinltie equivalent nPmu; cf. EL %j I, p. 280 ff. 

***P-3S5^ 380; writton tab-$ag; cf. sag-apin, sag~|u, in the Uruhagina 
texts; cf. also the g4n-tab-ba mentipited frequently in the same texts. In 
F-513 T-tah ( first sign broken 1 is listed among treea aqd wooden objects. 

!*■ F'5l3; perhaps an oiWIaL In efaargo of weights; cf, EL 2, 1, p, 306 ff. 

F-51I; cf. the sa^ar^ra-ni iu the Urukagina texts. Meaning imcor- 
tab; cf. ^2, S, pv443p 7}. 
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F S 67 : 

’■•F-aSO; cf. &L 2 , 2 i P- i 559 p 4 ) 9 Jid 01 . 

m F-9U0 ^ perhaps to be reid A-erbi an p.rtny olfielal 
F-2T> S&Sj 9^3 i pciriectly preaen^ed only In ihs last. 

F lo, i7, 30p 213, 27p 28. 41* Mp SSSp 903* 004* are duplicate* of F-13 
^witli Dunor ebangoH of quantity or name). All havo & ■eoQTCx obverse and 
an almoit flat kvewc; all were found snaide or near the drain pipe lending 
to the surface of the niouad. Tlrey are all o( tha Lugalanda-Umkagina 
period (cf. note 4); no tracua of a yuuuger ohiliaation were foiuid at tluit 
paLftSoular part ol tha mound. 

Nuineml ilLegibloH 

i^Xumcrol illegible. Fur reading and meaning* d- note ^5. 

i^^Onlj the ka* h presened* . . 

Probably ^ IJAK U for tbe cualomary 4-XJAK-yARj tlie Semitic 
equivalent ia^ probably blt-arari; of. Laudaberger, 1022, p. 30 and 

noted 10 and 12. 

n* aigu (written on reverse) Ulegiblfi. The lower edgu and upper 
part of the rever*fl were used by the ecjflbo to complete the name be had 
started la the lower right corner of the obverse. He noutinucd bia vertical 
line on the reverse only aa far as waa nccesearyi it dcHis not run the entire 


length of the reveroa. 

Part of the SR in broken. 

***The GUR may or may not have been on the tablet. Tbe g-a-figure:® are 
boacd on the HMumption that the gur Mg-gil. tha ceminoti menaura in the 
Urukagtaa nnil SiJfgonid period* ia here intended: IL 3*4, four eertital 
wedge* = T2 fB} 1. dj, three wedge* = 64 qa,. 

‘"The IGI Ji not certain. 

*« The SIR is partly hroken, 

^BbatiuD may be Semitic; a further pnaol that thia ie a Sargoaid 
tahleL 


‘“Numeral broken after tha firit "30". 

‘“The 89 iH written «)-l. The following is the probable Interpretation 
of the tabletj The first line atatee that 89 men wore aTailahle for employ¬ 
ment. Line d of the obverse aCMuntH for 30 of the 89, Despite the bwak 
in the text, the rcadiiiff of line 10 of the obverBe can he teeenstniri^ m 
follows: KAlrKU-mh-ftl 9 (written 10-U SARj i.e. tho men were hired 
fur 9 wr (in Hue d. the men were hired for 8 earl. The numeral eUtinfi 
tho rnmber of meu, however, is broken. That thi* nnmeral w** 30 (tto 
same a* in liao 0) can be deduced from tha following: Line IT of the 
reverse ™*da: Suuigin 27 KAL li-E*; i.^, a total of 27 men were sent 
away (for various forms ef service). This toUl can only Iw o 

the number of KAL stationed at Tariou* place* and listed lu U. 8-18 of 
the reverse; these total up to 27 [ef. note 19S). The linn followmg the 
total r«!de: [lal-a]l 3 KAL; e.g. there still remained 3 men of the 
OTirinal &9r But only 57 men arc accounted torp not adding tboM liflW 
id line 10* The broken numeraU lharefore. in Una 10, must have rifad 30 . 

«*E:U —tfiffttfws kin is either the term tor wort in general ur describes 
a particular kind of work as$igucd te the oionj ef. the tin in the occn- 
pation-titlfi giS-kin-ti> Uie kin In Sa-kin-kud and *a kin-kin* 


N* KraTAer 


ISO 

”*Fc>r ^U.QAR, eL the text, M 1^4^ for meaning in Itter 

efuneiform Hterature, ^f. SAI 8082. 

If the tla ]s here a phemeti^ compknLcnt, the ciame i$ to be rewi 
&radda(dfi]icL the Aratta-^huruppalc problem dwcuBaed Ln note ^ 

The phTUBo mh-al deecribetj porhape, the type of service to he rendered 
hy the KAL. 

One or more broken. 

*** Sign broken. 

^“^For meaning of gud-gU-iir* ef+ SL 2^ 2^ 58} and 02). 

*“Oiily tho aign BAL w certain t the aigns before and after are Illegible. 
Probably onlv one eign follova the the sign ITTJ ii not certain- 
LiBt sign hrofceru 

All three signs illegible i poorly preserved. 

Lost sign htoken. 

term sir-ra-ab-DU describes the serriee of the KAL. LSaefl B-IO 
enumerate the KAL employed in this serviee and those etationed in various 
pkoesi their total (ST) io stated in line 17. 

PcThapa a alorehousct cf* the gur in line 15. 

*"^The sign TA reconstructed fram the suecoeding line; the meaning 
aceniB to be: 1 man srinlSoBied ot each DA.U^.KI = £ hirod men. CL the 
aticcecdlng line: 1 man ainiioned at each granary = 2: hired mecL For 
term DA.Ui (without KI)* with the meaning “ahepherd'e boy tL 3L 2, 
2, p. d03p 721. 

'*■ Last sign brntmi. The canal has the Bame name as the nearby city 
KiEurra [Uije modem Abu Hatah; ef. note 1|. 

in xjj^ gfgn L^\L and the beginning of the sign N1 are! broken. 

”*ThLB date formula, the first on any tablet excavated at Fara (for the 
BAL-formula in the early Fara texts, cL Beimel, LA A" p. 1 not certain; 
the signs are poorly preserved ^ the rewnstniction given, however, is very 
probable. 

List or AonKEviAirONB 

4/3*; Audrae, Dit ArcAoiacAn* fthiar Trmpef (1923) " II'BOO 39. 

AJ8L: AmrruMrn Joumol of iBcmifio Loaguapes. 

AOF: .4rcAio fur Orientfortchung. 

AS: Weber^ AliOrieniali^e Sicgelbilder = Bcr Affs Orient 11020). 

Blf ; Banks, (10121. 

U: CaisX&&u€ of T^hletM from Fora and Abu If^lab in ihe Bffoman Jfu^um 
(Istanbul, lOIB). Typewritten copy. 

CAH: Comhridffe Andent Ilwtory. 

€T: Cwnci/orm Terfs in the BrifitA Mnaeum. 

DOG: Deutflcbe Orieut-GcselLBchaft. 

DF: Allots de la Fnje^ Boc^mci^rs 
DFM: Dit4gation en Per^r 

EAB: Eilprcet, BjwoiMtlfons iti Ategria ond Auhpfofiid (1904)^ 

BG: Thompson, Epic of Gff^am«sA (10301. 

EGA: Hommel, BfAwofopfC and Geogmphie Aes affen Oncaff {1920)^ 
FAE: Beiurich> FrfvAawe der AusprobunteTt der DeulMchen Orient- 
GfoeUechnfi in Fora unA Aba Bofol! (1B31L 
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GDJ: Schntid<?r, Ge^vkafimrkundcn Drchcm und Jckha- (.1030). 
RGT: Poebel, and O^rumJFMiiical EiOJ4) =^UMBS V. 

UT: I^gnttnH BmtoHcul Twt^ ■■ VMBS Xlll. 

lAz Lockenbillr from .ida* (1930)- 

IN ’ StraesmeieT, fHichriftfn c&n A’ffrticAoJiKwor (1SSO)» 

JAOE: davmal of tht Amcri^w^ Oritnial 
JRAB: i/e44rjioJ of t4e Jfaj/di: Asiiitk 

X-lP/ Sdiroederp Ketlit^krifiiexto aus Avmr oerAf?hlcdentm /hAoJIj (1920) + 
KO: CJagecp Kaiol&ff der Babp^oniiahtn and Atajrfi^Am Sammlun^^ Kmsifr- 
lich Oftnankchs If uAten, IIL 
KP: Deimelx Bim Xeilichrift-Faldoffraphie (1920). 

LAXi lAsto dpr arcAoiiwAnt Kpikohfifi seiche (1922)= Tl’/JOG 40. 

NLkulfikip dip C-'cnt^pfoAlfifi^ .idpiiiiijtmfiVF de Tei 

LichdtHct^w CoJleetlon (1'6'15)+ 

LTD: dt GenouMlaCp La Trcutaill^ de UrcA^m (1911 ). 
l/d; d'ilflsyriokpir (1920). 

MAG: dor AUdrt€Hfali«irAei!t QewUtchafL 

MDOO: der Bouiaeken Orient-OceclhehafL 

MfH: Clftjj JfiJJccilaiicoMa InempUon^ in (Ac Yale Babyloniw* Bet^fichi 
(1915). 

MO: Speljwri 11930). 

OBCT: Oieford Editions of Cvneiform TsxU. 

OL^j: OrieniolUitseh^ Di^craiurzeitunp. 

Or: Orienfedia. 

PUD: Kfl&er, Pat^aist of lAe Vr (lOlO) ^ YOB IVj 2. 

RA : Jfepuf . 

RA^: Realleswon dcr Ass^rioloffie. 

RCE: Latim, and R&tcorchrt m Chaldoeor and Suaiana (1857). 

RtA: iJptlMrs, Recneil den Imoripiiom de VAoU (1920). 

RiSA: Bartoii, Royai ffUHrfijslionff of ^iimcr artd Akkad (1929). 

RTC: ThuT^U'DflJif^lHp Repupil do Tdbkito^ €ha$d^entws (1903). 

Eb^rtp Rta^temoon dtr For^jicAie^A (tf. 

SAP: Seitino Asasffkche fdoograrnmo. 

SAK : Tbii.refiy-l>angiiip Oic BupwcriJcAcm and AttadiscActt JiSjii^'nMArif- 
(cit (1807). 

SL: Deimel^ BttstcHieA^a Lexicon. 

3RD: Burton, Sumerian Buoineat and AdmimMtraHve I^ocumonU (lOlo) = 
UMBS IXh L 

STlf: Hfii^^p Sumerian Tablets ifi the Ifarrard Semitio Mttseumr 
SP* Dtitiwl, Bchuitexte aw Font (1923) = tl OOG 43. 

SLP: Lan^rdcm, Bttmerifln Lilyr^icJ and Paalfw (1919) ^ UMBB X, 4. 

3LU: Lutx, B-unierMHi Tt^ple /Cfcorctt of (Ac Laia Ur-Dynatty (1928). 
SET: Qhwta, Sumerian RtUffiout Texii (1924). 

BTD: KfXMrp BeUofed Temple Doeumenit of the Ur-Dyaasty (1919) 
YDS IV, 

SU: ^vmeri»che Unterxuehunffm. 

TEO: At Qeaomllae, Teste* EeanAmiquea ^Oumma (1922). 
rJEt?: L^graini Le Temjw det itow d^Ur (1012), 
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UMBS: I/iMiwrrify J/ww«bi Ba^^lonian SfltHiM. 

VAT*^ Vordierttsiatiscbe Abteiliuigp^ Tontafeln^ 

" PritKtHaimiilung voa Ber^rat WeugL^r'^ (pubLislied m iraua^ 
ILti^ration only in Dr. 2, 5^ €j. 

WI}0€ri WiA»enMi?hetftliche Vcriifftniliehiinff^n dtr DOQ. 

Wi\* WirtKk^fHtcspte aut /"ara (1924) = WDOQ 4S, 

YOB: TiLCe On'^ntof ^eri^p 
ZA: Z^tsehrift fUr A$»^fHoloffie. 

ZF: au^ J^ora (19£C)i 

System of tro^ocrLptlon basod on Thuroau-Dangiu's; Let FaiaopAnnftf 


DRAVIDIAJT AND N^UBIAN 

Edwin H. Tirm-E 
WAfifllNGTO^p 'D* C- 

Tite main diyiaiona of BrUTidiftii urc the KanaTa-Tamil group, 
melndiiig KeUn (Malajnlam) j Teluga, including the basis of 
Eodfigu (DD §33); the Gondi-Eui graup, including Knvi, Pftrji, 
the basia of Tub, and probably the bagis of Badaga (DD § 19); 
Kurukh-llftlto; Brahui,^ 

The main divieions of Nubian are the northern dialects, Nile- 
Nubian ; the eon them dialects, Kordofan-Nubian; the south weatera 
dialect, Midobi Nubian {WZXM 3S. 203). Old Nubian, as repre- 
Ecnted in the gTamtnar of Zyhlara, belongs to the noTthern group. 
Modern Nile-Nublan is divided into llahassi and Eentizi- 
Dongolawi. 

Early Eanara distinguishes, in native words, the consonantfi 
p, b, m, t, d, 7 i, s, R,r,l} ^ d, n, r, f ; c (-= Bohemian 

^ = BohemiRn 5^), w {™ Spanish fi)^ / (— GePcaaii /) ^ 

Ancient v was probably bilabifilj Ute the modetn so'aDd+ Native s 
is a dcTiyative of c not in contact with a consonanL Modern 
spoken Kanara has for s before palatal vowels* Ancient R wai 
voiceless; it has become f in modern Kanara* Ancient r has 
changed to modern (. The occlusives c and £ have in modem 
epecch become affricates^ similar to those of English ch<irge* 
Ancient h was perhaps voiced, like the modem sound ' it reprints 
f <ph <p not in contact with a canaonant {DD § 6), A voiceless 
aspirate existed for a while in the words ^ tit-fufi-fl 

(such), < anlhft < antaha (sneh), enia < eniha < entakn 
{of what kind). Ancient Dravidian s and .'f have boon lost; between 
vowelfl they are commonly replaced by hiatus-fillers, / or i? (< w*) 
or gf itr)- 

The present apeUing of native Tamil words seems to represent 
the sounds osed at least fifteen centuries ago. It lacks symbols for 
and voiced ooclnaives; otherwis e the sound-ftyatem of early 

^1 iha folio wing abbreviatldna: i)Z) ™ my /ImpidHJrt 
(1030) j KN =» Ko^ddfan.2^^bia^: = Midobi Kabkn; NN — modern 

Nik-Nubian; ON »i Old Nubkn; WZEM TFifitfr f^r die 

Sunde det Morgenlandes. 
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Tamil was Dearly the aame as that of early Kaoara. S|K5keii Tamil 
has a stroDgly triLied r for aocient 7?; ndr for and Ur for RR^ 
Korthem spoken Tamil hm j for r; this and other kinds of eindence 
indicate palatalized r as a sooTce of f {DD § 12). Initial c and 
interrocalic c Lave become in modem Bpecch a fricative resembling 
■SI othenviac voiced sounds are now used for SDcicnt simple occlu¬ 
sives between voiced soimds. Ancient fouDd only before voiceless 
eouods, was presumably voicelesa; it has disappeared from modern 
TamiL 

Early Telugu had a consonant-system much like that of Kanara^ 
but lacking f. In Telugu^ as in KanarHj is a derivative of the 
palatal occlusive c. Old R has become r; a preliterary f seems to 
have developt variously to a, L Preliterary n has become 
eicept in contact with f or d. 

Tulu has long been under the inluencc of Kanara^ and has 
adopted its sound-system, including the use of b for initial The 
other well-known unwritten Dravidian tongues have aouiid-systems 
nearly the same as that of Telugu, except that they luck s and 
poascBS Some of them have partially kept the ancient s tbut is 
lost in sonthem iJravidian. Most of them also have s representing 
c; Gondi has k or ?ero for ancient s ; Kuvi has h for ancient $ and 
for initial # < c. Gondi has r for older and apparently r some¬ 
times representing an old R. Br^ui has developt / from medial 
under the influence of a parallel development in Bainchi^ Brlhui 
and Knrukh-Maltg have the velar fricative r, apparently derived 
from irA; Malto and Bruhui have also the voiced fricative y* £ui^ 
Kuvi and Kurnkh have a glottal occlusive^ like the sound repre¬ 
sented by hamzah in Arabic; its presence seems to be connected 
with the use of glottal i^ occlusivea in the neighboring Kolarian 
tongues. 

Old Nubian^ as written, distinguisbes the consonants p, h, m, f, w ; 
if d, n, Sf Sj r, f; f, n, /; gy-qi K Apparently / and h were nsed 
only in foren words. Initial n seems to be lacking; from the word 
Tfapt (sin)^ corncsponding to Kopt itafer, we may infer a general 
change of initial n to jj. A paiataliased J aeems to be implied by the 
occasional change of medial t to /. 

Modem Tfl^ile-Nubian^ as described by i^psiuSj has essentially the 
$ume sound-system as that of Old Nubian, The aonnd k is found 
only in foren worda; but there is a native derived from p. Appar- 
enUy an atfricato has replaced the oedusivo C; but I retain the 
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Byrobol t, in eonsidetatioD of the historic HjoPflection. Initial a is 
common. The sound s is eometifliEa visibly derived from an older 
c, as in inisri — (star) and dessi^ KN (efe (green), 

XordoiSii'Niibian, as described in Kaocaoris aocount of the 
dialect of Gebel Delen, has a voiceless c corresponding to voiced 

and a native h derived from /. The sound a is a rare variant 
of / ia aometimea changed to a reverted f. 

In literary Tamil no native word begins with I, 1, or any one of 
the three r-soimde. The same principle seems to have formerly 
prevailed in the other Dravidian languages. In Old Xubian, in 
modern Nilc-Xubian, and in Kordofan-Nubian, no native word 
begins with ! or r. 

In southern Dravidian a verb may coutain three suflkeB: one 
forming the causative; one for tense or negation; and one for 
person and nnmber or for impersonal modality, Kui has a auffiJij 
arHf added to verb-stems when the object is a pronoun of the first 
or second person. This suffix was once generally used in the o^er 
Dravidian tongues, which show traces of it with loss of meaning. 
Thns Kanara has the variable stem fa-, tar- (bring), and Tamil 
has the variable stem fa-, far- (give), correepondlng to Sui ta- 
(bring): the Kanum-Tamil r is a meaningless relic representing 
the objeot-auffix. Another peculiar feature of Kui is the multiplex- 
suffix, need when a verb denotes multiplex action or has a multiplex 
object. One form of this auffix is t. In Tamil the infinitive-ending 
is sometimes a and sometimes Asa; the added t is the multiplex- 
suffix with loss of meaning (of. AdPh 60,140). 

The general structure of Nubian verbr-forms is like that of Dra¬ 
vidian verb-forma. In Old Nubian a suffix r is added to verb-stema 
if the object is in the singular, and a suffix £ if the object is in the 
plural. It ia remarkable, however, that the r-suffix is sometimes 
added to the f-suffix. We may infer that the r-suffix has changed 
its meaning, and that it originally repreaented a personal object. 
We thus get close likeness of form and essential agreement in func¬ 
tion: Kui am — ON r; Kui l!.= ON f. Nubian g interchanges 
with f in (year). In Mahassi the {-suffix is now us^ 

as it was in Old Nubian. But in Kennri-Dongolawi, and also in 
Kordoffiu-Nubian, we find r used aa the plural-suffix. This use of 
the suffix can hardly be explained, if it originally denoted a singular 
object; but if it originally denoted a personal object, it could have 
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been limited to a personal pluraJj and then extended to the plural 
ID generaK 

Id Bravidian the most widely used aiifhsc of past time is i or d* 
Another common sdMx of past time is represented by c and its 
deriTati^es: Telugu c and Gondi ts^ di and Eni Brahui s* 
Kurukh-Malto ii and -dz. Perhaps the muEx is merely a palatal¬ 
ized rariant of the i-suffix. In Old Nubian and in modern Nile- 
Nnbian the regular anllix of past time is a. Midobi Nubian has 
a correspondhig h aa the fiuffbc of past time. 

In Dravidian the negative is oommonly formed by adding the 
snfELx n to verb-fitems. In Knj;, where the suffix is a glottal oeduflive 
followed by varions vowels^ it may be combined with the suffix of 
past time, L In Biahni the negative-suffix is likewise combined 
with the suffixes of tenBe, p or / for the present and futnre,i i for 
the pnst^ In some of the Dravidian tongues a negative may be 
formed by using a separate word,, as Tamil iilat (1-going 

is not). 

In Old Nubian a few verbs form the negative by prefixing m, 
as men~f ntinr- (not be), (not love). Idkewise verbs with 

prefixt wt are found in modem Nubian- They do not however 
disturb the mainly suffixal character of Nubian woTd*forination; 
just as the A:-prefix of Biahui (me), corresponding to the 

^‘Suffix of Tamil enakku^ does not disturb the generflUy snffixal 
character of Dravidian inflectionB. But the usual negatives of Old 
Nubian ate made by suffixing men or min to verb-Btemfl, and the 
same method ia followed in modern Nile-Nubian and Kordofin- 
Nubian. An extremely odd development in Mahaa^i ie the change 
of the verb men- to affirmative ^ be ^ Evidently immin-, recorded 
as the old negative of in- (be), was blended with the equivalent 
men-, produeing which, because of the negative-suffix, 

naturally gave an affirmative sense to wifi#!-, Dongolawi and Eenuzi 
keep min- (not be) as a negative. 

Midobi Nubian has a Dravidian-Uke negative-suffix H: olLe 
(struck), with L (voiceless J) for h after negative tirgeke 

(ran), negative fiVjilAe; (will run)^ negative tirg^kaa. 

In I>ravHfwn Developments I have explained in detail iha history 
of en, jan, Hn, ndn (I)^ plnral em, jdm, dm*, inu (yon), 

plural fr, int; fan (self), plural iam, Umaru, mm. The 
inBuenihs of im produced *im as a variant of Ir; the stem *im- 
beewne urn- in Tamil, All varieties of Dravidian formed an inck- 
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give plural juiwt- <C j most of tbetii coriEtructfid 

a coirespondiJig Doniinative mm; some of them dovelopt a double 
plural Kelan has n^ni aa a variant of ndm- 

Old Nubian has at (I), plural iadusive ■&, exclusiTC er; tr (yen), 
plural ttr; iar (he), plural ter. Vowel-length is not generally 
shown in the spdling of Old Nubian, but the length of fl may he 

inferred from the modern form f*. 

jn literary Dravidian the plural of the third person ia used as 
an honorific singular. TVe may therefore compare^ Nubian fur 
vrith Kui fa™, Telugu fflrit. Nubian nouns have as a plural- 
ending ■ iff may represent */am. Tulii uses the plural ir as an 
honorific singular; we may compare Nubian ir with Tulu Tr, 
Telugu tftt, Kui tru. The Kubiau plural ur Looks like the Dra- 
vidian equivalent um-, either blended with Dravidian Ir or com¬ 
bined with the Nubian pluraJ-ending ri. Gondi has and < *aii6 
< (1). Nubian fli may represent frequent 

weak stress would account for the loss of rr, just as sJO has lost j 
in the Romanic tongues that keep the g of pirija. Nubian er looks 
like the Dravidian equivalent em-, with m changed to r under the 
influence of ur and ier. If we assume that Dravidian ndm (you 
and we) and vm- (you) were once used in Nubian, it is dear that 
their association might have produced as a variant of ndfft, 
just as in Badaga the association of cijjo (we) and nttrjga (you 
and we) haa produced ajjga as a variant of fliiijja- Modern Kanara 
regularly has or zero for old final fTi: likewise a Nubian 
might have devdopt thru or *o to 

Modern Nile-Nubian has in one dialect fli (I)j plural«; if (you), 
plural «r; for (he), plural ier; in another, af, plural or; er, plural 
tr; ler, plural Ur. Emfatic forms are made by suffixing i. The 
distinction of two plurals in the first person is lost; but one of the 
two forms is kept in each dialect. We may assume fcr < (ari; 
Hr a tffri; and likewise for the plural ir a development from Tirt, 

parallel with our fiU beside full. 

The Kordofan-Nubiaji of Dclen has e (I), plural i; a (you), 
plural u\ te (he), plural ii. Evidently these forma are closely 
reliiterl to those of Nile-Nubian; wo may assume that i corre¬ 
spond a to w, the emfatic variant of fu The Kordoffin-Nubian of 
Gebel Dair, as described by Junker and Czennak, has « (1), plural 
d, oi: ai (you), plural d; to (he), plural fi. In the third person 
the sound t repreaents f combined with r. The other forms cor- 
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respond to those of Nile-Nubiaii: at— erf; if = ttr; d = 
ai = flri. 

Midobi has ot (I)j plural iudueive exclusive d^i; fjt (jou), 
plural utju; dw (be), plural The Dravidian likenesses are 

remarkable: — Bada^a = Kui %nu ; on “ Gondi 

Tamil avon ; uifu -= Tamil uijka/-. The form Mi corresponds to 
NX or or ari: the sounds d and r often mterchange in Nubian. 
Perhaps oi should be assumed to represent an older form of KN h 
and NN ai^ on account of the o in KN on (my), oge (me). Midobi 
seems to be the only modem variety of Nubian that has kept both 
the inclusive plural and the exclusive plural. But the djatinction 
is represented* as a matter of fornij in KN an (our) — ON en (our^ 
excliiaive), beside i = NN 

Dravidian-like forms are to be seen in ON and NN in (thia)* 
man (th&t). In southern DruTidian the influence of aoan < *awan 

< *aan < *aitan (that) caused ip to be inserted in imn < •fipctit 

< *ian < *iAan (thia). In Gbndi each word developt independently: 

in- < < *isanr^ 6n- < •atpan < *£Hire < *a^R. The Nubian 

forms are ver)^ dose to Gondi *ian and *awan. 

The ordinary fJemon&trative& of Br^ui are borrowed words; 
dd (this) from Afghan lid; i (that) and d (that) from premigra- 
tional Singhalese e-, d*. In the other Dravidian tongues simple 
vowels formed the bases of all demonatratirea and iuteirogatives- 
Outside of the Gondi-Kui group e is the general hasie of interroga- 
tives. In some of the Bravidtan tongues frequent frasal connection 
T^ith demonstratives* as in Kanara ad in (what ia that?)^ caused d 
to be prefixt to interrogatives. In aoutliem l>nividian the length¬ 
ened basis sometinies became /d or d as a normal fouetic develop- 
ment. The Dravidian interrogative haseg are thus: in Gondi-Ktiij 
any vowel ; elsewhere* e* /a* A, djd^ dd. 

ON 15 (what) may be compared with Kanara (how much). 
KN de (who) is similar to Brahui der, di (who). We may com¬ 
pare KN na, nd, NN nai, ui (what) with various Dravidian 
eqaivaleuts: Kanara im, the accusative of in; Tamil mnai Kui 
ana, fjk?^ inn, and the corresponding Parji nd; Kuvi ina^ inaij ini. 

Dravidian and Nubian lack relative pronouns* 

The genders of Kanarn-Tamil are male-personal, femalc-personal 
and non-personal* in the singular; personal and uon^personal, in 
the plural. The same sy^^tem once existed in the other Dravidian 
tougnej. But iu eastern Dravidian, Telugu and Kurukh-Midto, 
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s&u-iid-chAii^es confused, the words for he and. she j 
result that the neuter singnlar 'if was adopted for 'she*. A 
parallel development occurred in Gdndi-Kui, with the further result 
that the neuter plural was used for the feminine pluraL In Btuhui 
there is no distinction of gender, aside from the use of separate 
words for 'who' and 'what'. (Cf. BSOS 4.769-78.) Likewise 
Nubian nouns show no distinction of gender. 

Kanara nouns commonly have the plural-ending to/ or gal, cor¬ 
responding to Tamil !:«/> Telugu Iti, Tulu Badago gro, 

Kui to, ska. ijgo, Gondi k, hk.^g, Brihui k. Personal nouns take 
the plural-endings ar, arkal, or gal, ir, arir, g<dir, arkolir, dir, dirir, 
dirgai in Kanara; ar, dr, fiMir, wdr, mdrkfd, toninar in Tamil; 
er in Tulu; r in Kurukh-Malto. Masculine nouns have the plural- 
ending ru in Kni, r in Gondi. 

In Old Nubian the ordinary plural-ending of nonns is ga or 
personal nonna may take ri or Hyn. In modern Mahassi 
Nile-Nubian the usual ending is gu ; oUier endings are i, irf, rf, 

In Kordolan-Nubian the ordinary plural-endings are i, il, ifi, i«J 
a f-suffix of the singular is regularly dropt in the plural. 

The ending of the dative is ke, ge in Kanara; ku in Tamil; 
Ihi, H in Telugu; H, gt, ku, gu in Tulu; ki, gi in Kni; gS in 
Kurukh; t in Malio- The ending of the dative-ai^usative is ta 
in Old Nubian; gd or gi in modem Nile-Nuhian; gi in Kordolan- 
Nubian. 

Tamil has a genitive-ending « or in. In Old Nubian and m 
modem Nile-Nubiau the genitive-ending is n or iu; in Kordofin- 

XubiaD it b n, en or nini, ^ i fr- r 

A few other Doon-suffixe^ show Ukeneea: Kmiara m, Tamil w(, 

Telugu lo inside — ON to in, into, to; Tamil il in —ON la in; 
Telugu teda with — ON dal with. 

Native numerals stop at 3 in BiiUiui, at 4 in Kurukh. at B in 
Malto Five of the Dravidian numerals are similar to Nubian 
equivalents: Kauara or, 6r, Tamil om, ffr 1, Gondi mr alone. Kui 
i-ari only—NN wfr 1, KN art alone, only; Kanara ir, Tamil »m, 
Telugu im. Brahni ird 8—KK ore B; Kanara Tamil 8-- 
KN eddi 6; Kfliiara ^mhaitut Tamil onpidu, Gondi unma 9—KN 
ipad tt»nd d; Kanara irpalfu, Tamil imi’dlu. Telugu 

inirai, Tulu irm 20—NN oro 20. Kanara ai {5) ia similar to 
NN i (hand). 
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In the following word-list 1 have a^simieil that luieJ^nt s and a 
disappear in Nubian^ as they do in southern Draridian; and that 
Nubian s and S are derivatives of the palatal occlusive c, in accord 
with widespread Dm vidian developmeDts. 1 have soaietunos as¬ 
sumed an interchange of I or with n: similarly f and n often 
interehange in Kni+ 1 also assume that may iiiterehange wdth 
t? or ip; such developments are oommon in Prakrit^ and a Nubian 
example is seen in KN A?oi7ti7£i = NN knwiri^ (bird). The dis¬ 
tinction betven voiced and voiceless sounds is generally tinimpor¬ 
tent in Dravidianj and apparently in Nubian also. 

Kanara dd- play : KN oii- play* 

Kanara Tdugu ag-j an-, a-, 3- heeomet he made : NN aw^ 

make. 

Kanara aH-o sister : NN keg sister. 

Kanara etn-j Tamil Telugu an- say : NN en- say. 

Kanara Telugu mugu elefant : KN oipd elefant. 

Tamil anptt love : ON on-, uii- love. Tamil pu is a eonunon 

SUjflXp 


Tamil call^ oaH by name : NN iri name. The Dravidian 
basis may be "^atias (cf^ DJJ § 12). 

Oondi anl udder : NN erlij udder. The Gondi word mav 
represent or 
Gdndi art- take : NN ar- take. 

Kui dsa woman ; NN as daughter. 

Tamil amrai bean : NN ogod bean. The soands v and g often 
interchange in Telugu* 

Tamil er- rise ! KN ai- raise. 

Gondi cr w^ater : KN iri sea. 


Kanara ssaru hoUed water^ Kui Hm water : NN essi {< *ercif) 
water. The Dravidian basis seems to be *ic^r^ 

Kanara ett- take up, Telngti etl- take, take away, take up : ON 
«(-, NK fd- tiike. 

Kill tA mother : NK #fl. mother. 

Kanara igaru gums, Tamil ejiRv, (j < f < g) tooth, tusk, 
gums : KN (Duir) gU. (Delon) Ciii tooth. 


Kanara ai, Tamil eli, Telugu eltke rat : NN triy irst rat 
Gondi in-, i-, Kui £n- (p«t fee) say : ON it., *. (past fes) say 
^nara tnn« yet, Tamil mi now ; ON el, it now, 

Kanara i>- be ; ON in- be. 

Kui ddA goat : KN tear goat. 
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TaiDil oU fliiii : KN e£ mn. Palatalbed I regularly became t 
in early Spaiii^li^ 

Kanara o( good, Irue^ oWs goodnesias, truth : OS ale tmtli. 

Kaiiara uffur^ Tanii] ukir, Telugu ^oru finger-nail : NS 
fioger-naiL 

Telugu wjfcofi^ hear : OS ulg-^ SS ukkir- hear. 

Kuriikh darknesa ! NX ugu night. 

Kurukb day : KS ul day. 

Kanara uii- burn : NN «rr- bujn. 

Kanara utdr, mnr^ Tamil Telugu muru breath, life, Kui 
ukori^ akari breath : NS life. The Dravidian basie Bcema 
to be whitih develop! to *ucar in southern Dra^vicMan, and 

to in Kni. 

Kui pandz- be fiatisfied (of hunger) : ON jMtfiM-, KS faFin- be 
hungryH, Corresponding to Gdndi hUk- *slik- (he caught) and 
eqnivdcnt eognatefl in eon them Dravidian, Kui has the resultant 
slik- (unfasten) : likewise * he satisfied ^ is the resultant of ^ be 
hungry 

Kurukh pandi- investigate : OS pa^C- investigate. We can 
explain pandi- = jMtfl;!- and pandi- = by assuming a basic f 
for one and u basic c for the other. In early Dravidian all oceln- 
sives seem to have become voiced in contact with nasals. 

Tamil hair : NN fag hain 

Kanara pdro, Telugu pra, pruia. Kui pf&di old i NS /dr old* 

Tamil paRi- run away^ escape : ON pad- flee. 

Kui par- cut i ON par- write. 

Telugu pflrra swamp : ON parki vallcy^ 

Kui pld- question X ON puiu- question. 

Kurukh po^^ro weak : OS pniod^ NK fognr lame. 

Kni pok- scatter, spill : OK pok-, SN fog- pour out. 

Kurukh b^J God : KN tel God. 

Kanara ma^a son : ON SN ga son. The Nubian words may 
represent *agga < *a7nga. 

Kanaru male Tnonninin : NN male mountain. 

Telugu manci good : NN good. 

Gondi jndr- be ended X ON mar- end. 

Gondi lilling, Telugu abundant i ON medd-^n midd- 

be fulh 

Kanara min fish : NN a^si fish. Comaponding to Porhagueae 
< una^ Galician has with -7 derived from nosaliKed 
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liiatus-filUng n?; similErlj oi^ssi m^y fepreseot *owins%i *Qwtnd^ 
*&ijinsL 

Kanara min star : NK idssi (< ^wind)^ mntit star. 

Tamil miltr jump : OH mid~f HH ftiir- run. English leap 
(jiitnp) (corresponds to (xerman laufen (run)^ 

Kaiiani mndal begiimingj first i HN mWufj, miiTj mumur 

tbumh. 

Tamil mujaJf mutal *mical < Telagu 

< hare : HH widlanr udtan haje. The Telugn 
prefix is ecnDected with Tamil kalu (jump). 

Kanata niiii thorn ; KH ftowi thorn. A deTelopinant tioflt < *msn 

< *md would be fairly simple. 

Telugu door : KH NH mouth. 

Gdndi reft- cipluin, Kui m&- say : HN wB- eay, 

Kui vimr in^id, Tamil f fly (noun) : HH urai- fly (uerb). The 
PraTidijm basis seems to be •*pisaj the form I may be compared 
w'ilh Tamil ^3 —Tulu ii~i < •fi™ (fire). 

Tamil vtrt, fmri^ luti/'i eye i KH fai&n (< MH pidt 

( < eye. NN a variant of seems to represent 

*mainf formed under the influcnee of Arabic 

llalto tali hair : NN deltit KH (plural iff) hair. 

Kanara iapp- fail, iav- } perish : ON dapp-^ 

NH daff~j dahh~ perish. 

Telugu ifJr~ wander : HN idr- come. 

Kui tilsk- wipe ; ON toai:- dry. 

Kanara fin-, Gondi tin-, ti-j Kui ti#v, fi- eat : KN di-, MH fi-, 
NH rtl drink. 

Brahui fir- (past fisj) give t HN fir- (past fis) give. 

Kanara fir- die : NN di-, KN (Oair) ff-, (Delen) O- (<*irt-?) 
die. 

Telugu toduhn cow : MN f«r cow. 

Br^ui foi-, Kurukh ihBk- strike : KH (Eteir) diig-^ (Delen) 
dng-^ HH iB§- strike, 

Tamil fURum- each : NH dfitin each. 

Kui tuft- leave ; ON ioh-, iui- leave. Kui h may represent 
BS in srft- = Brahui my- beat. 

Kui tuj- fasten : ON deg- fasten. 

Kui tutu belly : NN ffi belly. 

Tolu iugal^ Kanara togaJ, Tumil ioJ efcii? : KN dor akin. The 
Druvidian basis may be * dual. 
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Kui do- (< *dry- < sleep : NN fiti'i- sleep. 

Kanaro t\idige, Tamil tifi tongue : NK fuir, narf, wi tongue, 
ICanara sliade • nut' sliatlep 

Kanara rmoBu, TamU' ndiiBtf (/ < f <c) sun : ON ma^at, 
NN maw, masU sun. The Nubian m may have come from JnoJto 

j[ 6flL5t J 

Tamil mW raoon : KN non(i (filntal w>m) moon, month. 

Li niMi- live, m,e alive : ON arl- live. A root eould 
have made n?- and an-. 

Kanara tiurg-f fi«rc- grind, Goiidi i\or- grind, Teln^ ntiriMr- 
thresh, ftttrumit powder : NN nar- threah, grind, iidrii, nurli meal. 

Kanara n«l thread : NN^l thread. We may assume a develop¬ 
ment similar to that of an. adder from a lioddtf, the n could have 
been absorbed by ft preceding genitive^nding n. 

Gdndi riJn, Ion house : NN nUg bouse. 

Gondi silri lip : KN chin. 

Kaoara so! word : ON sat word. 

Kanara soWe nostril : NN sortw nose. 

Kui soda mouth : NN Aitidt Up. 

Kurukli Jta-, tcer- go : KN hir- come. 

Telngu Kui teHg- be heated ; NX toA'i*- be lieatcd. 

Kanara Aul- learn : NN Aail^ learn. A root ‘Aicrtl would oipimn 

a and u. 

Kanara Aol stone : NN hdu stone, rock, mountain. 

Kanara Adi foot : KN fcod, hogod foot. The fom. kogod is 
paiullel with NN mtimur —mur thumb. 

Kanara Aan eye: KN Aaiit (plural Aoie) eye. 

Kanara kSn-, Aan- see : KN gsl- see. 

Tamil Aaii'joy : ON Aur-, NN gurr- rejoice. ^ , 

Kanara Aandu (< < nairu), AaiJu, 

(< *Afl!r»), Kni Aolwn (< *Aoiur) calf : NN per. gur calf, KN 

koTfii calves. 

Kanara Aore shore : NN gSr shore. 

Kanara fcarla, Tamil Aarutof, Telugu gSdide ima : KN feof horse, 
US' jtd{ ass. The Dravidian basia siiema to be ^ghauntas, wbien 
became ^ghaurtas, the soutm of Sanskrit pAJto (horse). 

Tamil AappuJ boat : An!) boat. 

Tamil katavti door : NN Ao^td, Aiibwi door. ^ 

Kanara Aed-, Aid-, Tamil ket- perish : NN Aii- pensh. 
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Kanara hedap- throw down^^ Ttunil ttja- lie down^ Hfai Beat : 
ON ken- lay down, NK henii^ ire^/i neet. 

Kanara k^i- hear : KN ki$r- hear. The Nubian er is a Buffii, 
found in a number of verbs listed in the granimaT of Kaue^r 
(§ 252 ); Hfir- may be dissimilated from *kirer-. 

Kanara ken, Br^ui red : KN ielfij NN gH red. The 

Dravidian ba^is is *ihen$o or *gken^- 

Kanara iera shoe : NX koris shoe. 

KuJ kogi email : ON weak. 

Kanara feof, toa-, Teliign ^foa-, ia^i- take : OX hon- have. 

Odndi kondd brow ; NX fate. 

Kanara Jtori fowl : KN kohor fowl. 

Oondi kori- cut : NN gor- cut. 

Kanara kujri pit ; KN hoi pit, well, NX holif Sfale well. 

Kanara Tamil hoRif Teliigu gorre slieep : NX sheep. 

Kanara kurudu, Tamil blindness, Telngn guddif Mai to 

a?oftio blind^ Kurukh xotor biroken : XN dngur blind. 

Tamil huli- jump : KN iri/- Jump over. 

Gbndi hii/H armpit ; NX kurii ]nint. 

Gondi g&p^fil spider : XN kardbe spider. 

Gdndi gh^giil ant : XN gilar ant. 

Kurnkh mpp- sw^allow, ON kap-, NX h^b- eat. 

Kurukh bone : NN gisir bone. 

It is curious that Nubian has Tamil-like direction-words^ but 
with differences of meaning. 

Kanara below, Tamil below, east : NN A-ulo 

north. 

Kanara mel above^ Tamil above, west ; NN east. 

Tamil north : XN south. 

Tamil ten south : KN Hm west- 

The basic meanings of Tamil kirakku (which is reullj a dative, 
with the nominative Mr) and are those of the Kanara cognatea; 
the directional values depend on the geografy of the Tamil region. 
These values might change with a change of geografy: in the 
Nubian region downwards is north (JL-oio) and upwards is east 
(nwifo). If mrfa and had the basic meanings ^ windwards^ 
and seawards'' or ""riverwards^ these too could have changed 
their directional values with a change of geografy. 


hain; dew, sxow, and cloud in arab proverb 

Edwasb Robeetson 

UaRXESITT COLBBI5B OF NqBTR WALES 
BakgoBp Wales 


Worka appear ia tht following Hat uisdor tlioir autJioira’ nAmea: 


AL^ 4 ekar 1 — ^ dfll c5^ ^ 

(eiI4 , , . ^y^ 

Bombfty (P 06 a+ n.J 

BAjtIrl — ^ 

tSAll I— d^lj 

^ jO^ 3^" iflJJ 

ll AA^ ^Jj5^ tiUL>d jyfl 

Csiro (13H a. U.)- 


Baldensperg^r 

Bartliiflemy 

Bashura 

Ba^eTr B, 

Bauer, F+ Z^. B. 
Baumomi 


— " Peasant FoBtlort of PaJesHn* ” (PsL Espl- Fund Quart. 

SUt. 1S93). 

— “ Cent Proverbea Arabea recueiBia en Syrio^ Jn Itevus d€ 

lAn^uistique 23p IKOO, 348 sq. 

-^*0% s/Ul a^l 

Boiruit n. d. jjJl jj=i ^jUt4 

_ “ BemorkuDgeu zu Dr. T» Cana'^anp Der Kalendar dca 

FfllustinenfliMlaen Follaphep/' von Leonhard Bauerp 
ZDPV 38, 1915, S4 aq. 

^ yorjfeffr 4 ; 6 ofl im Lande drr Hihcl, von Leonhard Bauer, 
£n(L ed.p Leipzig, 1903. 

— Volkffweialieit aua Palaotina^” Vou Kberhard Baunuuin, 
ZDPy 39, 1918. ISSaq. 


Eerggren — Giiwfe Fmnodu-AraN FurjaEre de» ropofftfura el (iet 

FruTiCS mt %rie t?l ofl P»r J. Berggren, Upaala, 


B.M. 3 a 35 


me 

^ Britieh Muflouin^ Sloau 3035 {1800 A, &,) 

^UJI Sulaiman iLu Ya'qOb anh- 

^Mm\ a$—SaiihPlnl (1727 a. P.), cd. Roalgaard {vide 
iTf, dfp Cedierv Arahiei, p. 335 Bj* 


Burckhardt — Arahiivh^ ^pHSoAtmFier Oder D%e Siticn tind GebrSuche 
der fiFucn Ae^gp^^e^■* erkliirt aiii don bu Kairo unilauf- 
onden Sprdohwdrtern, 9ber»etzt imd erldutert von J, 
L. Bnrokhordtp Weimsrp 1834. 
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Burtod 
CftL Cord- 
Ciinun 

Ch^iieb 

D&L 11 

D&llDiiD 

Destaidg 

Doiittd 

Doiy 

Einil^r 

F&rifl 

Fr«7Ug 

Gbanim 

MAdAuer 

Hmrfoueii 

JAUisen 


Edtvard RoherL^on 

—^ UtKxplortd by R. F, Burtoa Biid C- F* T. 

London, lfl72:. (1, p- '28S e^l-l 

— i> Uol^rier de Cordoue de Peirn^ ed, bj R^ Dozy, 

LeydeUf 18T3# 

^ Ber Kalenda-r dca Pal^twi^^Jien FeUaeh^ von Dr. 
M-ed. T+ CAna'an, In JeTuealem- ZBPV 38, 1913, p* 
289 aq. 

—‘ Proo^rfe^A de I'dTj^rfa ff dii recufrilHii 

traduLta, et coinnn.-dt^i par MubammAd Ben Gbenab. 
PubRcAtiunA d« l^ficule dae Lettrea Alger, Btilleitn 
de ( 7 or 7 vtp(mdan 4 X Africain^, 30-32p PfirJs, I'SlOS-T. 

— Ed-DaUl, ou Guide de VAraUsunt ^ui Hudie les Dia 

teetet ft* Al^irie et en Tiimaitf.—RfloHAil da 

Textee TAtid* publi^e par uii Comity d'Arablsanti flona 
IA direction de li. Machneb AlgSera, 1901^ ^Arab. tart, 
p. 80 sq., French tranalalion, 99 aq.) 

— Fal^etiueneiAehcr Ln'iNsa p/* BeifrPi? zur Volkekande 

PaldeHftuey von G. H. Dalmnn^ LelpEigp 1901+ 

^ Fites (ft Coiitumen saiaonniifercs cbes^ lea Btdi'Snona,''* 
pAf F. Desitaing^, Rctfue A/HcainAi 1990, p. 382 eq. 

— J/A^ie et Rdisfiun dons VAfrique du A*o«f, par Eh Doiitt^, 

AlgicrBp 1907. 

“ Bnjapr^meiil ppj Dicti(mfMii™ 4ra6eat par R. BoEy* 
Ltyden, 199L 

_ ^ Ambieebe Sprichwqrtetp^ gnenntmeltt ube™tit nnd 

erlKutcrt, von LjdiA EinAlar in Jeruealfimp ^DP¥ lO^^ 
]898p p. sq# 

— <1*^ U djb KiSl aaiJ>=. ^'Ol 

(C«Jni, I 8 B«.) 

— Ambutn Ffoperbin + + + * edldit G. W. Freytogs 3 voli., 

Eodfip 193S. 

— d**q 4 3^^ 

AZ-JTd^n^p 9p 1908, pw sq. ^^^1 

— iTaidanil^ Afignot Prm^crbia Ardbieo, edldit C. M. 

Habicbt, ISZO. 

— Polt^ktFe p/ IAa Eitlyf Lpnd^ Moslem, OhHitian, and 

dewishf by J. E. Hanauer, Londonp 1907. 

— Le Dragoman Ambc, OU Gnide pratique de lV\rabe parlrf 

pout la Bgrie, In FaZ«ilin^, ei VR^ypUj par Har- 
fpuofap Beyroutb, 1901. 

— Voutumes dte Atobee ou PajfS de Jfunb, par A. Jauvveu^ 

ParlAp 1908. 
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Jemiyy&l 

Landberg 

Miichiiel 

lIiijilnl-l-Adab 

MfildAiil — 

Malnr 

Nanpliiil 

Riiinliardt 

Rotitgfiard 

^huqaiT 

Soeit) 

StuTfime 

Tii.l1q¥iiit 

Vuaalli 

We^t^^TTnainek 


— fi-Ji ^ 

Al MaMq S, im, p, d04 aq., 087 sq,, uq. 

^ prQf}frh €9 et Dic^om du Ftaplt * par C- Land- 

berg, VoL 1+ prwcrhes et df la pr^virtee de 

Syric, section (fe JSiflyoTa, Lej-d^n* 

— M^ikode pour V^tude dc VArahe pitrli, Otli ed,, Al|rier*, 

mo. 

— 


,V) 


t^yJl ^ i^jVl 

(8 vela. BelmL) ,sSp>-^' 

L«JI kVrfJ* 

(Olito, 1310, A. u,) 

_ ^ JUfll 

I r ■ II I t_ ^ jlit-jili 

{Al-MaJ^riq IS. lOUft. pp. 41 aq., 103 aq.* 2dl wi.. 350 ftq., 
437 aq.) 

— Guide dc to. Umivcrsation arobe et fron^ise^ par G. 

Nauphil, 0* edr, Bejrotithj iSOfi, 

— Fin Arahicehcr DioUkl gCAprochen in Oman und Fan- 
niharr , * + von 0. ReipJiArdt (FriedrickAHthclm** 
UnirtTtii^t-Befninor fur OrUnioiiAckcn Spraehen-Lehr- 
hQchcr, vf5l. 13 h Berlinp 1^041. 

— Arabvm Phitos&phia Popuiarit ... a Jaetibo Salomone 
BaniaocKiio. . * ^ edidit F, Ro*tgaard, HafnSaep 1704. 

-- diJ ^ 

(Cairo, 

— Fpficftiwrto und Hcde/wttrtcn, * . * von A. 

Sociiif Tflbingaa, ISIS. 

^ Mdrchi^ ttnd Gcdichtc out ifcr Miadi TripaHs in Nord 
Afrika, . . . H. St4iniiDe, Leipaigp 100S^ 

_. SprirAuwrler * » von K. L. TaU' 

qTUt* Hekittfforft, 1897. 

_Motti. aforkmi o prov^rbli malieil, ... da SI A. Vaa- 

»lli, Malta. 1328. 

— OcTomonUe and Beliefs oonnMted ^itb dgrietiltuTe, 
evriain dateH ol the aolar jrtar and tbe iflfeatliflr in 
AioroecOp by E* Weatermareli, H^kingfori, 1013. 

Bam 

On the NAWLEa give-n to th^; different tdnde of rain^ s&6 tlie KUdh 

al-maitxT of Abu Zaid al-An^ri, edited by U Cheicho io Al-iftwrtg 
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8 (1905). 162^. On mMgi4i and rit^a for min-produeingj 
Doutte^ 582 sq. (X^ Africra) j WeBLermaJfckj 105 gq. (Morocco); 
Dalinaii^ 5S aq. (Syria Mid PaJ^atitie)^ On aongia for raiiij sac 
Destaings 254 £q^ (Apmu-Monaa); Sttunme 52 sq. (181 sq.) 
(Tripoli); Cana'^aii^ 220sq,; Dalmadj Le+ (Palestine). On rain 
pnooeFfibna, se* Baldensperger, 218 eq. (Palestine) ■ Jauasen^ 326 
(Monb)^ On rites for preTcnting rainji see Dontt^* 305 aq. (X* 
Africa); W&steniuirckj 125^q, (Morocco). 

Seasonul raina are given Bpecial names. Limn d-Arahj s. p. 
gives Al-Aama*i as the authority for the names of the well- 
recognised seasonal rains. The first at the approach of winter is 
4 —followed in order by (at the approach of Spring) 

and According to Abn Zald the first 

rain is followed by wj—^rJI^ 

Accordiiig to Cal. Cord, the rain of spring is colled 
and the end of it or (p- S). The rain of summer 

is called ^ os jll and ^ M. Autumn rain ia 

known aa ^ ^ 

caUed I ^ Winter^s rain is known aa ^ j (p. 10). The names^ 
how^ererji vary in different countries and in different districts. 
Thus in Moab I or is the term applied to heavy 

rain after the first of January^ whilst the rain that falls at the end 
of February' and begioniog of 5Iarch is called jJkp^l 
(Janssen^ 324sq.). In S^Tia the rain of (Dec.-Jan^) U 

called US)1 (foundation* i.e., for the harvest). lu Moab the 
rain of February is known as ^ and that which falb on 

the fifth of the mouth is It lasts about nine days 

(Janssen^ 1. c.). Jau^en also mjcntiona that there falls in Moab 
in the month of April a rain called AIL^ (pronounced mmdtch) 
and abo j^ljJ (324 sq.). In Syria the spring rains are 

known as ^1^ or more commonly In Palestine at the 

end of September or beginning of October there falls the rain called 
j a rain which is reckoned harmful to sheep and goats 
ill tlie Jordau valley (Bauer, B* 55 eq.). The light raiu which 
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fallis there at this time ie also known as Sj^-^ To the 

nomads of Moab it ifi (Jflusaen, ^23). SimUarly the rain 

at the beginning of Novemhcr goes by a special name ^iJI jk^JI 
and if it falls abundantly it is dreaded. In modern Pales- 
tine the Yirgin Mary and St Nicholas are especially entreated for 
rain (Cana^an, ^83^ note 1). Janssen remarks that ail the dilferejit 
kinds of rain are inclnded under the term UaJl but it 

seems probable that b-aJl here is the general name for ■ winter 
season ' and not for rain. 

Enin entera into many an Arab proverb and popular saying. 
It ia used* for instance, in similes as 


1. "More semceable than rain in its season^' — ^ 

^ ^Frejtag I, 3B5 (No. 191); (llajam-Tadab, V. 

55 ) 1 . Said of something that is particularly good. 

3* "Colder than after rain —jKjl ^ Jy! (Maidam, 
vide MajanM-adabj V. 54). 

3. " Wetter than the rainy night UJI 

(B.aL 3035, fol. m Kev,: Tt^yUg IL 794, No. 141) ; var. 

cy*' 

4. "Softer than the tears of the clouds”— pU^Jl ^ 
(Freytag m, 198, No. 1134} ^Askari, 112). 

m 

Two prognostics may be here quoted. 

5. "When the South wind blows rain is near” — li! 

usjL^t (Syria, Siiq al-Gharb). The Scmth wind is the rainy wind 

and is often poeticaliy described as coming bearing water-jaf 
on its shoulder.^ 

6* In Algeria—Tunis, the East wind is the bringer of rtin. 


PmlEtitliie the fruit (grapefl and flga]l eprud by the peasant od the 
hat roof of hii huuM to dry in thE mnn is called Eain Hpoils Hiich 

(niitH, Canu'an, S?4 ^1). 


* ^ ^ ^ 54 ^ 
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Sain brought by it falls copiously—(Cheneb, 
Ko. 1773: Dalil, 60j run 

Tbe proverbs and proverbial sayings in which rain occurs are 
sufficiently nuraerous utd interesting. 


7. Corresponding to our “It ia raining cats and dogs” or 
ID buckets ”, the Arabs say “ One of its hours will suffice for 
its needs ” —si 

This proverb, although based upon rain, has a general application. 


8, “Luck in the cloud but inteUigent anticipation in the 
earth” — <4*W—^ 

Rain is not sufficient of itself. Whether it rains or not may be a 
matter of good or bad fortune but to benefit from it the soil must 
be intelligently prepared. 


3. “The damp day caueeB rbeTunatism” —fjt 
(Egypt). 

10. "Ko one leads his roof-pipe on a rainy day”— jc..[T]U 
jW' pi *vijj 9 Md^ul-Mardin, Socin, 30).* The water that 

falla is drain^ by the design of the roof towards one part whence 
it is led away by a pipe which projects from the roof one or two feet. 


11. “He fled from the rain and stood under the root-pipe” — 
w-asJ 5* (a- Egypt, Cairo: Burckhardt, 

213 (No. 474); Bajurl, 117; Maidanl 11, 36. nor. ; 

6. Algeria, Algiers: Cheneb, No, 1912; Machuel, 327. ^ 

. ,,1^ Jjbdilli c. 'lru<j, Hosul-Mardin: Socin 148. 

LilIj d. Palestine, Jerusalem: 

Einsler, 116. t-iljJI y, e. Syria, Sidon 

Landberg, 21: . . . Oi.ai /- Syria, Brum- 

mana: Tallqvist, 177. Aft) jJi g. Syria: 

Nauphal, 627; Shuqair, 48, Harfouch, 318 as / with d&JjJl for 
A. Egypt; Faria, 201; Hashara, 30; and Syria: Sa*ad, 


* Secin gives it mH &u eimafar 


reading ^,5*^ iiisteiid 
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321 as ff Tith for ^ , Cf. also Baumann, ZDFV 39, 

1898, 25S (228, No. 572); ». Malta,; Vassalli, 373. jjoiA, 
ii-fflJ Jsij ijlka)! ti-aJ This proverb ooiresponds to 
oar “ Out of the frying-pan into the fire 

18. “ Sleeping in water and fearful of rain " — 

■jLj) (y 4 (Egypt' Shuqair, 109, 39). A proverb with 

a general application similar to the preceding. 


13, " Where there ia rain there is cloud " (If it wanta to rain, 

it clouda over)— ir -lop*^ kaJli" ^ (<*• Syria, Beiruti 

b, Egypt, Cairo; Burekhardt, 263, No, SS4, war. c. Bost- 

gaard, 169, 451, war, ^ ; d. Syria, ‘Akkar: Ghanim 659, 77; 

Ui, e- Freytag III. 495, 2972; 

^ jJl* /. Egypt- Bajuri, 144, , , jkj fisilj 
A proverb the equivalent of “ Where there is smoke there Is flie ". 

14, "Does one look for rain without a cloud?”^ — 

jflJg jU (Freytag, HI, 190, 1132), The equivaient of 

the preceding. 


15. ^*The rain preceded the doud^' —J|^ 
(Egypt; Biijun, 129). The uneipected happened, 

16. Knowledge without its application ic like a doud without 

rain " — ^ ^ (Syria: Barthdemy, 361, 

63; car. |>1^ 

17. "Death and rain God knows when" —-dfil 
oil (Malta; Vassalli, 63, 566; var. 

Vassalli, 84, 780). 

18. " I see a doud and no rain”— ,jtj« (Freytag 

I, 555, 100). Said of anything which does not realise eipectations. 

19. "A prince without equity is like a cloud without rain ” 

,jk< It; JJJs (Freytag, HI, 18, 103). 


* altbougb Freytag k> reads wad traaatate* in the Zad inre- the irapef- 
MtMAl foiTO ift urnch more prohflblE. 

* N-ld Amal vmfar^ 
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£0. " Every cloud doee not produce raitt ” — U ^ 
j (^riiq, lIopul'MSrdin: SociUj 389). 

31. "The sun rieing and the rain deeocnding”— 

.J)li jkJlj S>JUp (Rostgaard, 101, 330). When things turn 
out contraiy to expectation and hopes arc blighted. 

32. " The sun rises and the rain falls on es'eryone ” — 

^ (Malta: Taeaallj, fiS, TTO). 

33. "What follows the thunder save rain —.IkaJ) ^’1 \yi U 
(Syria, ShmnlEn). Wliat could you expect? 

■E- > 0 

34. " His rain preceded his flood— rti.-- a^kc (Frey- 

tag I, B13j 35)^ Due wamiug was given ^ it has happened aa 
threatened. 

25. "Thunder and lightnings but it is a rain less cloud which 

sheds (its water) jiU '"i*) (Freytflg I, 560, 

151), When acts do not correspond with wonla. 

26. "Bainlc&Bne^ behind the thuuflejrclfutd 

$■ Vs aotlj)* Said of a man who boasts 

much but does little^ 

27^ *' Eam makes good what the hail destroj's 

U {Habichtj No^ 17; Fre^'tag 1;^ 724^ 36^ a, II, &6, 5& 

UIj 385j 2289). La ^ ^ 

38. " He raieefi his Dyelid and down falls the rain — j^* 
.jkJl jiiJ! (Cheneb, 3037), lie weeps muchj he wIsIil'S 

someone to take pity on him. 

3P. “ Ko rain without winds and no assembly without uproar ”_ 

■C'^ (“^ * C'tj^ ^ (Palestine, Jerusalem: 

Einsler, 100, 301; Baumann, 257, 331 and 551. VI ^ (, 

Everjdhing has its appropriate cause. 

30. "Be who is rained on thinks that all are rained on"_ 

* Swill (MC EiiwlL'i-, l.e,> >ugg«it« iiielwa of but this is 

highly ImprobablOp kb Baumanii'B reaUmg littllcateBv 
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,jks' ^ (jl jjkaJl s^w-si ^Freytag, IIj AM, 39). Said &l 
the opuletit who forget that all others are not In like state. 


31. He who has fallen into the river does not fear the rain — 

*1x^1 ^ (Algeria, Medea: Cheaeb, 

No. 223' see also Cheneb, I, 2[>6sq.J. o. Soudan: Shuqalr, 130 
^ U Oman—Zanzibar: Eeinliardt, 

412, 154 c. Falestine, Jerusalem: 

Baumann, 243, 178 and 166 ,jkjl ^_il^ U J>4 hJ1 

32. “ He who does not want to be wet shoold not go out in 

the rain"— ^ ^ ^ (Malta: 

Vaesdli, 67, 604). 

33. land on which rain falls tdb it$ neighbour" — 

M^^ul-Mardin: Socm, 74). 
Good news travela fast ” or " Beggars tell each other ", 

34. ‘^Haa that eloud caused the rain?" — lAss 

jkJI (Syria, Berggren, s. v. nua^c; Hriiq: S<jeiUj 306)* 
All this due to eucb a trifle! 


35, has passed on Ibo wind without raiii " — 

(Malta: VassaUi, 70, 633). The good proijpects have not 
materialised. 

36. *^The rain falU and the sky pours" — 

(Algeria, Chclif: Cheneb, 3038), One can get too much of 
a good thing. 

Dew 


37* ** He IS cold like the locusts on the dew ", j4 

JjuJl (Palestine, Jerusalem: Baumann, 345, 185, No. 222),— 
The use of suggests an Egyptian source for the proverb). 


38. ''WiU yon carry the dew on your back?"—.ili 

IjwJI (Palestine, Jerusalem: Baumann, 246, 186, 
No. 333.) Why travel befoi^ sunrise? 

39. Until the big well Ms with dew"— 

JjuJI ^ jfK^^ (Paleatiue, Jertisalem: Baumanu, 347, 191, 
No. 285)* You will wait till doomsday. 


4 


1^4 
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40. “ A cistern is not filled with dew ^ 

(Egypt, Cairo: Burekhardt 73* 165; a. Palestine: 
Bauer, F. 353*8& aJoll ^ (4,5^) 
b. SjTia: Bnrton, 3d3, 114 JjjJI ^ 
a person who lives beyond his income. 

41. " Hifi face gives no dew ” —i^Juj U {FaleBtinej Jerii- 
salem: Batiinann* No. fi06). Said of one who is abameksSp The 
Arab docs not blush but ■" sweats ^ from shame. 

42. “ Dew is the bed of rain “ IsjJl 1^1 (Palestine: 

Cana^ADj, 28fi), Heavy dew is to the peasant a harbinger of rain.^ 


SnQw 


43. There are self-evideiit similes such as 


a. "whiter than anow^^— 

h. "colder than snow^*— ^ jyl 

44. "If it snows there will follow good weather \^\ 

(Syria, ^Akfcar: Ghanim, 559, 83)- 

45. " Tomorrow the snow will melt and the black earth 

appear'^— ^1 IJi(SjTria,*Akk£r: Ghtnim* 

559* 84- a, Syria; Barton 293^ 182; var. S 4 V 

Mosul-Mardtn: "when the snow melts the 
dung appears0^ (Syria: Mafinf* 

262* (dung) dJtijSI Said of a man who 

makes much fuss about business of no importance^ 


46. " Be to whom fortune is kind can raise fire from sdow — 
^^1 ^ J*-J1 ailiiji (Syria, ^Akkar: Ghanim. 

559, 85)* 

^ JIuw Kidponaut dew ia for the ^ain in siuumer when raiu ha* ceased 
to fail ii ihown by the foHowing petition "(Give ua) the dew, Q LfOid, at 
the earing of the com^ may then the oU^ea ripen or not”— liXjJI 

.Wl U ^ VI^ „^J>| VI % X jU& 

or bh alternative fonn (Beth^Rlmai— 1JIjuJl \l 

[*>**^^J IjJl \i (see Cana^aji, S05), 



Rainj tic., tn Pfot'ffri 15^ 

Olo^ 

47 , “The doud foTebod«d rain, bnt there was no prognos¬ 
ticator ” — uJU. (FreytOgj I, 632, 98). 

Said of him who posseBsefl wealth but there are none to proclaim it* 

43, Smajner clotids which have no raindrops " — ^4*,-= 

U (Frej^ta^;^ 11, 34, 14). Said of one who, ftlthmigh 
he hae the means^ is not generous to others. 

49 . "Not every lightning cloud is profuBe with ita rain^ — 
l^'Ul U (Freytag, II, 720, 446). AppeBrancea 

are deoeptive. 

50^ " Had it not been for this doud* this rain had not eome ” — 
IfeU (Syria, ^Athar: <jlmidin, 559, 76 )p 

Sw the oongoquencea 1 

51. " The barking of dogs does not harm the clouds " — V 
^ {Syria/Aktar: Ghanim, 559,80; fl-Sjrk^ 

Shuqair, 56, 68; var. 1'he exalted are too far remoTed to 

listen to your complaints or bo affected by them* 

53. "Promise Is cloudy ita fnlfiimant rain^*— 

.jk* (Syria, "Akkar: Ghiniin, S59, 81)* 

58. " Like the cloud, far and near ** —^ 

(Egypt: Shuqair, 35^ 32). Ton never quite know where to get him. 

54 . "He is only a rainless cloud^U 
(Freytag, II, 041, 177; a. Prejtag, I, 555, 100 ^kc ViiL. 

Said of a man who ia miserly. 

55 . " Clouds fit for tain, the greater part of which is vapor ” — 

(Freytag, ir, 635,245)* Preytag esplams 
that the vapor is the midday miat of Uie desert which haa all the 
appearance of holding inoiature, but actually haa none* The pro¬ 
verb is used of one whose deeds do not accord with his words. 

56. ** The day of cloud passes unobserved ** — 

.d/ jii4 (Freytag.II, 910, 26; Egypt: Bajuri, 219). Said 
of one who euffcrs the opportune moment to slip past. 
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57. *‘An honourable man fulfils what he promised and the 
storm cloud pours when it thunders^ — 

5l (Fleischer, Kidmen SchrifLea I, 453, quoting De Sacy; 
ff. Preytag, U, 747, 6. U jt. -jiiJl 

68. "Before the clouds (appeared), the rain surprised me”^— 
vp>W-JI (Egypt, Cairo: Burckhardt, 343, 
629). Unheralded good fortune. 

-I 

59, “ Opportimities pass elotids pa$&" — 

(Freytag, 11, 239, 127; Syria; Shuqair, 34, 9). Lost 
opportunities cannot be recovered. 

60. He came wltk a cloud thundering and oraaMug^* — 

^ (Frcytagj 1, 312, 119). He came 

threateoing and bluBtering. 

3fiscel/ane^u^ 

61* “ He thimdcTA and lightens (Frc^jiag^ 11^ 

910, 39). Said of a man hurling threats, 

62. Light rain is of no insc in the wide river-bed ” ™ 

^ (Freytag, II, 1| a* ver. 

(restore); var^ (Qamus) stagnate). Said of odc who 

gives another a amail preBent of which he can make no uae^ 

63. “Swifter than the gleaming flash of lightning^'— c^l 

Of* {Fr«jtagj in, 334, 1340; a. Syria; Ihu- 
qair, 11,53; Biijiiri, 31. ^ ^')* 

64. "The day thunder roars, addles eggs”— j^tJI 

(Rhcinhardt, 400, 30). 

65. "Mist in the evening requires faggots for the fire"_ 

•S^ji 1^ (Syria, Suq-al-Gharb). 

66. "Four days for four occnpatious; a day of cloud for the 
chase, a day of wind for sleep, a day of rain for entertaining 
guests, and a clear (sunny) day for trade (profit)”— * If! iojl 

•Barcklmrclt explaini» timt tiie woiil for min ii uu lonaer used in 

Cairo. 
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jLjl jJjJI [•_>! ■ 

iOJ ^1 (Fftytag, HI, 18S, 1099). 

Sun and Patit together 

67. “ The lizard is giving his daughter in marriage ” — (^^5 jsJl 
^ ^Syria, 5uq fll-Gharb; Palestine: Htuaner, 288; var. 

^;. *- ) - This ia a eurioiifi flaying, the origin of which 1 
have been unable to discover. It ia used of the eccaaion when the 
sun shines through rain, or, more particularly (SQq al-Gharb) 
when tile rain falls as the aun is rising. In Algeria (3Iedea) it is 
known as “the wolf’s wedding*’ amongst the 

Kabylcs (N. Africa) it is called "the jackal’s wedding”. 

Fantastic oonceptions of great variety are found in the folk-lore 
of Europe to express this particular phenomenon. Many of these 
are associated with the EeviL Thus ha "marries a wife” 
(Tuscany); "marries his daughter” (Albret, Ardennes, Bour¬ 
gogne, Bretagne, Gironde, Limousin, Poitou, Wallonia); " marries 
his mother " (Provence); " beats his wife ” (Bourgogne, Bretagne, 
Gascogne, Uainant, LiniouBin, Normandy, Provence); "beats Ins 
mother” (Wallonia); “beats his grandmother” (Germany); 
“makes love" (Anvergne, Tuscany, Venice); "goes into a con¬ 
vent” (Venice); “The saints are holding a f^tc m Paradise” 
(Uainaut); "There is a feast in Hell” (Holland, Ehinelnnd); 
"The Virgin is doing her washing" (Loire-Inf^^rieure); “The 
fairies are doing their washing” (Aveyron); "The witches arc 
doing their washing” (Provence); “The Virgin is baking bread 
for the angels ” (Anjou); " The witches light their oven and bake 
bread" (B^m, Gascogne, Landes); "The foi ia making love" 
(CoraifU); “The wizards hold a council” (Menton); “The 
witches make butter ” (Galicia, Poland, Upper Silesia); " A tailor 
gets into Heaven" (Germany).* 

• F. Colletti, ProirerW Fes^fi, Padeva, 1B53, p. 79; M. Feme de 
Liscy, IjS ifeve dee ProverbeM Frankie, 2* ed., Flirie, ISS'P, p. 131 j O, V, 
Rfiiniiborg-Duringefeld, Dot We«er im Sprichvort, 1W4. P- S2; 

C. Swainton, Bandbeok ef tPealAer Pelttofe . . . Edinlrursh, I8<d, p. 
213«j.i F. Mistral, ion Tretor d6a FeUbfi&e, ou Proeenpat- 

Froaw’ia. .M* vn Provence, 1&7B fs.v. rfioile); A Mayrac, ProdWoiw, 
I^egendee et Coetea dem Ardmnea, Chnrloville, li*M. p. 139; P. SffhUlot, 
£e PplJtrow d 0 Frojux, Pari#, 19lM, p. a3»q.! Guweppe Glustl, Bwxoltn 
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68, “ Earn and sun (together)} it ia as if a Jew was being 
baptised^—(Malta: Va'5- 
salli, 84, T83 ). 


<4 pywiirbi Tmchiih 3 ei, Firmu, 1011, p, 151; w, 0. Etreag, ^ffiMnwl 
ttiHl 'Wftitr Ml knd ^|irwAe t» ^PnwifenigJi (SuoRwUiiMn 

TiedcftkatemiAn Teinitulaia, Ser. B 13, 4) Hel«liikt, 1914, p. £l tq. 



TfiANSLlTERATlON OF THE NAMES OF CHINESE 
BUDDHIST MONKS * 

James R. Wahb 

HAATABD UsflTEaSlTT 

Contrary to belieiB which prevail in some (jiiarters, occidental 
sinolog)' of good quality has been and continuea to be the result 
of the recognition and the application of the fruits of centuries 
of Chinese native scholarship. This does not meaii tliat the occi¬ 
dental is boundi to accept as the gospel truth any and every state¬ 
ment made by any Chinese in regard to any problem. In using 
Chinese books^ and in seeking Chinese advice, we must exercise 
the same diBcretion that is shown towards our feUow-citissens of 
the West. 

In addition to the problems presented by his subject itself, the 
occidental sinologist is troubled and annoyed by a multitude of 
nasty little snags which, on the large, if left unsolved, do not 
alter matetiaUy any fundamental truth which he may have suc¬ 
ceeded in establishing, but which, if successfully solved, will add 
to the beauty and finesse of hU demonstration * One that 1 u-ould 
like to discuss is that of the tninsliteration of Chinese Buddhist 


names. 

Accord now seems to be established (entirely in harmony with 
and in natural imitation of the Chinese’ own habits) that namee 
like K'ung Ting-ta and Sfid-ma Ch'ieu are to be written in the 
way here employed: i.e., K'ung and Ssii-ma, the surname or 
family name, fom indivisible units, aod, when composed of two 
syllables, are to be joined by a by-phen, Uie capital letter being 
used only for the first ayllable. The same ftasoning also applies 
to the personal name, as well as to the titl or Ano. It is only 
on the rarest occasions that these compound names, whether sur¬ 
name or personal name, are separated.* The writer has, in fact, 


* The torreel handling oI tiii problem ii TOpeUntly exhibited in wme 
journals, but owing to its mishuHlling In nmny hooks which the ywuug 
uluologist i* foTvrd to use, a misc au point ol the problem will, we hope, 
not t)c considered untimoly or presumptuous, 

‘Try to imagine, for example, a transliterated SaBskrit text without the 

niArklEies of the long vowelel 

»Cf cb. 4 ot the mh Vttns fuiH? jfe !§, ’jfi # ** ***' 

no pel yao ed.) where we read Ma Ch'ien ^ ^ far SsO-ma Ch'len. 

^ ^ 159 
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never seen a comphound personal name written without its accom¬ 
panying element. 

As for the names of Buddhist monks^ the problem^ w'hile seem¬ 
ingly more difficult, is, in the end, equally simple. As a rule, 
the monk is known to us by a nnme which seems complete in two 
^Ilables, and our first impulse is to treat it on the model of a 
name like Lin Bain or Sun Fo. These names of monks are, how¬ 
ever, religious names—^names assumed on entering the religious 
life—and are to be eompored to the f«t or Aao of the Chinese 
layman/ and are subject to the same treatment. We must, ttiere- 
fore, write ha-hsicu, I-chiug, llsiiiin-tsang,^ etc. But, what was 

* It 14 cemmon cbeoi'L iaw a Chinese to be known by merely lus miHp, 

tvs, or keo. Cf. Chuo^-ai |(|l — Contueiiwj TiO-chang “Ctiuan- 

suc Shib gi ^ |ji{); T* *a-yu ^ = Yen Yen g 

* Prnbnbly tlw euddest spectacle in Sitio-Indclcgieal etndLM 1 h oompMed 
of the diaiortiosH whidi tbie imltvidual'n name bas undergone in tbe West. 
The first misfortune arose when be was presented to the Occident in tlic 
drsiu of B French transliteration which even b Frcncbmau could not cor¬ 
rectly reproduce orally unless ihc many (Miiventionalitles of their system 
of transliteration bad already been explained to him. Consequently, Rhys 
Hatids, at the beginning of Watters’ well-known book, could, in eJJ inno¬ 
cence. proceed to a iceuingly logical demonEtration of the cAmet equiva¬ 
lence of the French " Hiouen Tbiumg ” ^ and Watters" “ YBaa Cbwang ” 

wuTse, thereby hangs a talc. 

One of the meaacHt ensgs in Sinology, botli for the native and the 
foreigner, is the problem of taboos. The commota-at form of taboo U the 
penwnal names of the ein|Kroirs of n reigning dynasty. Xuw, K‘ang het, 
one of the moat renowned rnkrs of tic Cb’Jtig or Jlanebn dynasty, had 

the persomil name of neOan-yeb ^ , nnd, consequently, neither of 

these cbaraeteis could be used nnder that dynasty in iu correct form- 
either another form had to be invented for the character, or cIb* some other 
character bad to be mibatUuted for it. Both methods were employed to 
replace and the substitute character was yfltrn, which is vaguely EimiUr 
In sound, but which has totally dilfeTeut mcaningB, Tiirrclore everr tt 
in a Cb'ing dynasty text Is under the suspicion of really representing a 
Fortunately, we poaoess texts older than the Ch*il,g dynasty, and 
from these we can easily learn which was the true character, and. In this 
ease^we learn that the monk's name was ^ 5^ , juat na CMng Vibrn 
85 ^ is found for Chting Hsilan gj It is evident, therefore, that 
when be wrote and tTanallteratcd Yflan Wattcra wa, following * 

Cli'ing tabeo-^n ineicueable error nn his part. The first character of 
this name, then, is which we transliterate Aedon. 
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the furaily name? This was the question asked dso by 

the Chinese, and it received various answer^^ 

Many monks from abroad had Sanskrit nameg, and these were 
represented by transcriptions, translations, or by s. mixture of 
these two niethods. Chin-mo-lo-ghib = Kumarajiva; Then^ehin 
^ Sf = VasqEmndhu- Fa-lan ^ = Dharmaratna/ The 
names ol three or four syllables could be pressed easily into the 
Chinese name-mould, the first one or two eharaeters desi^ating 
a Eumamc and the laat two a personal name. Those namoB of two 
syllables, however, caused a little difficulty which was solved by 
giving the individual in question a family name modeled ou the 
Chinese name of his native country. A Hindu belonged to the 
Chu ^ family; a Sogdiao to the K%iig ^ family; an Indo- 
Sevthian to the Chib ^ family; and a Persian to the An g 
family/ 

This plan worked all right for the foreigners, but, when Chinese 
began to become monks, they seem to have felt that they w"ere 
abandoning their family name. There are instances where the 
old fiimily nuine oootmued in use: of. "VVei Tacnan ^ ^ 

in list shu * m .» rdtho the individual here mentioned 

favored the following solution, which became the generally ac¬ 
cepted one. Id ch. 15 of the mn imn§ uAi tB H 31 
SI Tuijsho oo.lGbBC we read; Pomierly, the Araman/i.^ under 

Unfortunately, we cannot cloiie our ivutc- nt this point. Also by the 
character tbera hantna a tale. It is nJi agreed coiiYeiition Among 
western Simolc^ists to use as the basis of their tmusiiterations the dialeet 
uaed In Bud around Peiping. Now, at Peiping, this charaeter Is pronounced 
The Sinologist, howoverj is bannted by another spectre — ispeelal 
pronmiciatlons tor ebareeters. Th^ faMOua K^ang-bsl diotionAry teUs m 
that thi^ character is pronouiwcd also like the ehiuraeter which at 
PalpLug Is and quotes as an example the name nf our illustrious 

pilgrim. ThereforCi this being a name that belongs to the book language, 
we lunat follow the special reading of that kngna^t just as, when reading 
a good classical text we say, along with the Chinese scholaT, cU and 
not feeip reserving the latter pronunciation for our eonversatlon. 

•Ct. Pelliot, Jd, 11314^ If; 387^ note 1. A eertain exaiuple is Ta-chia- 
ohan-yon ^ Mahilkat>'4yana. 

^ I“Seii-ehii ^ = India; K'ang-chil ^ =Sogiliana; Y^eh-chib 

^ ^ ^ according to Chinese commeDtators} = ludo-Scythians; 

Ah hi! ^ — Persia. 

use the Tu sbu chi ch^Cng editiott. 
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the Wei <2S(l-365> and Chin <265-316> took their teacher's 
sufuaiDc; consequently^ all did not have the same BurnaiDc. 
<Tai>->fln* <ptisbing this custom to its ultimate and logical 
coiaclu0JQU> claimed that the Driginal teacher was the highly 
honored Sakya, and, accordingly, held that the natural auraame 
<for a n[ioiik> was Shih/^^^ 

Such is the solution arrived at id the fourth oentuiy, and it ha% 
on the whole^ been followed by the competent ever since. It will 
be noticed that the Shih hsing pt^n £ ^ ^ S li^tg all 
its monks at the end of ch. ti2 under the caption 8hih shUi ^ 
the Shih-fflinilj — Buddhists-*’ The arrangement under this 
caption, however^ ia eonfusing and would lead one to think that 
the author would analyze the uamea as tho purely Chinese; but 
in thisi, he is certainly not to be foHow'ed* It will be noticed 
alfio that the Commerciffll Fres& Biographic<d IHctimary, Chung 
tuo jcfi ming ia Hen ^ B A ^ i the monks 

under their religious names, and does not put a dot between them, 
thereby indicating that it is an inseparable compound. 


•Thifp tho Dot Dn DiinitiuQOD treatmeal of two-eylinbled Buddhist naD!iefip 
must he coDAidered ermneaus. C3f. WH shu ZU.7a“—wher^ we read of 
the Masters of the Law "j « the two Masters of the Law 

<Tao->teiig and <Hnj->chi.** 

Thii »MIM test b found in nnd probsblj quoM from ch. B of tie JToo 
ofA, okwoA ft fl Blojf,), Taisho BO, 358 c. Last Um—, 




THE BITE OP dattlAdMmna IN SMRTI LITEEATCTRE 
OeOBGE V* UoBHI^KKOir 

UMVEHfilTY OF CinCACO 

The bI-TB of dant^hdvana (tooth-eleaUBing) bslopga to the 
group of titf^oA'afTFwiu*—^that ia, fljetionB whis^b must be perfoficted 
bj a ffrhQslha (house-dwoUer) daily, Howerer, there U a long 1 m t 
of days when this rite must be either omitted or perforwied in a 
difTerent mauDer. Such are tlie iimt days of the new and fuH 
moon reapeotively, the 6thj 8th, Slth, and 14th daya of the lunar 
fortnight, Sundays^ and the days when the Sriiddha sneridee ie 
performed. In addition to this, on occasion of fasts and marriage 
and on Jttfhtnlnfi days the in its usual form must 

be avoided. In such cases the cleansing of tlie month by rinsing 
with twelve mouthfuls of water is substituted^ Another alternative 
is the anbstitutipn of grass or leaves for the tooth-sticks.^ 

There were two methods of performing the - One 

consisted In chewing twigs or sticks of certain varieties of trees; 
the verbs ad^ bkaks, and as ane need in this connection. The other 
method requires brushing the teeth with a stick or twig.^ This 
dantatastha (tootb-Ktick) must conform to certain regulations; 
it muet be taken from a living tree and still have the barb on. 
The Grbyaeutras, which contain regulations concerning the 
prescribe that the sticks miiat be of the udumbara 
tree (Ficus glomerata)-^ The Dhannasutras prohibit the use of 
the poJclaa tree (Butea frondoaa)/ Both the Grhya- and Dhar- 
masGtras are very brief in their statements- Later texts have long 
lists of trees and plants to be used or avoided, as may be the case ; 
but, as far BS 1 know, the tree is always recommended, 

whereas the use of the palilia is invariably condemned.'’ According 
to Vi^nu the must be twelve long, but other 

authorities state thet it must be ten i^hgulas long for the use of 
Brahmanas, nine for K|atriyas, eight for Vaises, and four for 
Sfidras.^ ____ 

^ , Rcnii&dr] TII^ Sp p< 0D3~4h 

*Cf. ViDh- LXI; alflO SBE, VTI, p. ISiSj ftnd Kormtip. I, 10, t. 

* ApG. V. IS, fli PG, II, e, IT wd ollierB, 

‘ApDL, I. 3Z. Oi BDb. n. fl. 4. 

*Cf. ViDh, LXI and Xamsinlia Pu. LVIII, 

• ViDli, LXI, 18 ; bwt Madana Parljita, p. 207, m quoted from Gar^. 

les 
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Gfhjaautra II, 6.17 has the following mantra to be 
used before cleaning teeth: amTiady&^a vyuhadkv^jh ^mo mjayam 
ngamai \ aa tne gaSasa hhagena ca. 

This mantra^ which occurs with variante elsewhere/ is to be recited 
while cleaning teeth. However^ another mantra: 

dyur balam yaSo vatcah prajd^h pcifurt vusuni Cd 
hmhmaprajMm ca m^dhdm ca ivinh no dheJd va7iii$pote 

which occurs Karmapradipa I. 10. 4^, is apparently used more fre- 
quently.* Both numtras quoted above are to be addressed to the 
cleaning stick which also must be washed both before and after its 
use and after eomplction of the rite must be left in a clean place. 
It is never to be used a second time. 

The Grhyasutraa and the Bharmasutrafi which I have cited in 
this paper do not give any explicit directions aa to the time of day 
when the is to be perfomied, Paraskara Grhyasutra 

II- 6.17^ however^ implies that the teeth must be cleansed after 
eating—that is, fairly late in the day, Vi^u in lus chapter on the 
daniodhuvana assigns it a place immediately after the rite of the 
purification of the body^ adding that it must be performed before 
sunrise and in silence.® VirttiaHy all the later texts explicitly 
state that the teeth must be cleaned immediately after the puriilua- 
tiou of the body and before the bath. Hemadri in his Caturvarga- 
cmtilniam III. 2f p+ 694^ quotes the following sloka: 

yo mohdt 

niraids i^a gojccb^nii devaidh pilams tathd 

An anonymous manuscript from Kashmir probehly written in the 
seventeenth century dealing with the daily riteS;^ has the sloka : 

adUe tu sakastHiiSdu yoA kurydd daniadhat^anam 
sariUl bhak\pias tena piirvat/isasya ghdiakah 

At the present time the danfodAumna is practiced after the puri- 

^ Bhfiredvaii GrliyeiiOtra £. m ; mlso Bloi,mne]4, Vtd. Vamorihntx 

■ See Vy.mriiiiVi, Bdersef tyf ths Vol- XX. p. and 

Steveniim, Riirt of ihi Tvux-Hom^ p. 215, 

•ViDb. LXI; but SBE. VII, p. 198, notu; alu) KArmuji, I. ifl, 8 and 
YDh. 1. »ft. ' 

A dtmda miHM«!ript,n«iMiwd bj- Pro! Edgwtm, in Kashmir in 192ti-7 
Tl« llr»t part of tbia MS. deala with dally ritea (diiwMwm). It ia the 

property or tbe YpJe library- 
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fication of the body and before the bath. It is usually preceded, 
as also in ancient times, by the fifamatwt (ceremonial sipping of 
water), which is obligatory before and after all acts of ritual 
cbameters^ 

Jlcotion of the dantadh&vami is found in at least five Grhya* 
sutras, namely, those of Paraakarfl, Apastambn, Hiranyakesiu, 
Bharadviija, and the Kausika Sutra. Ke^ations concerning this 
rite are found in the Dharmasutras of Apastamba, Baudhayana, 
Cautama and Vasistha. In both Manu and YajnaTalkya there is 
at least one passage referring to the daitladhdvtiiui. It is extensively 
discussed in Visnu, In the Mahabharata, namelj in the Anutesana 
Parva, there are several siotns dealing with it. The above ^not 
ruentioiiiug the Puramc njaterial, which is perhaps eomewhat less 
rdiable from the chronological point of view—permits us to assume 
that the rite of dantadhdvatui was known in India at a very early 
period indeed, and that comparatively early too it became an 
inherent part of the daily ritual of the Irya and of the members 
of the lower cafites, 

S^ch an aesnniption is still further confirmed by the fact that 
cleaning of teeth appears as a well known custom in early Pali 
literature. The words dantakaitha, toothpick and dantapoas, 
‘^tooth-cleaner", occur not infrequently. Interesting in this 
respect is the passage Anguttara JdkAya HI, 250, 

“There arc five evils, 0 monks, resulting from the omission of 
the chewing of the tooth-stick. Which five ? It is detrimental to the 
eyeiught; the mouth becomes evil-smeUing; the taste-conduettng 
nerves of the tongue are not deaneed; bile, phlegm, and food cover 
the tongue over; and one’s meal does not please one. These ind^d 
are the'five evils of the omission of the chewing of the tooth-stick. 

“Tliese are the five benefits, 0 monks, of the chewing of the 
tooth-stick. Which five? It ia beneficial to the eyesight; the 
mouth does not become evil-smelling; the taste-conducting nerves 
of the tongue are purified; bile, phlegm, and food do not cover 
the tongue over; and one's meal pleases one. Th^, 0 monks, are 
the five benefits of the chewing of the tootb-afick.” ^ 

The Chinese pilgrim Hiouen-Tsaug, aoiouniing m India m ^e 
seventh c entury A.P,t repeatedly refers to the practioe of cleaning 

Cf. VSdyRTnaVd, qp ^ j . j 

fit™ ViujijTi li: 137-13S, where tbe proper iKigth of a 

ii dieeuAwd. 
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te«tb. Thus, visiting the PilnsAra stupa, he desctibes a grove 
situated nearby, which according to him. dated from a visit of the 
Buddha to that locality. The Buddha, after cleansliig his mouth 
with a piece of willow branch, planted the stick in the ground, 
which immediately took root.** 

In this paper I have condned myself chiefly to the consideration 
of works which belong to the sutra, sistra and purSina ^fpes, since 
it 18 obvious that in the texts of these three groups one must search 
for information concerning the rites practiced during the earliest 
historical period by the Aryaa in India. Of that large and rather 
miscelianeons ^oup of Sanskrit ritual literature usually designated 
as the Dharmaiuhaudhas I hav'e extensively uti]ir.ed two works, 
namely, Heiuadri’s Caturrargaciutainani, written probably late in 
the thirteenth century A.n., and Visvesvara’s Jladanaparijata, 
belonging to the fourteenth century a. n.’* 

As far as I know, the subject of the daily rites of the Hindus 
has attracted very little interest on the part of Wefiem scholars. 
Colebrooke was the first to tsall attentiou to this matter in his 
Hftsceiianeous E&saysJ'^ He used in this connection an important 
Hharuianibandha, namely, Halayndha^s BiuhnianasarTasya, which 
unfortunately I have not been able to consult. 

Monior WiUiams next discussed the daily rites in a paper read 
before the FiJtJi International Congress of Orientalists in Berlin 
in 1881, and. published in the proceedings of that body.** His 
treatment of these rites is very brief and aims exclusively at 
establishing the i^le of the Rig-Veda in the daily worship. 

A treatise entitled “The Daily Practice of the Hindus” bv 
Sriaa Chandra Yidynmava, which was publfshcd as part of volume 
20 of the 5(irred Books of ilm Hindus series is n useful work indeed, 
but it has distinct limitations as its aim is to serve rather ns a 
prnctiPBl guide to the ceremonies, and certainly not to give a critical 
analysis of them. 

Mrs. S. Stevenson in her intemstingbook, The JtUesof the Titdee- 


"Beal. BuMkist Recof^ of the Wegtetn ir^rU, Trf, I. p, 6#} slac cf 
llie name work, Vol. T, p. IT, Yol. IT, p. lya. 

Jolly* mehi vwd mtfe, p, 

HaUljT4<ilLa’i BrahmE^aHiLTrajiva, bw Jolly* 

op, p, 35. 
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Bom, devotes a chapter to the description of the daily rites as they 
are practiced at the present day. 

A List of Texts akd Pahsaoes coseniTni la this PAPsa, 

(AbbreTjationa in tJie saw ol Stnakrit works conform with those used 
by M, Bloomfield. A Yedie Ctwwonfasee. In the cass of Pmli test* I have 
followed the UMge Test Society DletiDciry.J 

PC. II, 6, IT, 32: ApC, V, 12, 6j HG. I, 9, IPs Id, 1: Kflo#. HI, 14; 
BhlrAdvAjs Grbysaatre, cd. Salomons, 2, 20. 

Karmap. I, 10, 1*4; 

VaDh. Xn, 34; ApDh. I, B, 5, 22; 32, 0; II, 6, 0. BDh. II, 0, 4- GDt 
IX, 44. 

MDh, IV, 152; TDh, I, 09; VlDh, LXI j 
Mahflbh,, Bombay IWO. XHl. 101, 24, 40, 4T; 

Br^hiua Purft^ 

Nmrikai^HA^ Bpmbay Sika lfi33. LVOIp 45-SSij 

Miurk&Bd. PuTj&na, traosl. Pargit^r* XXXIV^ 50 j 
HcmAdri, Catkirvargacintaiiiftnij BibL Iurdica, IIItt P- ftOa-OPl; 

Madi^^ P£rijdta, BHiL iDdicap p+ 

SuSruta B*ihh]tA, Bombay 1015, Ciklteitaathanain ch, 24. 

Pali texts; 

A. III. 2M; DhA. n, 184; J. T, 232; II, 25; IV, 60: VI. 75; 

Miln. ISi Vin. 1 . 43 ; 1 , 51 , 01 ; 11 , 133 ; IU, 5 l; IV, 00 , 233 ; BuA, 2 T 2 ; 
VvA. 03. 


igDAIDUN WAL-RtJLE 
FOLK-LORE STORY FROM BETHLEHEM 

H. Hesht Spoeb 
New Yobs Cm 

6 aii limma iSan yfi aama'i I^alam Mu zalami iamu ihdaidui) ’ 
aa^in fl bsJad il-haibc illi fiba rule ma" baniilha ilit *-Idct) saf'^Din 
B ma^ra uaa andhiim * lai ilia dist eiihSs waliaaire walafin il- 
riile a^rabat fiiU il>balad rafi hallat fiha hada ilia ibdaidim wahdo 
wBiufl qidret aleh bet iDuo banua qasr 'ala rfis §ebel 'all wa'ando 
balta l^dld wamsalle t^wile water a»ja luasdu'a min liadJd wala 
byubia in ig-gann wag^ginn waterabmu min il-nmhlQqiit in- 
nagjee biMfa min il^hadid walaCin il^^e amlat Cill gohedha in 
taqtid ihdaidun wal^-in hfi Sin aStir Ctir wahi ma qidret 'aleh 
wayom min il-aiyani agat il-rule wanadato waqilat, be ya ibn ttmini, 
ihdaidan I wabu gawabha, ma lik y& halti? qalat loh, balllna narnh 
wanhattib fil-biS, wahu gawabba, taiyib biikra balta'i ’* ma'it fil^big. 
watSni ydm fi?-?ubah badri ahad il-bolfa wal-emBalle waCTe warah 
ilal-hiS C tariq qaalre WEdurriye mahad * ilahii byarifba walSJin 
il-r^e ma. Canat dariye walu ilha habber iniio byiigad tarTq sahli 
walinuiift wi^il ilil-big far ihdaidnn bihattib walimma ^ttab ifitTr 
Inalla Cifio hatab wahalla mahall baU fi waat iUia wadabal fib 
waeaCfar ii-Sls 'aleh waba'd awaiye ma aema' iRa hai U-ynie giii 
wa^rat tSamSim dayir ma bidur il-^Je wal-matrah waqalat, anna * 
aamim nlmt 'nns ^da rJhat ibdaidim walafmni manni * Siifo 
abaar* fen hu muta^bhi? waba'd ma dauwart ’al^i warns ia’^oi* 
qalat, amro’ anna* bahmil iTs il-hatab *fila beti. wabattat il-Ss 
*ala i£-t*£ah wa^rat timsi walaein ihdaidnn Umma aarat timSi wal- 
fia 'ala dubnrha * wahfl O d&bil U-Cle ahad il^emaaUe wnsat yeniKZ 
l^a wslafin hi mrt arafat inno ihdaidnn hva’mal ys'addeb fiba 
Ia£-inha muftiSfere in il-hatab amal “ 3 Tnizzha wafaiviret gamb 
il-«ia ala dnburba» wawlrst tim&i wahdaidim biruzz fi'ha tSni marra 
wataHt marra wabja'mal fiha * wsbya'a^dibha 'adabU^nriid » 
wnma wislat ilia Ub ilha marara illad-dam byaamb min mit gnrh 
wdlmma dahalt betha qalulah banntba, yamms^* gibtnna ihdaidnn 
ma qulB 1^^ natradda min lahmo? qalat, yabbiMti ml 
meto wftli^iimi gibt Bm ^ahaini barga ta “ belaih** 

waqtfilQ ^ waba'd ml qalat hadfii-Ealim mallat id-dist moi waSa'alat 
nar tahto wamhat iHl-hiS II cto « danwir 'ala ihdaidun waba dema » 
168 
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rabat sir ibdmddn wahii fl dahil il-cis bya’mal mitl wahud illi ii 
tmuuio I'biiii wabiqiil> andi l-bmUf andi l*bajii! walimma siisau 
banat ii-rule qalu^ nun int? qa], atma* i^daidun wa’andi l-bani, 
qalu, atina Hiani yihdaiduii, qal Uiibm, iftalju liWis, walirama 
fataho iil'a min il-fis waqtalhina fil-balta waqta'hinn SaM iakfi 
wabatthiun fiddist an-nar wata^in riisbiiin rattahinn bil-ha^re 
wahad il-iia wal-hatab wari^' ila qasro ‘ala ras i|-£ebel. 

waba'd aHiii ea’a rigat il-riik ta'abfine wasaalane hit inha ma 
la at ® ihdaidun iragn’ine valimma dahlat muraratha ^mmst rihat 
it'tabTh a-arThat ihdaidun wabitqul, anna® Samim rihat ihdaidun 
warlhat it-tablh, la budd in banati, allah byirda 'alihinnj qatalu 
ihdaiduu watabbahu irarahu lynadu banat ■fiminbiiin lil-rada waba'd 
Swaiyc qilat, ban&ti mtauw^n wanna gq ine biddi akul Swoi 
min it-tabTh ilU fid-diet wa airat takul wfthi muitiee^re inno lahm 
ihdaidun walaCin il-hal bil-ake wahinn lahm banatha wahad ma 
sib’at lahasat inno fi eai taht il-hasire walimma rafat il-haai^ 
la'at TUB banatha wan ’* rammat min iz-za'al wa^rat tiikul min 
lahm dra'ha®’ watqul, layahdaidun cnt ‘amalt ii hek allah 
byin'alak jiihdflidim rer bjasudd tari minnak. 

waba'd afam ySm Can nra fi dar amm ihdaidun wun imam 
ihdaidun ilil-'urs farah ilii-'ure walatinno shad il-halta ma'o het 
inuo 'aref in il-iiile biddha tintaqiiu minno walimma dahal ila 
'ammo sir yetalla' taiyib ala cill wahad illi aga ilil-'nrs wabad 
mudde iislbe ibTre muqtaribc ilil-bSt wal-^ilBb il-ubar bihafn 
minha fa'arref in hide hil-rOle biddha tistad tarha minno waba’d 
Swoi gfibu a6el tabblh lahm wartizz lil-ma azumln wahdaidun shad 
sakfet lahm fiha adm bildo l-aiman ■' wabalta warra dahro * bildo 
semit wasiir yenadi lil-Silab ku5 ku5 walimma simaat il-rOle wahi 
bihlyat Celbe rafad iieh walacinno wahi lisaiitha baTde qabl ma wialat 
laando ranima l-’adm wadstahha ben aineha “ wageraha w^rat 
tasTl id-dam wahitnaqqct min gibinha 'ala siffetha fasarat tilhas 
id-dam bil-Usinha wabitqul, ma ahla dibs ammi waqalah ** ihdaidun 
wahu hiwarriha 1-balta bildo, anna * manni' hfiif minki aniia ® illi 
'amalt fik keaa® wak^a * anna * kuut fil-Cls illi hammslti bayuazek 
fil-emsallB wanti btiftiSera inno hatabe wanna qatalt banitik 
wat'amtik lahmhina winSallah baqtiilik inti walimma simat il- 
Tiik calam ihdaidun inqahirat waharbat waqelat fi nafsaha «f biddi 
a'amal ta bastutari min ihdaidun ? 

waha'd ai^m yom raiyirat fiuratha wagat lil-wad illi biqnrb qasr 
ihdaidun wasarat tenadi watqiil, yahdaidun ya ibn ammi! waqalah,** 
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ma' lik ? qalat loh, iqri^ni muahiilak, qliah,** ta'ali wshudi gavsbto, 
mi baqdar itla' ilia ras il'imq hit inni 'a^^, qalah,^ anna * barmi 
Ick habl, warmna laha Ijabl walimma timasGaSat bil-habl farat titla’ 
bil-j^le wabifiill sehule wata'a|;|ib ihdaldun iittuna iaf in ib'^ze 
ta'ala bts-GcbOle waliEid Itmina iqtarabat ilch 'arafba inha hT I'Tile 
wadaa^ir il*babl min ido wawiq'at U-Tule min ra$ is-sahrft wan 
qutilat wamitet tO til tu halsat il-hadu|.* 

* r an iTidebtcd ta tbe R(fv. Canon J. EL Haaaucr for this 

^Diminutive of for if-. * In JemoalEpi the pron. buIT. 

of ihe 3rd pern. in geuEralSy used for both g)&nderfl. * For md oJuidC. 

* Fdr m4 annit; an-Tiffl ioT dtia, * ab^r escpre99«i doubt or unoertaSnty, f. 
if A si^n'ant ii in doubt tfhetlu^r hiE muster la at 1iomE> be v'ill auy to tfio 
queatianer ^ "omro ‘For ftuAur, **Cf. i^poer and 

Huddad, 4ifatwa^ 0 / PaL Ambtir E 19&. * For For For 

jfd 'umiTia. from Fpr A pron. siiMs frequently 

lengthe^na the vowel of the precedluif iylluble^ \rhUe a conoona^t, folloHon^ 
directly upon a final Loni? vaweK Bhortana t. p. in the cantroctLon = 
fl + article^ ** For bo"d inita frtd. For IM ONikl; 6. ” For ira tnnd. 

For An espletive. For ^amin, B6n 'ainfit la also an 

amnlel, wqm between the ayee- ** For ^^For qdl loAdv 


Ikdnidun and the Gh^id ^ 

There wagi once, 0 my hearers of the irordj n theid nflmed 
Ihdaiduf)^ who lived in a devaetated district in ^'hich dwelt a ghonl 
with her two daughters in a cave. They possessed nothing but a 
copper kettle and a straw mat^ The ghoul, however, had destroyed 
all the conntiy, leaving none in it except Ihdalilnn^ for she was not 
able to do anything agaiDst him, beeaiise he had built himself a 
eaatle on a high mountain top, and because he poeseaeed a hatchet 
and ft long harness-maker needle and had made himself other things 
of iron. And it is no secret that #dPtrt ^ and ginn^ end others of the 
impure kind are afraid of iron. But the ghoul made every effort 
to kill Ihdaidun. He, how'ever, was veiy clever, and she wis not 
able to prevail against him. 

On a certain day the ghoul came, called out to him, and said: 

^Literally, little Smitb and the femalp Ghoul.'' 

■The harratpr evidently mahts a dJetlnction belweeu jdnn aud ^inn; 
cr. Line^ Arublfl Lexicon, p. D+ B, Mocdouali^j artiele on Dfinn in 

the EncgeA. p/ iddm. 
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He! 0 son of my patomol nacle-, Ibdaidtui! ” And he answered 
her: "What aila th«e, my aunt?” She add to him: *'L«t ua go 
and cut wood in the forest,” He add: “ Good, to-morrow 1 shall 
meet thee in the forest.” On the following day, early io the morn¬ 
ing, he took the hatchet and the harness-maker needle and a sack 
and went to the forest by a abort and straight road, which was not 
known to any one hut bimadf. And the ghoul did not know it, nor 
had she any information that there existed an ea^ road. 

And when he arrived at the forest, Ihdaidun began to cut wood, 
and when he bad cut much he filled his sack with it. Sut he left 
an open space in the midst of the sack, entered into it and closed 
the sack over himself. After some time, he had not heard, anything, 
w'hen, lo t the ghonl came. She began to sniff round about the 
sack and the place, saying: ** t sniff the smell of a human being. 
It is the smell of Ihdaidun, but I do not see him at all. Where may 
he be hidden?” After she had sought for him round about and 
had not found him, she said: " May he perish! I shall carry the 
sack of wood home.” She tlien put the sack upon her shoulders and 
began to walk. But Ihdaidun, when she began to walk with the 
sack upon her back, he being inside the sack, took the needle and 
began to prick her with it. But she did not know that it was 
Ihdaidun who continually tormented her, for she thought that the 
wood was pricking her, and she changed the side of the sack upon 
her back and began to walk again. But Ihdaidun pricked her a 
second time and a tldrd time and continued in this manner, and 
tormented her with the torment of the demons. And before she 
reached the door of her cave, her blood flowed from a thousand 
wounds. When she entered her home, her daughters said to her; 
" 0 mother, bast thou brought os Ihdaidun, as thou hast told us, 
so that we may breakfast of his flesh? " She said: “ 0 my darlings, 
I have not found him, but I have brought his sack. Here it is I I 
ahall return to the forest that I may seek him and kill him.” After 
ahe had uttered these words, she fiUed the cauldron with water 
and lit a fire under it, and went to the forest seeking every where 
for Ihdaidun. 

After she had gone, Ihdaidun, who was in the sack, acted like one 
who has &<ini* in his mouth and said; " I have bUni ! I have ! ” 
and when the daughters of the ghoul beard it, they said. Who 


*A kind of mfiatie. 
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art tbou ? He said ; “1 mn IMaitlim^ and 1 have bani*^ They 
said; 0 IhdaidnOj give us baniJ* He ^aid to them p ** Open the 

Back for me And when they had opened be came out and 
killed them with the hatchet and cut them into little pieces and 
put them into the caaidron upon the fire. But their heads he 
covered with the straw mat, and he took the sack and the wood and 
returned to bis castle upon the mountain top- 

Some hours later the ghoul returned^ tired and angrj^^ becanse 
she had not found lhdaidun> and she w^as hungry. When she 
entered her cave she smelt the odor of cooking and the odor of 
Ihdaidun and said: *- I smell the smell of Ihdaidun and the Gmell 
of cooking. Without doubt my daughters^ may jUlah be weU 
pleased with them^ have killed and cooked Ihdaidun and have gone 
tc invite their cousins to the meal-^' After a time she eaid: 
daughters delay, and I am hungry, I will eat a little of the food 
which is in the cauldron**^ Then she began to eat, thinking that 
it was the hesh of Ihdaidun, while really, on the contraiyj, it waa 
the fleah of her daughters. After she had satisfied her appetite^ she 
observed that there was aomethiiig under the straw imit, and, when 
she lifted it, she found the heads of her daughters. And she fainted 
from wrath and began to bite the Hesh of her erm^ saying: 

God^ 0 Ihdaidun, thou hast done thus, may God enrge thee, 0 
Ihdaidim, I shall not stop til] I have taken my blood-vengeanoj 
upon thee/^ 

;Vfter some days there was in the encampTnent of the paternal 
uncle of Ihdaidun a wedding to which Ihdaidun wag invited. He 
went to the wedding, hut took his hatchet with him, since he knew 
that the ghoul ’adshed to avenge herself upon him- When he had 
entered the house of his uncle, he looked carefully it every one who 
came to the wedding. After a little while he saw a large bitch 
drawing near to the house, bat the other dogs were afraid of her* 
Then he knew by this that she was the ghoul who wi^cd to take 
vengeance upon him. After a little, cooked food, meat and rice, 
was brought for those who had been invited. Thdaidun took a piece 
of meat with a bone in it into his right hand, and behind his back 
in his left hand the hatchet, and began to call out to the dogs: 
" ktish I knab! ^ And when the ghoul, who was in the form of a 
bitch, heard it, she ran toward him. She was stdl far away, and 
before she reached hiiq he threw the bone and hit her between the 
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eyes * and wounded her* And the blood began to run from her 
forehead upon her Up, and ahe began to lick the blood with her 
tongue, saying: <‘How sweet is the giapo-honeT of my paternal 
uncle.” And Ihdaidun said to her, ehowing her the hatchet in hia 
hand: "1 am certainly not afraid of thee. It is I who did to thee 
anch and such things; I waa in the sack which thou didst carry 
away; I pricked thee with the needle and thou thoughteat that it 
was a piece of wckhI; and I did kill thy daughters; and 1 fed thee 
with their flesh; and, God willing, I ahall kiU thee.” When the 
ghoul heard the aaying of Ihdaidun, she was completely overcome 
and fled and said to herself: “What must I do to take blood- 
vengeance on Ihdaidun ? ” 

After a few days she changed her appearance and went to the 
valley which is in the neighborhood of Ihdaidun's castle. And she 
began to call out and say: “ 0 Ihdaidun, 0 son of my paternal 
uncle!” .4iid he said to her: “What ails thee?” She said to 
him: “Lend me thy fine sieve*” He said to her: “Come up and 
take it.” She answered him; “ I am not able to ascend the moun¬ 
tain diff, because I am an old woman.” He said to her: “ I will 
throw down for thee a rope,” And he did so. But when she had 
taken hold of the rope, she began to ascend quickly and w‘ith great 
ease. And Ihdaidun wondered when he saw that the old woman 
aaceuded with sneh ease, but when she came near him he knew that 
it was ghoul, and he let slip the rope from his hand, and the ghoul 
fell from the rocky height and was killed aud died. Tu, tu, tu, 
the story is ended. 


*Cf. note 10 tu the Anbic text. 






THE REIiATIOK OF CEETAIIf GODS TO EQUITY AND 
JUSTICE IN EARLY BABYLONIA 

Iea M. Peice 

op Chicago 

The dajlt IiJfe oI the Sumeriaos in Early Babylonia was 
regarded as in constant toneh with some divinity or divinitiea. The 
gods regtiJated their evei^" day activitiefl^ adjusted their dilBesiltieat 
relieved their dietreawa, and fixed their destinies^ These divine 
supervisory benefactions were reciprocated on the part of the people 
by nuineroua and abundant offerings to each BevemJ divinity^ often 
in temples of resplendent pTOportigna and belitting appointments^. 

The Sumerian pantheon was conceived of as having enrveUlance 
of all the accidenta and contingencies of economic^ social^ and relig- 
ioufi life. There were gods of agrienltiarej of weatheTj of stormet of 
battle, of eicknese, of evil, and of goodwill and jnstioe. And each 
one of these made certain requirements of its devotees and wor- 
shippere. And these claims and charges gradually increased in 
number and in their exactions until they became bodies of rules 
that today form some of the most interesting and inatmctive litera¬ 
ture from that ancient time. Bnt of all the manifold legulatione 
for the daily lives and conduct of the people we are especially con¬ 
cerned at this time with those that touched the equitable adjuatment 
of differences and difficulties^ and especially with the gods and their 
deputies who administered those rules and lawa^ 

Each district or city-state had its own god or gods, and in the 
course of long development the spec! 6c deity who«e task it became 
to adjust contests and clashes of interest, was credited with being 
a promoter of equity and justice. Within the realm of his or her 
authority, regulatioua made operative were designated as laws. 

Now of all the many Sumerian goda a few only were specifically 
designated in any large sense as gods of equity and justice. Lack 
of time and space bars au>lhing more than merely a cur^ry recital 
of their judicial character, and the claims made for their usefulness 
and popularity in the courts of that early day. 

The oldest laws from early Sumerian times are credited to Kiaaba, 
the goddess of writing, and to g:ani, her husband (Jejin, Jfilten 
iiftjpj II, 46)» These laws are said to have been inspired if not 
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dictated by the goddeea Nisaba (Clay, Ifisc. /nsenp., Colophon to 
No. 28), and by the god Haiti. Niaaba waa one of the Sumerian 
pantheon of Lagaab, and a eister of Ningirso, god of Lagash, and 
of NanSe. In later Sumerian timea those laws are called the laws 
of Nisaba and of Hani. In the Third dynasty of Hr oblations ate 
twice made to Qani (Genoiiillac, HrsAem, 5482, Rev, I; 6514, Bev.). 
In that same period Qani’a name was so res'ered that we dud these 
two proper names i Ur-'^Hani and Ln-'*Hani. Two later teits call 
him "lord of the seal” {Reisncr, ffymnen, 50, 8), and *^god of 
the scribes ” (Sttrjwt II, 175). 

Another early divinity honored at Snmppak and Kish in the 
early Sumerian epoch end reaching down to Ondea was Gu^eilim 
(or, 'iKA-DI), whose name means "speak just things". 

In Gudea (Cyl. A 10, 24 - 26 ) we find: " in the temple E^babhar, 
place of my oracles, my place brilliant bs the sun, this place, like 
the goddess Gu-silim, shall regulate the justice of my city". In 
the aeventh year of king Hungi (Sulgi) of Hr, Gu>silim of DSr was 
inducted into his temple. We find also that a saTiyo-—priest—of 
Gu'siUm at D rehem waa called l~zu a^ri-ih (Gcnouil., Drekem 5488, 
Rev. Ill, 8); and several anonymous isti—magicians—of Gu-silim 
(Jean, Efliy, Sumer, p. 96 ) are mentioned. 

The reverence for the name of this goddess is seen in the num¬ 
ber of proper names of wliich it forms a part: Ur-'^Ga-silim, Lugal- 
•■Gu-ailim, Gim-‘*Ou-silim, and many others. 

In the early Sumerian epoch Entcmena patefii of Lagash speaks 
of tight, law, and justice; says that be conforms to the equity— 
tnim^so^f the gods, Enlil and Ningirsu, and of the goddess 
NanEe (Cone V, 6-8), 

In that sflitift period, galling injustices, heartless eitortiona were 
perpetrated on the innocent and weak, even in the name of the gods 
themselves and the temple officials (Deimel, Orknidio, 1920, Cones 
B and C of Hrukagina). Theac were vigorously dealt with by 
Hmkagina on the basis of tnim-st-SOi—equity—as previously deter¬ 
mined by Ningirsu and Nanie, 

Indeed, the form sksa (=BieOTK) became the name of a god 
of justice at Lagash. As such it is found in proper names as: 
^Skaa-kalam-ma; ‘^Bdtbar-'^Si-sa; ‘‘Nann^f-'^Sksa; 

ZJun-pv-‘'Si-so, and many more* 

The great reign and inacriptions of Gudea present us ample 
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evidence of the prevalence of jnetice and its administration in the 
later Sumerian epoch, Gudea'a oonnsellor was Lngal-Gi-Ga (Cyl. 
B, 8, 20-31) to whom he made oblations, Gudea eajs (Stat, 7^ 
38-41): “ Bj the decrees of Kanse and l^'ingirsu, I directed aHairs,'^ 
The scepter of Gndea was received from Kingirsn (Statp D, IV* 5, 
6) and it was a scepter of justice. He appointed to a place on his 
staff gakan-^bar^ a minister of the god Ningirsn that he might 
bind together words conformable to equity—and Gndea 
avers that he himself was a man of equity (Stat. H, 

2 , 4 ). 

In the royal building complex were provided all required facili¬ 
ties for the administration of jnatice. In the temple E-ninnu at 
Lagaab there was the htgalam (CyL A, 3, §; 1)* a place of 

judgment^ provided with ample oiTenngs. The gimun^ place of 
judgment (CyL 22^ 32-), was probably a chapel in the temple^ 
used for holding court. 

But for the later Sumerian period^ and down into the Scmitie 
area, the god of justice par aafcellentfe was the sun-god Uta 
(Utu)j Shamash whose chief headquarters were at Lnrsa (modern 
Senkereh) and at Sippar (modern A paragraph in 

the Gudea texts gives us a hint at what, in after timeSp became 
his outGlanding function^ namely^ as judge. In Cylinder E we find 
these lines (13^ 10^ 11) j “Uta caused all just things to shine 
forth, the wicked Uta trampled under foot*^ 

Ur-Nammu ting of Ur prides himself on having ordered his 
reign “justly according to equitable laws (m-ni^-^i), the judg¬ 
ments of Uta-^^ Dungi the king, the shepherd of Ur^ received on 
his lips “ truth and justice ” from the same god (BE XXI, pi. IT 
and Rot. coL I, 4), 

Out of the inscriptions excavated at Ur (Gadd and Legrain, 
Terf-s) I glean a few items hearing on our point. Bur-Sin, king 
of Ur, built dub-lal-mak, “ great collection of tablets archivea of 
the courts—“the place of his judgments*^ (No- 71^ 9^ 19-26)* 
Gimil-ilishu, king of Ur, built duh-hl-mc^h his place of judgment 
(No, 100, 5,13-14). “ When justice he had established , ,. In Ur,*' 
said of Libit-^Ishtar, Idng of Ur (No. 106, Col. II, 24), ^Sin- 
idiunam calls himself “ shepherd of justice (No, 130, 4 f. Same 
in No, 128 , 12)+ Nmaiaiina . . * pure and exalted judge** 
(No, 140, 1, 10), “May Uta the great judge (daidnu ruin). 
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[Adad] thfi exalted judge {da'«-<i-ttu flv[t-rw])^—(Ko. 165, 37, 
28, . . yeuT when Libit-^'lshter had established justice in 

Sumer and Akkad ** (No®. 323 and 296). 

These excerpts reveal that the chief kings of TJr ordered their 
reigns according to the principles of justice, and that Uta was the 
great judge in their courts. 

Now when we pass on into the First Babylonian dj-nasty, and 
eapeeially into the large claims of Hammurabi we have a very defi¬ 
nite and specific picture, in the prologue to hi a Code of Lw*^, he 
says (24 0.): ” Ann and Bel called me, Hammurabi, ... to cause 
justice to prevail in the land, to destroy the wicked and evil, to 
prevent the strong from oppressing the weak, to go forth like the 
snn over ihe blackheaded race, to enlighten the land and to further 
the welfare of the people.” “ Who made justice to prevail, and who 
ruled the race with right" (IV. 53ff.), “1 established lavf and 
justice in the land, and promoted the welfare of the people” 
(V. 20 f,}. 

In hia epilogue Hammurabi says (Col, XL, 84): “ By the com¬ 
mand of Shamash, the great j'udge of heaven and earth, may I make 
justice to shine forth in the land^' t " Hammurabi, the king of 
righteousness, whom Shamash has endowed with justice am I ” 
(XLI, 95). Hay Shomaah, the great judge of heaven and earth 
who rules all living creaturee, the lord (inspiring) confidence . . . 
may he not grant him (the dcspoiler of my inseriptiona) hia rights’' 
(XLIII, Hf.)I 

Hammurabi soems to have placed Shamash on the pinnacle of 
justice—as the dispenser and promoter of the same. Next to 
Shamash stood .4dad, both of whom are mentioned on a kuditmi 
stone (B. A. 11, 301-3, CoL V, 4S-V1, 220) as being " divine 
judges.” Shamash is named as judge of heaven and earth and Adad 
as ruler of heaven and earth. Shamash is said to have rendered 
his decisions on the ground of unvarying principles of equity, for 
both the ]Tist and the 

When we step down into Assyrian times Tiglathpileser I called 
Shamash the j*ndge of heaven and earth, who secs the evil of the 
king, and for this w'iU destroy him. 

In gathering up the items of this paper, we note; 

1 ) That the Sumerians credited their laws to the wisdom of 
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Nisaba aod H&ni, that their iEfluence reached down Eear the 
close of the Sumeriap period. 

That Si-sa^ NiEgirsaj and NanSe wre gods and 

goddesses active before and during the Gudea period in the 
interests of justice and equity among the peoples of the land. 
That the rtders in each period and in each city were es-officio 
the administrators of justice through the courta at the doors 
and within the temples of their realms. 

That in the later Sumerian period we have the first striking 
activity of the $nn-god (Uta^ Shamaah) in the interests of 
equity and jnsticei and that thereafter hia power and influence 
gave >ilm first place in the pantheon of justice in Early 
Babylonia. 

1 can dose this brief treatment with no more fitting words than 
a few lines from the Hymn to Shtmiaah in IV R 28^ No. 1: 

Law for the crowdi of mea thcni admiDiiterest, 

EternnUy right in heaven itrt thau^ 

Equitable wisdom of the lands art thou, 

^Vhat right U, tboti kuoweaU what wrcwi^ is, thou knowest 
Sluama^h honors the head ot tha Juit, 

Shamash tears aaundsr the wicked like a piece qC l-eatlier. 

Sbamash! The support of Ann and Bel art thou. 

Shamash! Edited judge of heaven and earth art them 
O Shamasht The eaalt^ judge, the great lord of laiida art tbou^ 
Lord of created thlnga^ eoBapaaaionate on the lands art thou^ 

O Shaiiiaah I Judge of the world. Leader of their deciaionSp art thou. 


US 

2) 

3 ) 

4) 
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7’tpo Chuan of the Yung lo ta tien (18 ^ -ft- 

WTiat appeara to be an iinliated volume of the above compila* 
tion waa recently placed in the hands of the writer for the purpose 
of exhibition in the University of California Library and as it 
might be of interest to sinologues and bibliophiles the following 
details are given. 

The volume contains chuan 14,055 and 14,056 of the set recopied 
in the year 1567 of the Chia Ching era. The subject matter 
consists of 45 CAi lien £5 3: or Funeral Orations quoted from 
collections of belles-lettres. These have been arranged under the 
rhyme cAi S »the 4th of the 33 rhy-mea of the cA"« sAenj or 3rd 

tone, and fall into group No. 17. 

Physically the voliuae possesses all the characteristics of those 
examined in the Library of Congress and is in a good state ^of 
preservation, with the exception of the yellow silt binding which 
ghoa's signs of wear. CAfian 14,056 has IS folios, and rAuan 14,056 
consists of 17 folios. The partial Byleaf at the end of the volume 
contains the following 6 names of persons eouceraed in the making 
of this copy; 

(1) Chin Ming-lei a Vice-President of a Govenung- 

Board, Chief Proof-reader of the ehung fw £ I# or 

recopied set. 

(2) Wang Ta-jen I ;)t Sub-Choneellor of the Grand 

Secretariat, Associate Proof-reader, 

(3) Sun 'Ping ^ ES , a Han Lin Compiler, Associate Proof- 

leader. 

(4) Wang I-feiig H — S , a Literatus, Calligrapbist. 

(5) Lin Min-piao # ^ ^ & Student of the Imperial Acad- 

emy of Learning, Vujictuatonx 

(0) Tang Yu-ban 3E j Panetaator. 

A printed form pasted inside the front cover and dated Chlen 
Lung 38th year (1773), 8th month, 7th clay, contains a Mr. Lm^s 
^jC name as Compiler, a Jlr, Huang's name as Copyist, and 
16 titles of works to be recreated and incorporated into the Ssti 
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i'ft ch*van jAw by Chu Yiin ^ ^ and hi» asMKsiatea. An e»- 
amination of the Imperial Catalogue ahowa that of tbesot 1-1 'were 
actually completed and made a part (A Ch*ieii Lung’s famoua 
collection. 

We arc presuming ours to be newly discovered because it is not 
among the S86 surviving volumes in Yuan T’ungdi’s ^ 1^ tS 
list (in Chinese) in the Bulhiin o/ iha Afe^reppolttan L^rarg^ 
Pei-p%g, China, {vol. 2, nos. 3^4, March-April, 1929} i therefore 
any information concerning its listing elsewhere will be gladly 
received. 

If the report of the total loss of the Commercial Press and its 
library Is verified, the following 33 cAtum. in 21 volumes listed in 
their name must be subtracted from Yiian T'ungdi’s total of M2 
ch&tn iu 286 volumes, and be regarded as lost to the world. 

Chilan 2275 

" 2278 

" 2535-36 

“ 2539-40 

“ 3525-26 

6558-59 
« 7325 

“ 7336 

" 7506 

“ 7510 

“ 7513-14 

" 8020 

" 11127-28 

“ 11129-30 

“ 11131-32 

'* 11133-34 

“ 11620 
14384 

“ 15140-41 

21983-84 
“ 22749-50 
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This volume of the r-uny lo (a lien, together with three beauti¬ 
fully bound manuscript volumes of the edicts and proclamations 
of Emperor Shun Chih 1644-61; a collection of 105 paintings of 
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events and legends concerning Coniuciue reproduced in 1923 bj 
unnamed artisans employed by tlie former President Ts^ao KSin; 
and a folding volume of beautiM original paintings of famous 
Chinese heroines done in Paris, Franr^, bj Yao CMng-su ^ 
daughter of Yao Ping-jan ^ ^ have been kindly loaned 
for the exhibit by Hr. John Gilbert Keid. 


University of OaUfomim. 


M. J, Haoebty. 


Note, —A letter from Mr. T. L, YUan dated April 20, 1P32, thUtb Ut tUe 
deslrtirtlou ol i!be buildings of tbe CuuLtnen^Iul Prefii during tbe rer^nt 
struggle und ccuKludM, " rortuMtely, the tl vulumes of the Ta Tieu in 
its {the CommerciaL Presfl) posees&iou have been deposited in a banE, snd 
So they did not ^hare the same tragic fate us the other treasures ol that 
library/' 
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An aduitional fact about the reign of Liibit'Iebtar is brought to 
light itt A rfccntly acquired votive cone in the Yale Babylonian 
Collection. There wzs already evidence that this king, the fifth 
of the djTiaaty of Isin, controlled a considerable extent of territory 
in southern Babylonia. In addition to lein, hia city of royalty, 
his inscriptions indicate that he claimed special authority in the 
cities of Nippur, Ur^ Eridu, and Erech. From this hqw inscription 
it appears that the ting had also extended hb authority to the 
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ancient city of Bad-tibira* * This inference is based on the sUtement 
of the inscription that the king bmlt a “ house of rigkteonBness in 
JTajfflgHrtm^ the fortress of the godfi." 

Namgarnm may be considered a Semitbeed Tei^ion of the name 
of the place called in Sumerian Bad4ibira. The ideogram for 
Bad-tihira in Snmerian is BAd-nrudu-nagor-ki- In ^ortened 
form the name may alflo be written Nagar-ki, or simply Nagar 
without the determinative*^ The Sumerian Nagar is rendered in 
Semitic^ (S* 4, 4), of which A'afnjurtt is, of conrse;^ only 

a variant spelling. The word Num§aru has not been found CISC' 
w^hcre as a name for Bad-tibiraj wkicb is uanally called 
gurguni in Semitic. The identification here propo&ctl seems con¬ 
firmed^ however^ by the phrase which follows^ *^that fortress of 
the gode.^' 

That a Semitic jTifiuence should occur in this Sumerian inscrip¬ 
tion is not surprising in view of the fact that Libit-Ishtar^a dynasty 
was eEscntially Semitic% One of hi^ inscriptions is written entirely 
in Semitic.^ On the other hand, it is not absolutely necessary to 
assume that Namgaruni ia Semitic. It is similar in form to the 
place names, Simannm, Simurumj, Shashmm^ and Orbillumj in the 
texts of the Third Dynasty of Ur» 

Bad-tibira^ or, as here called^ Namgarum waa one of the oldest 
of Babylonian cities. It is located by Hominel* at the present 
Tell -Sifr^ not far east of Larsa^ A later king of Larsa^ Sin-iddiimain^ 
also tells us that he built Bad-tiblra. If Libit-Iahtar huBt the 
** house of righteousness " in this city it indicates that, at that time, 
it was not yet in the poi^sesaion of Larsa, and that Larsa, the rival 
of Isin, waa, in the reign of Libit-Ishtar, entirely secondary. Al¬ 
though Libit-Ishtar carefully refrains from any claim over Larsa, 
he cvidentlT controlled points on aU aides of I#arsa. 


Transl iteration 
rfLibi-it-Btar 
gib bur-na 
En-lflJ*^ 
engar zi 


Tr&nslatiou 
Libit-Iahtar, 
tbe humble sbepherd 
of Nippur 

the faithful husbandmau 


* Sw Friti BoiDmel, Ethnologic nnd Qeoffra^hia Jm altcn OHcni^, p. 1020. 

* Se« C. J. Gadd^ The Dffn^tvm of ^ubict PK 3. 

■ dcB oJicn OHtmU, p, 350. 
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5, Uri^^-ma 
mu& nu-tum-mu 
Nuu^'-^b 
en me-te 

10. liigal 

lugal Ki-<in-gi Xi-uri 
ai&-gi tiiiin-a 
**11110111 me-cn 
ud nig-ai-sa 
15. KL-eo-gi Ki-ari 
i-ni-in-gar-ra-a * 
Nam-ga-ru-um 
bad4-ba 

d i ngir-rinj-ne-k a 
^ Dig-Ei-sA-a 
mu~dii 


of Ur* 

the one who does not foreake 
Eridti, 

the lord, the adornment 

of Erech, 

the king of laiu^ 

the king of Sumer and Akkad;, 

the deaire of the heart 

of tninni am I. 

When righteonsness 
in Sumer and Akkad 
I had eetabliabed; 
in Xamgamm, 
that fortress 
of the godsj 

the houae of rlghteo^sneas 
I hiiilt 


Annotations 

Line d. Literally^ The one who doee not lake awaj' the lace " 
It is given in the Semitk version as la mu-pa-^r-ki-ufit^ See Qedd^ 
The Earlp DpnastieA of Sumer and Ahkad^ p* 33^ 

Line 12- tum-a equals Aibil see Gadd, (bid. 

Lines 14-16. The date fonniiU for the seeond year of Ham- 
marabi is "The year he eBtablished (in-gar-ra) righteouaneBs 
(nig-si-Bl) in his land.^^ This was interpreted by ^ng in Ms 
Hisiory of Babylon aa Indieatiog that Hammurabi instituted cer¬ 
tain administrative reforms at the begioning of his reignj which 
culminated later in the promtdgation of his code of laws. It is 
interesting to note that Libit-Iahtarj in our inscription as well m 
those hitherto published, usea this game phraseology of himaelL 
It is known that Libit-Iahtar also published a law code closely 
related to that of Hammurabi. Sec Batyfontco % lO f!,, and Sidney 
Smith, Early History of Assyria, p. 173. It therefore seems fair 

*TtiiA liM tcnrEsrenda witb that r^Bd twiet, on p, 3M of G. A. Burton, 
The Ro^ai Inetripfione &/ burner oiui Akk^d, aa dumii-ni In 

both casen the sign involved la cleArlj and j^jt dutou, TliEre Lb, there- 
fort, no evidence that Lihil lohUr had a boh named lii^ana. 
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to conclude thet thie phrfigc was used bj both kings in the same 

Lines 17 ff. The following dteToative tr^jieJ^tion msLj be 6og- 
gested: " L the carpenterj built the glorious place of the gods^ the 
house of righteousness.” This involves rendering nam-gs-ru-um 
by its usual translation^ "carpenter,” Line 18 would be read ki 
rib-ba; cf, DeimeL ^um^risches Lettkon. 34* It is not im¬ 
possible fiat libit-Iahtarj who Teferred to Ms kingly functions by 
the figure of such lowly occupations as " shepherd ” nud " farmer ” 
(lines 2^ 4), might also have called himself a carpenter^ as the 
buUder of the house of the gods. As against this translation* how- 
ever* it may be argued that the titles “ shepherd ^ and farmer ” 
ate quite usual in the royal mscriptions* while “catpenter” is 
unknown in such a context. Moreoverj according to this trans¬ 
lation* no definite location for the builditig called the “house of 
righteonsnega ” is given. 

Fz&bis J, Sthpbiens* 

Yak UniverAity, 
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The Persian Religion according to the Chief Greeh Texts. By 
Emile Bekveniste- Piiri&: Lieit4iRra Paul GEUTK^^EB, 
19]29. Pp. 119. Price 2Q fr. 

The present volume i* a translation of the four lectiireB with 
which IL Beuvonistei Director d'Etndes at the Ecole des H antes 
Etudes, maugurated in 19^6 the aeriea of lectuTcs on Zoroastrianiem 
established at the UniTeraily of Paris by Dr. Kanabhai Navroji 
Katrak of Bombay* Although still a young man—he received his 
call to Paris before he was thirty—M. Beiiveniste has already done 
considerable research in Indo-Iranian phllolc^ and bids fair to 
become @n outatandiiLg scholar in that field. 

In his opening chapter^ the author admits that the Greek sources 
have already been i>shaustively studied and interpreted, yet be 
feds that there ia a need to study them from a new angle, because 
(pp* 13-14), ^^The evidence of the ancients has always been 
examinei:! as a Tvhole, as if it belonged to the same period and reHed 
on the same sources- . . . The only way of reaching a definite 
reality from these ancient texts is to examine them 
and compare them with the Iranian texts." Tic stresses the imfM^rt- 
aqce of distinguishing between the teachings of the Gathaa and 
those of the Later Avesta, for (p. 13) is . . * unlawful to 
speak of one Iranian religion or even of ofts Persian religion*" 
The statements of each Greek author must be considered inde¬ 
pendently itnd mnst be compared with the internal evidence of the 
Avestan and Old Persian texts, with due regard to chronological 
differences. 

The thesis of the second chapter is that the statcinents of Hero^ 
dotus about the religious customs of the PerainTis describe neither 
the ZoToastrian nor the Later Avestan religion, but the religion of 
the Achienienian kings, and only such of its elements as had been 
inherited from the nature religion of the Indo-Iranian period. 
These elements, surviving the Zbroastrian reform, had, by Hero¬ 
dotus' time, again assumed an important place in Pereian thought. 
Of the Achaemenian religion the author says {p. 49): Differing 
from the religion of the Magi and that of Zoroaster at the same 
1S§ 
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time, it is in harmouj' with Mazdeism only to the extent tg whict 
the latter haa retainedj in spite of the reforni, traces of natnfslistic 
beliefs and pTscticea.” 

Coming to Strabo's contributioiij JI. Benveniste finds that his 
knowledge of Persian religion was derived partly from a study of 
Eerodotus, partly from personal observations made in Cappadocia, 
The Statements of Herodotus had become a conventional tradition 
by this time and are to be discounted. “ The Persian religion of 
Cappadocia was a kind of evolved Maadeism in which no more trace 
of Zoroastri anism is to be discerned. Of the ancient ritual the 
cult of fire is retained, but mingled with Semitic (sic) practices. 
Of the pantheon, only popular divinities have survived, hut the 
forms of their cult, like their feasts, recall Asia Minor rather than 
Persia. This removed form of Maideism ia ae fat from the primi¬ 
tive religion known by IlerodotuB as from eesentially Avestic 
Mazdeism" (p. 68). 

By far the longest lecture of the four is that devoted to the 
evidence of Plutarch, some of which is based on Theopompue, some, 
perhaps, on Eudemua. M. Benveniste concludes that Plutarch's 
account of the Persian religion is {p. 113) ‘'an authentic and 
ancient exposition of ZervciiiKin, a strict dualism of pre-Zoroastiian 
origin which largely influenced the Later .^veste. It is to Zervaniam 
that later Mazdeism owes its dualiatic teaching, and although 
Zoroaster taught the triumph of good over evil, there is a hint of 
Zervanistic influence in Yasua 30.3. The reviewer will take occa¬ 
sion to discuss this statement later on. 

The Testdta of M. Benveniste’s researchca in the Greek texts may 
beat taj summed up by quoting from his concluding chapter (pp. 
118-9) : “'The person of Zoroaster and the teaching of the Magi 
exercised over Greek ideas an influence which was real, though diffi¬ 
cult to measure. ... But it does not follow that the Greeks 
knew a stipjlf form of Persian religion. The method which we 
have adopted has brought out the difiemnees between the ancient 
nature religion which graduidly evolved and which la described 
bv Herodotus; the degenerate JIazdeism which Strabo observed; 
and the Zervaniam which Plutarch know through Theopompus 
and perhaps through Eudemua, each of these religions belonging 
to B different period and perhaps to a different region. ^ei ^r 
Greeks, Syrians, nor Armenians knew anything of the Avestic 
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Zoroaeter aor of hii^ teaichiDgia ne exprcEsed in the Gatha^. . . . 
la all probabilitj ZoroaatrianiGm was in the begiaaiag caily a local 
miovanient, limited to a region of Eastern Iran not yet defined; it 
met With powerful opposition from the eatabliabed beliefs, and' 
remained a long time without gaining a real hold. As it spread it 
changed. It became mingled with the cults which it bad attempted 
to replace and it is in a very different form that Maiidoisin reached 
Western Iran,” 

To one or two of HI. Bcnveniste's statements the Tciricwcr would 
append a modest question-mark. One of the arguments adduced 
to prove the non-Zoroastriaii nature of the AchBemeuiaa religion 
is that of vocabulary. On page 44 occurs the remark; “The 
Persian word for *god\ hags, is unknown in the Avesta.” Bar- 
tholomae, AlfiraniscAfs Worterimeh, col. 921, cites for the Later 
Avesta three certain occuTrcneca of this word with the fitem-forro 
hayo-. Does not M, Benvenistc mean to say here the Gath^ ” 
rather than "the Avesta"? On page 45, in connection with the 
Zoroastrion distinction between the aburic and the demonic vocabu¬ 
laries, the author eaje; ", . . pdf ‘ to fall * is used in the Avesta 
to describe the reeling gait of the demona and rts-pof of their birth; 
in Old Persian ud-pat means but ‘to part from/.” As a matter 
of fact, the A vesta does not nae the root pof- for demonic beings 
eiolusively, as this sentence would seem to imply, for in Yaena, 
44.4 the compound infinitive avorpastSis is used of earth and skj'. 
In his diacussion of Plutanrh's evidence, M. Benvenistc eays 
(p. ^^): " A passage from the Gathss mentions already the kinship 
between ‘ the twins' and ‘ Boundless Time He citea in con¬ 
firmation the tranelatiou of Yasna 30.3 in ifoulton's Early Z&nm- 
trtojitm. This varee reads; “Now the two primal Spirits, who 
revealed themselves in vision as Twins, are the Bettter and the 
Bad in thought and word and action. And between these two the 
wise once chose aright, the foolish not so," There is no allusion in 
this stanza, nor in the whole yaana, to “Boundless Time”. 
Furthermore, without wishing to split hairs, the reviewer would 
point out that the eo-called "twins” are designated as “the better” 
^d "the bad", i.e., voEyS alcemed, clearly implying a difference 
in rank. There is no mention at all in the Gathaa of zrmn " time " 
-whether " Iwundiess ” or otherwise, so that it is hojd to see why 
M. fenvenisfe should attribute a taint of heretical Zervanism to the 
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It is regrettable that this volume ahoulj be, in its phjraical 
make-up, so unvorthy of its coutents. In several places the trans- 
lators have erred on the side of titeralness, making the English 
awkward, e. g., “ Scholara have doubted to identify these six gods 
with the Amrta Spanta " (p. 53) j “ After the dismemberment of 
the Alexander's empire” (p, 58). The French syetfitn of syllabi- 
flcation seems to have been followerl in dividing words at the line- 
ends, Thus there occur countless such peculiar dirisions as “eati- 
rely” (p. 40), ^"^pie-ces” {p, 52), «howc-ver'’ (p. 5T). French, 
too, is the sporadic use of small initial letters for proper adjectives 
and for titles, e.g., mage (p-1?), Semitic (p. 68). Occasionally a 
French word creeps in bodily, e.g,, resuitat (p. 63), There are 
innumerable misprints which are not mentioned in the list of 
errata; like so many books published in France, this volume has 
suffered from careless proof-reading. 

These flaws are, however, all of very minor importance, 31. Ben- 
veniste has made a valuable contribution both to the interpreta¬ 
tion of the Greek tests and to the understanding of the varied and 
conflicting elements found in the Persian religion, or reUgions, 
of different periods. There presentation is clear and systematic, 
ftTid the author's main theses are conveniently aummed up at the 
close of each chapter. The book should find a place on the shelves 
of all Iranists, 

Masia WiLKiNa Smith. 

Temple Unii'ersity. 


,-l Volume on Tangut (Hd Sda) Studies. Peking: BuLLETTir of 
THE Katiojjal Libeaev op Pkifiso, VoL 4, No, 3, 1332. 404 
pp., 13 illnstraiions. 

Under the direction of Tsai Tuan-pei, the National Library of 
Peiping is rapidly increasing its usefulness and importance, both 
as a library and as a center of research. Among the recent im- 
{lortant accessions have been a fragment of the ** Stone Classics **, 
dating from 1T6 A. n,, and discovered in 193® at Loyang, a large 
number of rubbings of the fifth and sixth centimes, and a number 
of Sung and Yuan editions. The library had its beginning in 
1903 and has had a somewhat checkered history. In 1&39 the 
National Library and the Jfctropolitan tuhraiy were tombined 
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apd placed imdef the joiut copitoi of Ministry of Education 
and the China Fouadation for the Promotion of Education and 
Culture. Since then its advancement has been rapid- Among its 
valuable eoUeetion^ are over ^flQQ Buddhiet manuscripts of the 
'Fang period diBcovered at Tuu-huang. 

In 1929, the hbraa^y secured a large collection of sutTaa in the 
Tangut Dr Esia language. This was made possible through s 
gift of $10,000.00 from the China Foundation. Now the library 
has issued this bulletin of Tangut studies, principaMj by the late 
Mr. Lo Fu-ch"aug. Besides the texts of the whole or parts of six 
sutras, there are reproduetions of sumo inscriptions and exumples 
of three Tangut dictioTiaries, a general introduction in Chinese re¬ 
viewing the work of Chinese and European scholars in this field, 
accounts of the expeditions of K<rzlov and Stein ^ find the “ History 
of the Hfii Hsia Kingdom^ frean the Sung dynastic histoTy. 

The kingdom of H&i Dflia on the northwest frontier of China 
existed for fieTernl centuries, reached its height during the Sung 
period, and waa oventnaJly absorbed in the otnpiro of Genghiz 
Khan. The people appear to have been allied to the Tibetans, and 
the language, while quite different from Chinese, beionp to the 
Tibetaa-Chinese group, and is of importaDce linguiEtically, as 
well as for the historic value of the material written in it, j\iQong 
the European scholars who have worked on the language are Ivanov, 
Lanier, Aleiiev, and PclHot. This volume of stndies issued by the 
National Library appears to be an important contribution to 
scholartibip in this field, and will reflect great credit both on its 
anthorg and on the library. 


Nanking Joamal Vol. I, No, 1, Nanking; UKrvEBStrr of Nak- 
KiS’d, Ififil. 368 pp. 

This is the first number of a new fiemi-annual publication by the 
rniveisity of Nanking, and the reviewer nnderatands that the 
contributors to this number are members of the faculty there. 
The articles cover a very wide field, and apparently anything in the 
whole range of sinology is acceptable. The value and scholarehip 
of the articles are very uneven. The articles on Equal Land 
Distribution in the Han Period " and Taoist Beligion during the 
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TTiiti Period” are good. That oii “The History of tte Tia 
Dvnafity’' is an attempted recoDstruction Used on a liDguistic 
analysis of the boue ioscriptious. It is not original research and 
is la^lv conjecture. “ Polygamous Customs of the Han Period” 
is poor. * On the whole, the etaadard of scholarship docs not appear 
to be as high as in the publications of the National Library of 
Peking. The text is in Chinese, but there is a table of contentB lu 
English. 


Preuvea dea Antiquilea de Cftine. By Paul Houo-HiJJC-TaE. 

Pekin: 1930. Folio, pp. 35 + 676; profusely illustrated. 

This enormous volume contains a great amount of material. The 
illustrationa arc badly printed and some are so faint that the lines 
can hardly he distinguished. There are hundreds of them, un- 
pumbered, and the reviewer declines to count tliem. Littl^e essays 
on history and art are scattered throughout the volume. They do 
not seem" to be very profound, although occasionally there ia an 
interesting piece of information. The value of the material vanes 
considerably, but there is enough good stuff to make the book 
worth while. The book covers nearly the whole range of Chinese 
art and includes reproductions of coins and of stone inscriptions. 


Mu-yang ch‘e«s; JJun and Pre-Uan Sitea at the Foot of Mount 
Lao-t'ieh in Soiilk Manckuria. By Yoshito Hahaiia and 
Kaki:chika Komai^ Orienialis^^icil. H- Tokyo: 

Toa-kokogakc-kvi'Ai, or Fau-Eastekn Abchaeological 
SociFTT, 1931. Folio; pp. X + 39 English, 18 German, and 
66 Japanese; 62 plates. 


Japanese scholars have been doing excellent archaeological ^rk 
in Japan, Korea and Manchuria, and this splendid volume is fully 
up to the best western standards. The arrangement, dlustrtltion^ 
type, and the general scholarly thoroughness are all that 
Mkcd. On the end of the Liao-tung peninsula near Ryojun (Port 
Arthur) are the remains of an ancient casUe with mud walls, which 
has beeu identified as .Mu^yang. It attracted the attention of 
Professor K. Hamada of the Kyoto Imperial Emveraity m 1910. 
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The first exc&v&tioss of the Far-'Eastem Archaeological Society 
were made Id 193t Dear P’i-tau-wo undet Hamada. Neolithic 
and ^neolithic eitee were diseorered, and the report forms VoL I 
of tois Beriea The aite of Mu-yang was excavated in 19S8 by the 
society in conju action with the Kwaotd Governinent Museum^ and 
this volume is the report of the work. 

The horizoaa uncovered range from the neolithic to the Han 
periodj and only the briefest resume of the important finds can bo 
attempted here. Among the stone finds were arrow-heads, kitchen- 
knives, axe-heads, and weights. There were bone arrow-head^ 
needles and nnidentified implements, ear ornamenta of glass, 
nephrite beads, and pieces of jade. Various bronso and iron 
urticlefi, arrow-heads, knivefl, girdle fittings, easting molds, and 
coins oI the feudal state of Yen (Chou period) and of the Ch'in 
and Han empires. Three groups of pottery were found. The first 
belonged to the stone age. The second, black in color and made 
on the wheel, belonged to the period of the ConteDding States of 
the 4th ^d 3rd Centuries n. c. The third group belonged to the 
Han period, and was black, white, or brown in color. There were 
also spindle whorls, and aeven types of tiles and bricks of the Han 
period. An interesting variety of tomba and human remains 
were found. Some tombs were shell-covered, some were covered 
with stone debris, eome had pottery Jar eoffina, and Bome were the 
fio-ealled chi-chou graves, in which the walls of the excavation were 
burnt io secure hardness. It appears that although the castle itself 
waa not built until the Han period, the site had been occupied 
during etone and the Chou pciiode. 

Japanese sAolarship is to be congratulated on this fine piece of 
work, and it is to be hoped that the authors are only at the beoin- 
nidg of their activities. “ 


A Ufiion L^t of Seteoted Weaiarn Books on CAfiwi Amentan 
f^rar^s. By Chables S, GARDsrsa. Washington: AnEarcajf 
CotrsciL OF Leaks'ed SocitriEs, 1D32, 51 pp, 

"Tf' T.^“ piibiwicd,, d,»i, titijt 
which nugbl h.vc been uieWed occur (o one'i mind no mottor bow 

r ■!*" , “ 1 ^" A. tlw revier h«! 

the oppochinitj- to sogget title when thio Utile rolmn. in 
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preparation, it would irortnialy be nofair for bira to criticise its 
omiesion^ now that it has appeared. It does not pretend to be 
exhaustive. It may be pointed outj however, that the list of 
jicriodicals might have been fuller, and among those which publish 
articles on Chinn, aod which are not^n this list, are AciaOrientalia, 
the China Joamal, and aueh serials oa the reports of the vaiioua 
German academies of science like those of Saxony and Prussia. 
A number of periodicals are listed in the introduction but are not 
listed under periodicals in the bibliography, like the Ckintst 
Recorder and the Journal of the Awterieati Oneni<il Society. 

These and other omisaions do not materially affect the great 
value of this little book. There are listed 277 titles, which include 
nearly all the western books which are a necessary apparatus for 
a scholar in this held. All should be possessed by any American 
library which aspires to major importance. The selection is critical, 
and the vast amount of trash published on China is carefully 
omitted. The books are classified, and as far as possible notices of 
reviews of the books are given with the titles. This bibliography 
fills a long-felt need, and shotdd be a considerable aid in the 
development of American sinology. 

Another bibliography on China was published by Probsthain 
(London) several years ago. It is much wider and more Luclusivc 
th en Mr. GardinePa, especially in the European titles, and it lists 
quite a number of Chinese texts. While Mr. Gardiner^s book is 
fullv adequate for its intended purpose, Probsthaiu's and the older 
and still more exhaustive work of Cordier, are still essential for 
the specialist. 


The Culture Contacts of the United States and China. By Gbosqe 
H. Daxtos, New York: Collmbia Univessitv Pausw. 1931. 
xi +133 pp. 

While the great need in sinology is for scholars who can examine 
Chinese sources, this little book illustrates the valuable work that 
can be done from western sources. Perhaps its title is too wide and 
raises false hopes. The book actually covers the contacts between 
tile two countries between 1734 and 1844, as is indicated in the 
subtitle. The treatment of tlie Americans who went to China dur¬ 
ing these yeara is all that can be desired. On the other hand, tho 
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Chiiiese attitude toward foreigners is not imalyeed with aufficieat 
thoroughness* The eicIusiTenesa of the Chinese at this period is 
not characterifitic of Chinese history generally^ but only set in 
about 1400 as a reaction from tlie amasiogly free intemourse with 
foreign countries during the Mongol period^ and for other reasons. 
It is a mistake to describe the Chinese mind only from foreign 
Bourc^i. NeverthelesSj while the material contained in this book 
cannot be said to be new^ the treatment is ablej and the book will 
be a valuable summary of the early relations between the two 
countries. The bibliography is full, but can hardly be called criti¬ 
cal. A later volume is promised* which will giye a fuller study of 
the Chinese material* 

J, K. Shjiyock. 

UniirerHity of TS>niifiylTaii1a. 


SoMische Inschriften. Bearbeitet voa J. H, MoauTJtANN und 
Eitgsn Mitt woe H : Itathgens-vAViS&manmcke Sildarabui^- 
rei&e. Band 1: Hamburgiiche Universitltj Abhandlnngen aus 
dem Gebiet der Auslandskuude, Bande 3d. Hamburg: Fhie- 
i>EaiCHSEN% De Ghuvtek & Co*,. 19SL Fp. xsi + 270 \ 3 fold¬ 
ing maps. 

This publication is to be bailed as marking a new epoch in South- 
Arabic studies* In the winter of 1927-28 Messrs. Carl Ratbgena 
and Herrmann v* Wissmann undertook a geographical exploration 
of the Yemen and through the support of tlie Imam were able in 
addition to their other aims to make copies of a large number of 
inscriptions^ aud also, as the Preface adds* were the first to pursue 
systemetic eicaTations in the land. When we recall the furtive and 
fugitive labors of Ilal^vy and Glaser in that country and the 
niartyr-<leath of the explorer Burc^hardt in 1909^ we reali^ that the 
new political map of Arabia may spell its opening-up to the archae¬ 
ologist. The recent amaxing adventures of Bertram Thomas In the 
hinterland of Oman and in the Eub* al-Khati have now^ their 
counterpart in the peaceful pursuit of archaeology in the sonth- 
west of the peninsula^ which still remains prajctically unexplored. 
We may suppose that the Imam of the Yemen* hemmed in as ho 
is between the new kingdom of Arabia and the British possess iona 
on the southern coast* !s ready to cnltivato the diplomatic and 
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scientific ifiendship oI otlier untionalitiM. A eecond volume 
present the cngmeeriog results of the hboi^ of Messrs. H&thgens 
and T. Wissmaim. The preseut volume, edited by J. M, Moidt- 
mann, editor of the Corpus /lucrtpfiortum Semitkartim, and Eugen 
Uittwoch, distinguished, inter al., for his Ethiopic studies, presents 
the epigrsphic results of the eipedition. The localities studied 
are illustrated by two sketch maps and three large folding maps 
bound in at the end of the volume, one of them of Sana and its 
vicinity; these vastly enlarge our exact knowledge of the unsurveyed 
laud. (Attention may be called to Grohiaann'’8 Histoiisch* 
geographiache Bemerkungenan appendii to Bhodokanakis, 
Btudkn. 1, 1937, pp. 110-144, with accompanying 
large sketch map of the Yemen.) The explorers have been able to 
localise exactly the inreriptiona old as well as new, as has never 
been done before, and have made technical observations of great 
valuer for example to the effect that the inscriptions found in 
Sana, a comparatively modern city, were all brought in for build¬ 
ing purposes from older sites in the neighborhood, and that the 
provenance of many of them can bo determined. 

Chapter I presents a brief essay on Sabaean chronology. Mere 
may be noted the editors' observation that the Katabanian kingdom 
should be given two or three centuries;’ longer duration than has 
been supposed (p. 10, cf. p. 220). Chapters II-V give inscrip¬ 
tions from four different districts, 174 numbers in all, large and 
small, for many fragments are included. A large number of these 
are the explorers' own discovery i but the most important arc fresh 
copies of inscriptions copied by Glaser, many of which have 
appeared in the Corpus, ami of the inscriptions photographed by 
Burchardt, few of which have so far appeared. There ia thus given 
a control upon the earlier copies as also upon tlie photographs, 
which from their character are often not wholly legible. Also ttere 
has been found opportunity through the observation of the originida 
to Tcaasemble parts of testa which hod been published separately; 
e.g. CrjS Nos. 1*1 and 241 are proved, (p. 60) b be halves of one 
and the same inacription. Chapter IV, including Nos. 146-150, is 
devobd to unpublished photographic texts of Burehardf s. For this 
and the other material of that explorer the editors have used the 
manuscript volumes (*^eiiie staatliche Eeihe von Biinden ) of the 
explorer, now in the pciasesaiou of the Oriental Seminar in Berlin 
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through the gift of his heirs (p. viii). The commentsiy on the 
texts is carried out in finest detail ; as it covers niaa^v of Glaser’s 
tejcta that have already appeared in the Corpus, the work becomes 
in good part a snper-commeiitary ort the latter. In the Indext p. 
269 f., are listed over 800 such cross-references in addition to many 
references to other collections of tests. There is a wealth of geo¬ 
graphical, historical, and philological discussion of greatest value, 
for it roust be remembered that SaMiaiik still remains in its 
infancy. I may note here but a few of the points of general interest. 
On p. is reconled an underground aqueduct ^'three hours long ”, 
feeding the city of Hus. Pp. 218-820 present an essay on tlie much 
disputed gene^ogy of ’^Vlhun Nah^n. The nurne Wahbilat gives 
the first instance in South-Arabic of u name well known in early 
North-Arabic <p. 87). The Hebrew usage, e. g., “ the man Mieah ”, 
has its correspondence in Sahaean, “the man Maaiid”; so also 
the two languages agree in the idiom “ a man to his brother ” for 
“to one another” (p. 58). For the first time in South-Arabic 
appears the name-form *lJhluhu, “ His-sistcr”, i. e. the fsther^s, of 
a type known in Akkadian and common in late Aramaic {p. 185). 
The root 2pP appears in the meaning “to watch over” (p. 136), 
88 in Ethinpic, and enforces the reviewer’s opinion that so the verb 
is to be understood in the Hebrew name Jacob, he. Yako1t-e\ 
“ God watches over There is an Appendix on local fabrificatioD 
of antiquities, pp. 843-251, with illuatrations of what appears to 
be a busy trade in Sana—a warning to the amateur collector. The 
volume is concluded with a glossaiy of 17 pages in double column, 
with detailed analysis of the usage of words. notable piece of 
scientific work in itself, the volume augurs a new day in South- 
Arabic exploration. It may be noted here that at the Leyden 
Congress of Orientalists held last September the South-Arebists 
formed themselves into a Group, with Prof. 0. Ryckmans of 
I^uvaln aa chairman, and including the eminent scholars in that 
line of studies; from such a body we can expect much for the 
furtherance of research in this field. 


Unn-ersity uf PemuylvanJt. 


jAMEa A. IIONTOOSISEY, 
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The Archaeology of Pa/tesline and the Bible (The Riehards Lec¬ 
tures delivered at the UaiTersity of Virginia). By Wj^WAM 
F0XW2LI. Albbight. New York: Fj*E«ixa II. Hbvell Co., 
1932. Pp. 283. 

The author of this book has become within the last ten y^rs 
the leading American authority on the archaeology of Palestine, 
its Director of the rVmerican School of Oriental Research in Jem- 
aalem from 1930-1929, he had unparalleled opportunities to become 
familiar with all the intimate details of Palestinian archaeology* 
opportunities which he improved to the utmost. While Dr. Albright 
has in the past published many articles, the volume before us ia 
tlie first book that we have had from his pen. The high quality 
of his more transitory publications leads one to read his book 
with great expectation. 

The volume before us is based on three lectures which bo 
delivcreil in February, 1931, at the University of Virginia on the 
Richards Foundation. The first lecture treats of “The Discovery 
of Ancient Palestine" the second, “Unearthing a Biblical City" 
and the third is entitled “ The Bible in the Light of Archaeology ", 
In the first two lectures, the author^s thorough knowledge of 
archaeoli^v produces a masterly treatment of his topics. In the 
first leetuie, the work of all who have engaged in Palestinian 
explorations is briefly hut fairly passed in rertew and each worker 
is accorded just and discriminating praise for his actual contribu¬ 
tion to knowledge. The progress in the science of excavation, and 
especially the great increase in the development of exploration into 
an exact BCience by the data afforded by the pottery of different 
periods, is so sketched as to enable the reader to appreciate how 
many of the supposed resalta of the earlier explorers can now ho 
corrected. 

In the second lecture, the author deecribsa briefly, but dearly, 
the excavation of Tell Beit Mireim (probably lN?bir, Kirjath- 
aepher, of the Bible), of which he himself has been the Director. 
Tile reader is not only given an opportunity to understand how 
a Palestinian city is sdentiflcally excavated, hut why it is p^ible 
from the objects found, and especially from the pottery in the 
succession of definitely defined strata, to date with a good degree 
of approxiinstion, the different culturea which Bneceeded one 
another. By such work as this, explorers like Dr. Albright are 
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developiBg ii new and valuable cbtonological for the deter- 

mmatiDii of the dates at whidi suecesaiTe waves of cnlture and 
religious customs tiourished in the land of the Bible. Much has 
been written during the past fifty years coDccming the verdict of 
archaeology upon problems of Biblical criticism, and most of what 
has been written has been wide of the mark. It seems possible Ibatj. 
through the labors of atich scbolara as Albrightj we may he on 
the verge of a new era of solid scientific work in this field. Such 
an achievement would be gladly welcomed by all lovers of truth. 

WbeUj however, the reader turns to the third lecture^ with tlic 
eipecUtion of finding definite and convincing checking of the 
results derived from literary investigation^ he is disappointed. The 
author is unable, of course, in go brief a corapasa to discu&s the 
whole field and haa selected three topics by which to illustrate the 
application of the principles which he has developed. These three 
are: The Age of the Patriarcha", “ The Law of Moses ”, and 

The Age of the Exile and the Restoration In his treatment 
of the first topic, he rightly draws attention to the great increase 
in recent years of our knowledge of the period 1800-1 f>00 e. 0., and 
contends that Abraham lived in this period, and was not a con¬ 
temporary' of Hammurabi* However much one's inclinations might 
prediapoge him to believe this, it should he frankly recognisoed that 
as yet the hypothesis, especially as regandg characters said in the 
Mth chapter of Genesis to be eontemporar>' with Abraham, aske 
us to explain obscure facts by possibilities still more obsscuTe. 

The fluthoris treatment of the antiquity of the law of Moses 
is still more disappointing. While he recognizeg that the main 
analysis of the Pentatenoh^ which resulted from a century of inten¬ 
sive study culminating in the work of JuUtia WellbauBen, stands, 
there breathes through his treatment of the topic a tone of hostility 
to Wellhausen and his school that seems to be inherited from the 
fundamentaliats of a former generation. Particularly weak is 
his argument for the monotheism of Moses, based on the mono¬ 
theism of Tkhnaton, and the supposed monotheism of a Babrionian 
tablet published in CT 2450. So good an Egyptologist aa the 
late W, Max Muller maintained that Tkhnaton was not a real 
monotheist, and in the words of so great a master of the History 
of Helsgion as the late Prof. George Moore the Babvlonian 
text 

“concedes no ftocli [raoniEtic] sabtleties; vHt it saya is 
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that Mardgk w the whola pantheon, and that, not as a 
piece of speculation, bnt as a liturpcal glorificaUon of 
Marduk. Even such purely verbal unificationB of the god¬ 
head are late ^ and infrequent 

In any event, until some InBCription left by Moses is discovered, 
real proof of the monotheism of Mores can only be found in the 

Bible itself* , . * 

Albright's treatment of " The Age of the Eidle and the Bestora- 
tion" is much more successful, though here he has in one instance 
overlooked an important fact. He believes that the Elephantine 
papyri which refer to Sanballat deflnitely place the refonn of 
Nehcmiah in the reign of Artaserses I, ratlier than in the region 
of Artaxerxes II, He has overlooked the testimony of Josephus 
who places Sanballat in the time of Alexander the Great, and the 
probability pointed out by Torrey that there were two Sanballats* 
Indeed, it is not impossible that there was a succereion of them. 

The book before us is a most valuable contribution to the enb- 
ject of which it treats and fives great promise of what we may 
yet expect from its author. The application of archaeology to 
criticism made in the three lectures is only a revelation of the fact 
that in such mattere onr study has not yet become an exact science. 

Gkohge a. Baetox. 

Univ^rBity of PendftylTanLa, 


*Tiie mentitm of the Ks^ito godi. in tie text d«s not prove the test 

from that period; only that it wuld not hare beep writteii btfore that time. 








PEHIiEYI SEAL DfSCKlFTIONS FROM YALE 
COLLECTIONS 

ClXJLELBd C. ToBHKT 

Tau: UKtVTffljsriT 

The tnb<ieij^ioks h^re publklied^ chiefly Sassanian proper 
names and titled, with, one or two familiar legenda^^ are from the 
clay bnllae used in Babylonia in sealing corded merchandise. 
Bullae from the Sdendd period^ hearing Greek inBcriptione^ with 
now and then an Arainaio name written in the Semitic alphabet^ 
are already well known; see for example Clayj Bahyhnian Records 
in the Libraiy 0 / J. Fierpotd Morgan^ Part IV, 62 f. and Plate VL 
Still more familiar are the apecimena from a much earlier time^ 
labels inecribed in cnneifonn or bearing impressions from cylinder 
seals; see C* B. Kcieer, Cuneif&rm Bullae from the Third Jftiton- 
nixtm B* (7., New York^ 1914; especially Plates I, 11, and VIL 
I am not aware that any specimens from the Sassanian timCj or 
inseribed ^n any variety of Pehlevij have hitherto been pabiiebed. 

The School of the Fine Arts in Yale Lnlrersity possesses two 
dozen or more of these Sasaanian bullae^ acquired recently by 
purchase from a dealer in Bagdad^ The inscriptions on aome of 
these are nearly or quite obliterated^ so that while they are mom 
or less important as specimecis of Persian art, it could not serve my 
present purpose to include them here. I publish all those which 
seem to contain Bomothmg legible. 

The James B. Nios Collection of Babylonian Antiquities, belong¬ 
ing to Yale University^ also contains ten of these clay seals, probably 
purchased by Dr. Nies when he was in Irak. Of these, one contaips 
no mscriptiom hut only an artistic motive; two others show only 
a few aeattered Pehlevi characters. The seven inscriptionfi which 
are inore or less distinctly legible are here presented. The seals of 
the Nies Collection I designate by the letter N, those belongiiig to 
the Art School by the letter A, adding in each case the catalogue 
number. The accompanying photographs are chiefly intended to 
show the mscriptions rather than the huUae. A few of the latter 
are shown entire^ as can be seenj but in most cases the picture has 
been trimmed nearly to the seal impression. The original size ia 
reproduced in the five larger central figures and in a few of the 
smaller, such m 4491 and T a; but the majority are reduced in size 
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for convemeuce. The photographs of nos* 4^ 7 dj and 11 axe 
furnished by the oourteay of the Yale GaUei^ of Fmo Artej and 
those of the Jf-seals by the courtesy of the Babylooiao Collec¬ 
tion, excepting nos, 4491, 449T, and 44911* These three^ and all 
the remaioiDg iUuatrationa of the A-group, are from my own 
photographs. 

There heye been two compreben&iye and very important publice- 
dons of Sassanian seals and gems: Paul Horn nnd Georg 
Steindorff, S{Lssaiiidi&che Siegehteine {MUtheSungen aas d- ori- 
aafo^t^Aeflr Sammlungen d, }cgl. MiAseen zUrSeHinj Heft IV, 1891) ; 
and Hortij ZDMG 44. 650 Sasanidi&che Gemmen ana dem 
British MnaemiL^^ Without these two publicationB and Justins 
Irmnischts Namet^uch I should hate been wellnigh helplees. The 
glyptic art represented by these seals is generally of a high order 
and very infcerestmg. The clay impresaiona, ofte-n badly worn and 
damaged^ here reproduced cannot do justice to the hneneea of the 
original work. In the larger specimens (as in the bullae of the 
older periods, especially those of the Selencid time) the principal 
seal is accompanied by several others of smaller sixe* A few of the 
latter bear inscriptions in Fehlevi. The legends are reproduced 
here^ ae usual, in Hebrew characters. In the transliterations or 
translations, the occasional use of italics indicates an Aramaic word. 


A 1931.75. Portrait, Ml face (the portraits are usually in pro¬ 
file). Star and orescent in the field, as in most of the other seals. 

East Varahran (Bahram) ^ magu (*^the Magian^"). The adjec¬ 
tive riflt, " right, t rue " found occasionally joined to these names. 

A small seal impression at the side bears an iasoription of which 
only the first half, |HnDEK, is legible. Undoubtedly the much- 
used legend, Apastan W yexdin, " Eeliance on God.” 

Another of the minor seals, just above the portrait, shows the 
device of a ssebu, and bore the same legend, though only the firat 
three letters can now be seen. 

A 1931* 76. The ornamental device so characteristic of these 
Persian seals and gems. 

IKntoirm ^ rwa ^ nKiijnr' 

Yexdandat xi magu sf Mah zi Vara^ultan. Y., the Magian, son 
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of M.^ son of YF The last n$mB Is interesting. On one of the 
seals of the Britiah Maeenm Horn (p^ 65a^ no. 498) read 
a. name for which he found no explanation. Jnstij Namcnbwchf 
proposed to correct this to Waialmlilt^, though giving no other 
example of the name. Our bulla ahowa that he wm right; in fact^ 
the initial m seems plain in Hom^s photography In our seal imprea- 
aion the characters^ though oftcji dinily yisibkj, are all quite cerEain 
excepting the i of the last name; and here the remaining traces 
indicate this letter rather than any other. 

A 1932. 4^ Pegasus (a frequently occurring device), facing r. 

This name;, Apandit, occurs several times in the seal in^criptioni 
of the Yale collections, but Beems otherwise to be rare. Horn and 
Steindorff have one example^ p. 33. 

A 1932. 8 b. Ibex standing, facing r+ Ornamental tassels flying 
backward from the neck. The whole badly eroded, the first name 
entirely obliterated^ 

, the magian^ son of Mahdatan." 

A 1932.7 SL Zebu, r., with enormous eye* Below, a crescent- 
InsoriptioQ very indistinct. 

Mitrpa!, an abbreriated nsme; perhaps from Jnsti^a Mitnpanikh 
(or MOirpanab), though there are other possibilities. * 

A 1932.7 d. Zebu, r.; the whole bulla much worn and broken 
away. In the mscription, the first name is lost; alight traces of 
the final letters make it probable that it was Ohrmajidat. Then 
follows distinctly 

Parsmue, the name sometimes written Barsum; Horn and 
Steindorff, p. 41. 

A 193 2, 7 Op Zebu, r. The letters of the inscription are smaU 
and only doubtfully legible- Moreover, a piece of the clay has been 
broken off, carrying with it the beginning of the inscription. Only 
the middle is distinct. 

r "3t3 'T 

The ending of the last name is certain. It may be that the reading 
before sf magfi should bo rit, the title often given to the Magians, 




20i Charhs G. Torret/ 

A 1932.8 a. Omamental deTice. The irhole inscTiptioti clear, 
TlDltfjl INnH'UKChf 'I lio nUTTSimN 

Dhrmazdat magu si Apandatan Baste. See ahove, nos, 1931. T5 
imd 1SS2.4i 

A 1032. 8 Cf Omamsiital device^ flf a less usiirf pattern- Stat 
fire filter r. 

Fambagj a name especially common in the magian seala^ 

A 1932. S d* Omamental device. Characleffi of the inscription 
generally faint, but quite l^ble. A second impression oi the same 
seal which made 8 a (the photography by oversight, actually 
reproduoea 8 a!). 

A 1932+10 a. Ornamental devieej on wings. * 

^ ]HnDDN 

The very familiar legend, Apastan Yezdin, " Heliance on God,” 
which $oniids like mi inheritance from the Aesyrian iiiscriptions+ 
The end of the inscription is iUegihle; it looka like Ardu, bat the 
last two letters show only very faint IraccB, 

A 1932.10 b+ Ornamental device. This, and the inscription^ 
exactly dnplicfiting the preceding. The same letters at the end 
are indistinct^ and in the same way. That is, we have another 
impression of the aame seal+ 

A 1932.11+ Omamental device, aimplest pattern, with crescent 
and star+ 

1«nn-Ts 

Varahran (Bahram). 

A 1832-12, Ornamental deviccy with crescent and star. 

^ni2nr 

yazdekertc, the charactere lumsaally large and dieUnct. 

A 1932.13. Omamental device, etc+ 

Atardah See Horn and Steindorff, p* 33. 

The seals of the Kies Collection differ markedly from the pre- 
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ceding^ both id the names which they hear and to some esteDt^ 
in the Pehleri script 

N 4490 (a). The principal seal on thia buUa contoinfi only an 
inscriptionp in characters unusually large and (except at one point) 
distinct^ 

Bilrvar magu 2 I Aha.. .od( ?) ASt-KaTate, The name Barrar {not 
found elsewhere?) would mean “fruit-producing^^; bur + var 
(used in Pehlcri as well ae the more common -Tar)^ an adjective 
common in the later Persian* After the ^ Ah u ” in the second 
□ame^ some accident while the elaj was still soft obliterated three 
letters- A trace of the first of these suggests m or p. Tlie name 
may have ended with rod (^‘^face but it is perhaps more likely 
that the letter read aa %p should be n. The last name is a compound 
of (“ friend and Kavat^ the QawM^ Kohad of later times. 
Note that both Barvar and Karat are found on another ^al of this 
collection (nOp 449S). 

N 4490 (b). Another large seal impression on the same bulla. 
Portraitj bearded^ r* 

Iwisj-icnnH 1:£3 n 

Manusan Zarln{?) ri magii ^ Aturfambagsm* The second and 
third letters of the first name are uncertain^ being damaged by a 
crack in the clay. The characters which I have read zarin 
(golden are very minute and crowded. So also are some of 
those which follow* The reading of the last name is certain p 

N 4491* Zcbiij r* (finely sculptured), with omamental iaa^la. 
Inscription very faint* barely legible* in the middle; also damaged 
at the very begirmiDg^ by a crack* and at the end by the breaking 
out of a piece of the clay* 

,. * -5) dkxndm n Mu n 

Bald magfl si Apindat Anaf( ?) at iap^r Var..-. The first 
name, if correctly read^ is abbreviated; BeTcral known middlc- 
Persian names begin with Bak-. 1 doubt the reading “ Anli 
because of the long d; sec no, 4498 (b). The Aramaic word 
isppt r* “ lair* good*** occurs frequently on these seals and gems. 

N 4492. Ibex, n, with tassel ornaments. The inscriptioii is 
very faint. 


2Qe Charles C. Torrey 

Fravar{ ?) MatukSa. I (lo know what to moke of 

yet pionoaoced for-) m ^ ^ ^ ^ 

pertMckctt Eismologte, no. Sl2, note 2. Is ^ , 

Hnnected with the 5t-rcUa, of the Earaeab^h? Th^ ^ 
tery indiatinct, turned in dose to the leg of the ibex. 

H 4498. Ornamental device. 

MQ rjDJlP'linHD 

MahgQ&.08p magfi. On the GaSnasp names see Hoin. 

Gemfnen aus dem British Huseura, p. 673; also Jnsti, a. v. ^ 

H 4497. Zebu, r, nnadomed. Seither star nor crescent m the 

field. 

n«3 ’ll ni3-!B 

•c" I. * «i Hat The first name ia the Petsiftn c<)iiivalent of 
1*^.1 S.. .!« .. y. Pl.«.bp.l». the «»oa » 

the B5 t« of the Greek writers OO Peman affmra. 

Tf 4498 (a)- The principal eeal contained o y an msc j 

aa in the c&se of no. 4490. 

'nKO nwiifttt] ^ 

» M,5 .C mag. « 5«>«* 'w 

Oa tt. «rat md l«t of fliow ■»”«» “O •!“">. «'> “»• ^ W' 
Afro fthe readiDB is plain) is ipteresting; to be coDuected wi^ 
name Afro-rai! found on the seal mentioned in the ? 

L* also Jnsti a.T. Fambag. The first two letters of Bagasat 
almost certain, though they are partiaUy obUtemted. not 

know that the name has been found el^wbere; but it is regnlarl) 

formed, and would mean “ joy in God.” 

Tbc seal which made this impression came from the same aMier 
4490 fa), as is shown by the combined evidence of pattern, 
script and proper names. See especially the somewhat peculiar 
cbara^rs (exactly duplicated!) in the words ‘'magu a. 

M 4498 (b). Ibex, r., with the tassel ornaments. 

p |38 '7 ]no 

Mitu si Anaf. One of the Pehlcri forms of the name Mithra (see 
above, on 7 a); not unusual as a man's name. Anaf (see tbc note 
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on no» 4491), oonr^ponding to th« Gree^ 'Ate^, is abbToviated 
from Anaph^mea (Onaphemes), Wbst appear? in the photograph 
to be a rabseqaent Pdileri character is the end of the iber’s taiL 
B 4499. Portrait, full face, with hear; hair and beard, and 
elaborately ornamented. 

lajiDTi [riKl inl (?)''nnnn^nK 

Atur-Artadoe at Aturfambag. The mscript^oa ia defective in sev¬ 
eral places. What Artadoe( ?) may be abbreviated, from, I do not 
know. The d Is plain. The reading of the last name seems certain. 
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AXANDA K. CdOHASj!l3WAMY 
Muaeum of Fise Aaxfl^ Boston 

lit. “shining forth^ nmufestation^ eemblan<!^/^ i& used in 
northern jSMvwm to designate the world conceived as a tbeopliaiiy. 
Analogous to this is the familiar conception of God as the supreme 
artist, whose work is the world picture, jagacdiraJ 

In Silpe usage, aa 1 have shown in JAOS 48. 351, abhSsa mewifi 
“painting,” and not some mystedous and otherwise unknown 
material, as suggested by Acharya, Di^^Tiary&f Hindu Architecture, 
p. 63 and Mdmatlra, p. 71, I now offer in support of the same tIcw 
the transtation of a teit not cited by Acharya, viz. the K^yapaillpa, 
Ch. L (PratimUak^na), w. l^-T ( AnandMrama Series, Ho. 9*5, 
p.167>! 

1, Hearken with singly directed mind to the exposition of the 
characteristics of images^ The imnjovable, the movable, and those 
both movable and immovable form a clasa of three: * 

3. Those made of terracotta {mrnmay^)^ of latedte ( 
those of stucco (PMtipaja), or painted (read cf. lekhyam 

in Sukranitisara IV, 4, 70) are immovable; those made of stone, 
woodj mineral possibly jade), or gems 

3. are both immovable and movable; those of metal (hha) are 
movable, (Fiirther) ardhacUm, cUra, and citr^hAsa, form a class 
of three, 

4^ {of whiidi) ard!Adct7f5Ei (half^repreBentatioii^ high rdiaf) is an 
image where half the body is not aeeu (read ardhdhgddarian^m ); 
ciini (representation in the full round) is when the image is visible 
all round ;■ 

*Cf. HfiUri Upani^d VI. 7, " He lUuniJu^^ (&Adid|^N) wt*rlds , . . 
He glftddsnq (ra^japiiH, ^eolora’) being* bere‘'i Sankaracaryt, Svatmim^ 
TOpanim. as, “On the vnt c^jjvm of tlia Self, the Self itself paints the 
picture of the maaLfeld worldSp and the Supreme Self tajoy* a great delight 
at the sight of ItJ* 

» With refereneep of eoiuraep to the three kinds of images^ il) dhruva or 
tfCitti bmt or miEfa rii^ho, pennanently esUbUshed in a shrine; (2) ftAo^o 
m^rti or vt«ot^a carried in proeessioni; nnd (3) dh^dna hffm, 

used to private devotions. 

The Suprabhcda^nia describes m 

and ottra as 
308 
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5, (and) &bbdm (painting) is said with reap^t to an image on 
a canyaa or wall (made to appear as if) in relief (fiifnfidnfwi^e pate 
bhitMu); (furtlierj ofdhadtra (higll relief) ia done in piaster 

being half in the power of the otherj full roiindj repre¬ 
sentation {citra); 

6, illbkdsa (painting) is to be done with mineral colors (dMtu) * * 
and so also dtrdrdha (high relief). But paintinga {dirdbh^} of 
the goda we (of three classes^ viz.) best, middling, and good, 

7, (For escstnpla,) a base ipthA) of (plain) brick h good, one 
painted (dbMmJca) is better, and one of painted terracotta relief 
(^ha^rdha^mrnmaifam) is best 

Another source not cited by Acharya is the ^ilparatns LXIY. 
1-Xl; here ardhacitra, and ci!rd6A^ arc similarly distin- 

guished, the former being “baying aU 

its parte visible/' the second as 6Ai^^y-adati ^a^na-fc^diffiimpyarcttam, 
“ when half of its being is attached to a wall or like surface/* the 
hut is spoken oi aa vil^hhanam^ “ pamtmg/* and further as 
. . . ftdfW'rfflrfMnvifaih, painted with the use of many colors*'; it ie 
also stated that dtra and dimrdha may be done in clay or plaster, 
wood, stone, or metal (loAo). 

AbAdso ifi used in Silpa teita in another sense,* with reference 
to the unit of measurement proper to be employed in Tarious kinds 
of buildings; the four diilcnent nnita apeeified being jdiij the full 
cubit (A^^i^ft), chanda^ three-quarter cubit, vikdp^, (not defined), 
and one-half cubit These units are employed re&pec- 

tivelj in relation to building for gods and Brahmans, Ksatriyaa, 
Vaisyas, and Sudras. It ia therefore dear that ^hd$a represents 
the least ia a series of modifications or traneformatioiiB of a whole 
unit. This meaning is quite couaistent with that of “paint¬ 

ing/* regarded as a modification of “ full representation/* that 
of rasabhAsaj “semblance of flavor** in Alamkira terminology, 
vastr&bhdsa, “ semblance of dpthca** in a painting (Paheads^ VI, 
6), cwf^S&ASstt, “ reflection of absolute intelligence,” viz. ibid., 
and that of dblUisa a# “theophany/' 

‘ Here. evidMitly dAJIti-rdyfl. minerml wlor, jua in M^gliadOU, 102, wliefe 
the commeatarj has fincturddi, vermiH™^ ete.": not dAdiu, a ipin<?rfcl or 
Mime mfitjU other than Utha in verw £ above, dot dkAtu, “metal/" in 
^ukranlti^a IV. 4. 70. 

* Acharya, Dwtienai^* ... pp^ 03 and Od^ itepi 5 lout ol plKce} „ and 

JfdiuisSrttp pp. 40, 40. 
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Anand^ K. Co^marasynaitv^ 


AhkHsa'^S^^ occoTfl li) TaBubandliii, Abhidhorviioisosa^ 3* 
(Poussin, p. TS) with the related meaning “in the field of ob¬ 
jective «q>erience," dhhdsa being equivalent to t'isoiro-iVfMiW, 
“sensible objectivity,” and diA&sa-^ote to drajfo, “empirically 
perceptible.” Dignaga uses avorbhdsate with reference to the 
seemingly objective character of an inteUectual image (onfar/neya 
rupa) ', aca-h^osa can also be used for “ iUnmination ” aa a 
spiritual experience. Bh&vdhhd^a ia “semblance of exisfceuce.” 
The opposite of abht'isa is mmiAosa or an-u&A^, “ imagdess,” 
The word as “painting” involves some interesting con¬ 

siderations bearing on the psychological co'nception of the relation 
of p HiwfiTig to sculpture and relief, and on the idea of the third 
dimension in pa in t in g. Verse 6b, literally trenslatod above, implies 
(as does also the very word citraftAidsB, literally "the ahining forth 
or semblance of eitror”) that painting is thought of as a constricted 
mods of sculpture; relief, which may alao be colored, logically 
occupying an intermediate poaition. The view that painting, al¬ 
though actually applied to plane surfaces, was nevertheless con¬ 
ventionally regarded as a kind of solid representation can he sup¬ 
ported by additional evidences* For example, in Vin. 61, a 
monk “raises” (ttffhdpefi) a picture (cittern) on a doth; and in 
SA IL 5, a painter “raisea up” a form (rupant) 

on a wall surface by means of his brushes and colors* In Asahga’e 
kfahayana SutraUmkara XIII, If we have citre , . - notonnatem 
nasii oi, atha ot, “there is no actual relief in painting, 

and yet we see it there.” In verse Sa trnnslated above, nimndnnate 
(in agreement with pate aud thittAu) is noteworthy; the canvas 
or wall is spoken Oif as “ in relief,” though it is quite certain that 
p l ane paint^ surfaces are all that is referred to. .^rimnonnateoccniB 
also Uilatlmadhava IV. 10, where it refers to the “ hills and vales ” 
of the exuberant forms of the women represented in a painting, and 
we can well understand this expression if we look at the paintings 
of Aj'anta; and alto in Sakuntala VI* 13 (4), where the VidQsaka 
protests that his eyes actually stumble over the up and down areas 
in the picture, nimnonnaia-prad^iesu, which may again refer to 
the exuberant feminine forms, or in this case to the hills and 
vallevB of the landscape represented, as alluded to ibid., 16 (2 
and 3), In the Lahkkvatara Sutra, Nanjio’s edition, p* 91, 
nimitSntuUa is again “relief” aa seen in a painted landscape 
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(ciifafi:rla-^adBia)f thoagli the mrlc itself is actually flat {mim- 
ndnnata}* * la fiiiy case naiSnnat^ aad nimn&nnata provide us with 
exaet terms for the xelievOj plastic modelling, T^hich b actusUy 
seen in the painting of Ajantl^ while we already posaeas the word 
mrianH^ shading/^ for the process by whidi the relief effect was 
cheatedj aa weU as the correapondiag Pali t-oliamt and 
'^shading" and and adding high lightsin s passage of the 
AtthasMinh*^ It needs only to be emphaabed once more that thia 
reliero must not be confused wdth anything in the nature of effect 
of light/' chiaroscuro^ ch^yaiapa^^ Relievo and chiaroecuro are 
indeed not merely independent, but actually contradictory conoep- 
tionSj as was realised in Enrope sTen as late as the time of Lionaido, 
who, though as a naturalist he had. long studied the effects produced 
by direct sunlight and cast shadows, rightly maintained that these 
effects destroyed the representation of true relief or tolume.* It 
is precisely in its constant rendering of volume that early Indian 
painting reveals its intimate relationship wdth the contemporary 
sculpture; and it may be added that w^hen later on Indian scnlpture 
lost its sense of plastic volumes, and became an art of three dimen¬ 
sional outliue, painting had also been flattened out; for example, 
it Would be impossible to apply the phrase nin^uotina^ pata to any 
painting in the Gu]arati or Rajput styles, where only vestigial 
traces of the old plastic shading survive, Needleess to say, this 
flattening of the visual concept must be ascribed to a subjective 
modification in race psychology, not to any change of technical pro¬ 
cedure undertaken for its own sakej thought precedes stylistic 
expression, and to seek for the causes of changes in the changes 
themselves would be a reductio ad aheurdum of history." 

Such a psychological change^ manifested in attenuation, can only 
be conceived of aa a slackening of energy, a loose concentration, 
Ai/a When one considers the unpreasive volumes of the 

earlier art, in which the form b as it were pressed outwards from 

■ Sec Art, III. 210+ 

^ Kathft Upftuiflad Vl. S. 

• See SchlofiBerp Biv JTttiwflilFSTifitF* pp. 157, 15®, 

* Style ift here ths dAtum, appcirmnct er Authority (mdna} to he invrati- 

gated : "'Those thit attempt by mvam of authority 

to understand the coMciousnefis {hadha^} whkb (itaelfS produced 
(pFaAodhopaHreint) the authority (iFidMOiH} are mdi great Bein^e aa would 
tnim fire itaelf by incana of fuel! ** iaikaracirym, SrltmariLrUpiti^aiii, 46. 
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suggesting an indomitable willj one thinks of the numefous 
passages in literature where the hero ifi eaid to swell with anger^ or 
womens’ bodies to expand with adolescence or in passion^ ox of such 
as those of pregnant trees whose pent up flowering must be 
released by the touch of a lovely foot- itb the jessing of tune all 
these energies must have been brought under greater controlj 
softened, and refined. We feel this already in the relative serenity 
of Gupta sculpture, and the sophisticated poesy of the classicd 
drama; we could not imagine in the twelfth century such heroic 
forms as those of the figures of donors at KarU, or that of Friar 
Bala^s “ Buddha " at Samath. 

But if all this be true and must be understood if we are to pene¬ 
trate the meaning of the stylistic sequence in life and art, it would 
also be easy to exaggerate the nature of the change and wrong to 
evaluate it ciclusiTely in terms of decadence- Sentiment may in 
part have taken the place of elemental passion, new wordings may 
have qualified the‘necessity for adf-erpression by direct actiOD, 
patience may have controlled the impulses of the wiU; bat changes 
such as this belong naturally to the devdopment of the adult con¬ 
sciousness in any cyde, and may well be thought of as subUmatians 
rather than as weakenings of desire. At the same time something 
definite has been added to life in greater awareness and in lyrical 
perception. It might even be argued that the flattening out of art, 
implying as it does a more conventional symbolism than even that 
of meddling in abatreet light, is the erpression of a purer intd- 
tectuality, which does not requiie even, the iUoaion of moddling as 
an aid to reproduction. In any case, one could not, even if it were 
possible, wish to turn back the movement of time. To be other 
t hen we are would be for ua the same as not to be; to wish that 
the art of any period had been other than it w'aa ia the aame as to 
wish it had not been- Every sfyle is complete in itself, and to be 
justified accordingly, not to be judged by the standsids of a former 
or any other age. We are constrained by our own mentality which 
refuses to be limited by what is only here and now', to seek to under¬ 
stand, and therefore to name, the peculiar and distinctive qualities 
of every style; but the study of stylistic sequencee ought not to he 
made as occasion of despair. 


REACTIONS TO ART IN INDIA 

Akanda el Coomajuswamy 
MUSEUM m- Fine Aats^ Bqbto^i 

Th^ poitrosE of the foUowiiig notes is to bring together msinly 
from the general, noa-technical literature^ a few passages in which 
the reaction of the public to works of Art i$ reported^ partly as a 
contribution to the vocabulary of criticism, but more with a Tiew 
to showing how the art was actually regarded by ihoAe for whom 
it was made- 

As remarked by Professor D. F. Tovey^ io the Enejdopedja 
Britannicaj a. v. MudCj When music is too archaic or inaccesaible 
to give us aesthetic data, more may be learned from tbe disposition 
of those who w^ere pleased by it than from its recorded tectuueal 
data.” 

The artist himself {iilpiiis Hml-a.) is commonly described as 

knowing his craft” (iifpa-tifdnida, etc,) and as “skilful” 
: nothing like a special sensibility or natural talent is 
mentioned, but we find that tbe moral virtues of ordinary men are 
expected in bim* and for the rest he has his art which be is expected 
to practise* His attitude with respect to his commission is naturally 
expressed in Jataka II. 254, as followE, “We musicians, 0 king, 
live by the practice of our art {sippam nissatf^) i for remuneration, 
I wiU play,” but as unmerous tests and inscriptions prove, tbe work- 
man w^heii moved by piety was ready to work gratuitously as an act 
of merit. In the latter case, artist and patron are one, the work 
being Gommanded by the artist^a own devotional feeling. As to 
fame and the purpose of the work, an iHimiiuAting couplet at¬ 
tributed to one of the successore of the Astacchlp of Hindi litera¬ 
ture tells ns: 

Oune IB true poetry^ if m be it plfww great poet* yet to oomCp 
OtLervtu, Lte pret^^t ii that it U a reminder of RfldM and Erwa, 

The workman being a rational being, it is taken for granted that 
every work has a theme or subject 

alikhitavya, etc.) and a corrtaponding utility or meaning (ariha^ 
nrik^ia^ prayojana). 

The general word for understanding or apprebensiou is 
“grasping" c.g. Til. 41. 12, cf. the senses as 
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“ apprehendere ” (^niAdA) md ideas as over-apprelieiidere/^ 
Brjinddranyaka III. 2, and Pali used witt sippa 

to denote learning a craft.” An audience is praised as apprecia¬ 
tive of the merits” (pujw-jrdAifti) of a piajj Pnyadar$%ka I. 3- 
According to the Abhinaja Darpanaj The andienoe shines like a 
wishing-trecj when the Vedas are its branchesi its Sowers^ 

and learned men the bees . . * * The Seven Limbs of the andience 
are men of learnings poetSj eldersj aingers^, bnfioons^ and those verged 
in hiatory and mythology/^ and the chief of the audience;, the patron, 
must be a oonnoisseurA Applanae is in jStaka II- 253 

and 36 Tj more often the still current exclamation^ scLdku^ "well- 
done” 

In the Dulavatya of Bhasa, 7, the picture (pa|a) of the Gambling 
Scene ie called "admirable” (dariflnfyaj cf. modern colloquial 
" easy to look at ”): and ibid.* 13, after a detailed description of the 
subject matter represented, Duiyodhana conclndeSj " 0 what rich¬ 
ness of color (fflrnddAyaiSff) I What a preBeutetion of the moods 
! WTiat a skilful laying on of colors 
1 How e:tpliclt the painting {sttifytriiam ! I am 

pleased.” 

As to these commentSj ie stated to be what most inter'' 

ests "others” {iiar&jan^h)^^ i,e* people in generalj. not masters 
(dci^fyn) or connoisseurs Vimndhannottara III. 41. 11^ 

see JA08 52. 11) confirmed by the (Trieastiial&kapmru^ftcaritra 
passage cited below): for the expression of bAdm and rasa in paint¬ 
ing, see JA08 52. 15^ note 5, and Baj^va Eaja, Siva Tattva Kat- 
nakara YI. 2. 19 j the exact signihcauce of is less 

certain; cf. the word ae cited below. 

Darianiya ^" worth eoeing/' occiiris regnJ wly in connection with pic- 
tnresj scnlptureSj and architecture ; cf* CulaTaThsaC,251, maTtcAcram 
^omnafh; and ibid.^ 25B> an image of the Buddha is 
AiisaRlj/sm... edmdassanam ; ibid-, 2B2, pictujr^s are daa^ani^^pan 
tarH-cittaJsdmfiu-, analogous ia tho U8e of savanXya (iravaniya) 
“ worth heariog," and MwanJjfa^anih, " very well worth hearing ” 
ibid. LXXXIX. 33; while the two terms are used together, ibid-, 35, 

1 For the full context Cwinxruwuny aed DugginTs, TAe J/t'mif of 
Getiure, pp. 14, 15. 

* It 14 pesiible, therefore, that in making DuryodhMi's ftret 

leiue mte^m is inUuded. 
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with reference to eongB ertd dajicea, which ore doAsu 
pleasing to see and hear." Cf* sAkhayati^ "^plea&ee the 

ear " and vidhaiU^ pleases the eye/^ with reference to 

natural beauties^ Priyadarsiki IL 4, A word very commonly applied 
to pictures is matwramaj pleasing the heart*" 

Id DivyAvadMaj SSL-2j MarSj^ at Upagupta's request^ manifeats 
himself in the form of the Buddha^ with all hig specific lineaments 
Upaguipta bows down to this representatioiif that 
is, aa he ejpUius^ to him whose image it is. The form (rtiper) 
assumed by ifura, as an actor assumes a part, i$ Mn^tm 

ahrlim a representation delighting the ejeSj” and nayona Mnii- 
l-d-ram narS^ntf ^ giving peace to the eye of man ": TJpagnpta is 

"overjoyed/' prdwtodjfam u^pan- 
ftafUj " delight overflow's," and be exclaims AAo^ Hm 

bakund^ " What beauty of form, in short." 

From a monastic point of view, usually but not exdusivdiy 
BuddhUt or Jaina, the arts are rejected idtogether as merely a 
source of pleasant sensations, of. vdsand in Mahayana psychology as 
"nostalgia," but in art an indispenaible inaato aenaibility. Ae a 
single example of the monastic attitude Tri^tiaaEkapurusacaritra 
I. 1. 351, may be cited, where it la asserted that mnsic (samgiia) 
in no way serves for welfare (itusola), but only infatuates by giving 
a momentary pleaaure {m^ihnrtar-suhha}* The fact is that what 
Hindus mean by the " pleasure of the eyes" may or may not be a 
disinterested pleasure, and this has always to be detenoined from 
the context 

In the Sakuntala (VI. 13-14 in Kale^s edition, VT^ in 

Pischers, the variants iu both versions being here utilised), the 
king, looting at his owm memory picture of Sakuntala, cxdaima 
with reference to the subject rather than the workmanship, "Oh, 
the beauty of the painting" (uAo ttlpam and later 

makes a distinction between what is “right" (#tle?Aii) in the work, 
and what ia “off" or "out" (cnyatAd, not to be confused with 
artfAcf ** unfinished," which occurs below) j still, " sornetbmg 
of Sakuntala's charm is caught (aninfc) in the line 

(rffJErfts)." The YidOsaka finds the line (ffiirM) fuU of tender 
sentiment F), and the " imitation of mood in the 

tender passages is noteworthy" (rtiacIAifriSwH^A^na-dftrsofiryo 
nupraveiahf K), altemativelj " it seems to be the very rendering of 
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reality" {svttvanupmveSa-safikhasd, P): he eidaima “In short” 
(fcim bijhund, P}* “eke eeems to be spealsingy I {&Iapam- 

HtifuAoisfn mfl /anaj/oii); he pretends that hiB eye acteally stables 
{^khalati} over the hills and vales {nimnSnfioia-pradde^y* 
M!iarake£l remarks on the king^s skill with the brash and in outline 

, alternatively “ in color and line ” (mrrui- 

In Bhasa^s Pratijnayangandharayana HI- the court ] eater 
speake of the skilful laying on of color in a fresco^ 

shown hy the fact that when he rubs the pamting* it only grows 
the brighter (lijjValaiitra) . 

In the Myavikignimitra II. S, a lack of correspondence between 
the beauty of the model* and that rcpiesented in the 

painting is spoken of as Mnti-visafkvad^is and ascribed to imperfect 
concentration saiwidAt) on the part of the painter. In the 

Privadersika III, and Vikramorvasi II (introductory stanzas), im¬ 
perfections of acting are similarly ascribed to the aetor^a absent 
mindedness 

In Bhlsa^e Pratimanataka III- 5^ Bharata seeing the etatoes of 
hia parents, whom ho does not recognize, esdaims Oh, what sweet¬ 
ness in the w'orkmanship of these stones {«Ao lcrtjfd-f7i4dAuryfflfh 
p&^nUndm) ! Ah^ what feeling (hyva) is embodied in these 
images {aho bMvu^atir dhri^n^m) I ” He wonders w h^t the figures 
represent, but Anyhow, there is a great delight {proMr^) in my 
heart ” which delight is probably thought of not so much as aesthetic 
ag due to a subconscious recogDition of the statues as those of his 
parents. But pmmuMjh pratf^ii said of the Self with respect to 
the pleasure felt at the spectacle of its own manifestation as the 


■ CL TTiWtS^*iU£J'P^riiBac*Tit™ J. L 300, where a man wbose ey«a ars 
taateued t« til? (painted TI forms of beautiful women^ \n fiaid to 
utumbte (■jtA4i1dfi]i, as If the bqrder oE his garment had beeu eKught on t 
hedge. €f. there U no acttisJ fcUef jp a paiutin^^ and yet we sec it there,” 
eiinr . . , mI Stiao lo dt ad«fi Mp arAa ^lahayana SOtraiaihkara 

XTTl. 17; ef. Lankavatlrs SUtm, dted In text nbnve^ P- Sid, 

In the aakuaUUt, the ” hiUe niid vale$ may be either those of the 
bodies oE beautlEul women represented in the picture, afiafl^Ftndln having 
this mpplieatlon in IV+ 10^ or theee of the Itndscnpe liaek^ 

ground, prad^ia luiTing this seTiK in the ^akuntalfi Itself at VL 10, cf. 
rntrakfia-pradfia, LanMv&tSm Satra, Nanjlo^S edition^ p. '91. 

* ViErp citrikftA-k^nt^^ ns in SakuntnlA VI. 24. 
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worlti picture (jagac-citra)^ JSankaTacaiya^a Sv^tmanirupaM 95, 
iniplies a delight uaqucationablv diamtereBtcd. 

In Bhavahhiiti'g TJttara Eama Caritra L the sight of the 
pamtinge leaves & latent or persisting emotional impreasion 
(bhdvand)^ not a mere memory, but a lingering sentiment, in Slta^s 
mind: this may be compared with I still seem to hear the tonaie 
as I walfc/^ cited below. 

In the ease of portraits, the ejt<sellerice of the likeness is naturally 
commented npon, e. g^ Svapnavssavadattu VI. 13, and Mrcchakatika 
IV. 1, the words mdril and susadrM {not Mdr%a) being employed. 
In the SvapnaTaaavadattaj loc.oit.,tlie qneen, looking at the picture of 
Vasavadattl, is delighted and perple^eed” (prahr§t$dvigndm iva), 
but this is because she thinks she recognizes the person representedjf 
it is not an aesthetic effect. In the MilatTmadhava I* 35. 9-10^ the 
purpose of the portrait {^ekhya^prayojana) is said to be conflation 
in longing 

The different ways in which a painting may he regarded by spec- 
tatore of various classes are stated in some detail in Hemacandra^s 
TrisastiSalakapurusacaritra I- 648 ff-, where a pamting on cEn%^as 
is spread out {vw^drya) with a practical purpose, ra., in the 
hope that some spectator will recognize it as a representation of the 
events of his own former life- Those versed in scripture 
praise the representation of the Naadisvam heavenSj because ”it 
accords with the purport of the scripture" : 

the very pious nod their heads and describe to one 

another the figures (ftim&dm) of the saints (Jina); those expert in 
the practice of the arts praise tbe purity of the 

outlines (r^iM siiddAi), as they examine them again and again 
with sideling glances; others talk of the colors, whitcj black, yellow, 
blue, and red, that make the painting look like a brillant sunset. 

An appreciation of architectural beauty is frequently expressed 
in general terms: there is for instance a moving description of the 
ruined city of Polonn&ruva, of which the buildings '4hrongh decay 
and old age are like greybeards and unable to stand erect, becoming 
more and more bowed down from day to day" CnJavaihaa 
LXXXVIII. In the same text, LXXVITL 39, we find the phrase 
"" creating out of brick and stone an elixir for the eyes " {mdyana ); 
cf. of a picture, Avadana Kalpalati, 18BS, p. vii. 

In the Outtila Jataka (No. 243) there is a competition between 
2 
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two ta^playerflj who show" their art {sippam dcLs^esanit) which 
the people aee ipassanii). At first, when both play equally well, 
the public is delighted (iutth^ = tusth^)-* The competition then 
becomes one not so much of muflical talent, ae in the performance 
of a rtnnt, the victor playing on a reduced number of string, and 
finally only on the body of his ia^trument* The public cries out 
against the defeated competitor, saying "You do not know the 
measure (patn^na™ prsfw4na) of your capacity*^* 

In the Vikra^aritra III. 2 (HOS 26, 18, and 27 - 15) • where 
there is a dancing competition between two apsarases, Vikraniadityaj 
who knows all the arte (sdtaI«t-I:aISfeAiyw) and ia especially a 
connoieeeiiT (wicflfc^o^) of the science of the ensemble of musical 
arts acts as jndgeJ He decides in favor of 

TJrvaffl hecanse she inlfils the requirements of the Uatya Sastra, 
both as to her person and as to her ability; the latter is shown 
specifically in registering (siicfflfid) the full meaning by means of 
language conveyed in bodily movemente, in the acourato rhythms of 
the feet, in the sensitive geatnrefi (oi^iirMiya) of the hands, and their 
agreement with the permitted permntatioos (ifld-tnfcfflpduiiflriidu), 
in the constant displacement of one mood by another in the field of 
representationj and in her skilfnl blending of the paasioiis (ro^a- 
ia-fidAc). In short, "I preferred Tlrva^l beeanee I found her a 
danseuse of ench a sort as is described in Nstya fiiistra" 

In the Priyadarsika HI, where there is a play within a play, 
the former raisea the apectetoA interest to the highest degree, 
odftiJtam^orAih kduifihah^ vardlutyaHj which is modestly explained 
by the author as due to the merit of the subject. In the same act 
of the same w-ork^ the verb oi-aAf^ ^*to transport, enrapture/’ is 
used with reference to the effects of a performance on the harp 
; the king, too^ evokes admiration or astonishment 
by his performance. 

In the Micchakatika III, 2-5, Carudatta has attended a musics! 
performance (^^flndAdiru): he is remmisccnt, and exclaims, "Ah, 

* SimiliLrIf in tbe eise df A dsiicicig ecmpetUioB, VikramacmrltTft, H08 
ST. thd two ftpsariies Erat dABCe tegeUier the aneiobly ot the god* 
Lg delif^hted, nrfj^ifi 

* The test bgrp, And is Almoat ideutLcsl vlth HatAvikignim^tra 

n. 3, snd 3. 

^ ^ J'ndginent " ii viedda'^inpayar Iii the MMfLviJicigBlinitr& the king am 
eounoiwur is as judge, fwlsijts. 
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well done i$tldhu) 1 Master Eebhila^'a song was escellent 
{$n§thu)*^ Then^ more tedudeally * speaking both as ex^pert in 
the art and as ra^ku^ “Tbo somid was informed by the moods 
now paaeionate {fakta)j now sweet {miidkiird)^ now calm 
langniahing and ravistung looj it Beemed like the 

lovely Toice of my own hidden love. The low progreseionB (srium- 
seated in the vibrating strings, the crescendo (MTa} of 
the Bcalea (™r^a) and modes and their diminuendo 

(fjiriiw) in the pauses—^when passion is restrained^ desire repeats 
its languishing —and though the reality was ended with 

the song itself^ I seem to hear it as I waUc.^^ There is a eimilarly 
technical appreciation of a lani-performanee in FriyadaTsikii IlL 10+ 

To sum up^ it will be seen that everyone is thought of as making 
use of the work of art in his own way: the work of visual art^ no 
less than a word, beiug a hiljna-dk^nUj. yielding to the spectator just 
what he seeks from it or is capable of understanding. Everyone is 
interested in the subject matter or application of the work^ as a 
matter of course. More specificaSly^ we find that learned meUj 
panditSj are concerned about the correctnesa of the iconography; 
the pious are interested in the representation of the holy themes 
as such; connoisseurs {in the cited passagea^ but sc* rasika^ 
prflma^r^ sahrdaya} are moved by the expression of JAdt'a and rasa^ 
and like to express their appreciation in the technical terminology 
of rhetoric; masters of the art^ fellow artists^ regard chiefly the 
drawing and technical akill in general; ordinary laymen like the 
bright colors^ or marvel at the artist's deirberity** Those who are 
in love are chiefly interested in portraiture reflecting aU the charms 
{Mnittj. Ut^yA) of the original- Barely do we meet with any 
mention of originality or novelty/^ 

■ Ryder, in HOS IX. 44, renderE Admirably tbn subaUnce of CirndattaV 
remark?, but with a Enrupean Duance nnd avoiding; all the teehmealitiefl. 
The Mroebakatika pa^a^E is Anticipated in a briefer (onn In 
Dsj-ldra CiinidAtta II- 2. 

■ It LH constantly brouj^ht out ttiat eraftHnmn and trltk atUeb principal 
importance to the drawing, by whicb the moods are e^preaaed, but that 
what tbe public carea about Is color. As BLayon has obwired, " The paint' 
Ing of Asia Is tbrouffhout Its main tradStion an art of line.” 

*■ The nearest to anything of this kind in connection with the formative 
arts occurs In Jatakn VI. 33;2, where Oie Bodhlaattva employs a niaater- 
arebStftst to build a hall such aa be requlrsa. 

The master architect does not grAflp tho Crent Being's Idea (mohflaciifa- 
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We OTSght then^ to appreciate InOian art from every point of 
view, to be equipped with learuing, piety* aeneibility* knowledge of 
technique* and simplicity; combining the qnalitioa of the poa^ifn> 
the the deSfya, and the a^pa-huddhi /ami. 


ciffarfi iw nud wbtn eoirected^ E^plnma that hfi t&a work *nly 

according td the tradition oi the craft {sippAn-ur^pi^), and knftwa no 
other way iw iaaJmfft). The BcHihisattva hlin«vlf then lays 

out the plan as If Vifivakarma himsalf had done IL'* Even ao, the form 
of the hall U determined entirely by the ime to which it U to be putt the 
BodhiEattva^s plan w not a persenal whim or a pi«e of flclf-wpreflalon, 
it IS simply that he knows hetLer than the arthiteet all that is present 
to the mind of the divine craftsman, tha ** All-maker^” 

This supernatural virtuosity of the Bodhisattva is dMcritied in the Ealita 
Vistflra> Ch. XII j it is a command of the arts not acquired by stddy^ fio ca 
, , + ^ iiljwiWiiiolo (IrffmanuV ed.^ p. 1^1. Cf^ Asniiga's 

MahAi^a SUtrAlnilikRrtt VIL where the B*f;e {dAfrWffnfdj who stands 
Ann is said to eichlbit a threefold niVmdttOT ^ manifestation ” or ” fatilityp" 
the drst of these bcinp^ diaplaycd in the held of art (itfpa-karTna-sfh^mt). 
More fully in Vasubandhu^s Ahhldharfiiaka&ap 11, 71-72, Foiwin^ p, 3£0, 
virtuoeity (Jtuiojay in art (iffpo-etAdna 1. Is one of the four pure faeilitlei 
exhibited by a perfected belu^ on the sensible plane IKdpnadAdttt). The 
same idea la expressed in another way by the attribution of an absolute 
pmirtflna to the periceted being VIH, 40, FoufisLn, pp+ 222-225), the 

pram^na of others being as it w'ere merely a ** contingent norm proper 
to be expressed tn rules. 

There are some minor references to originality in poetry. Thus, Ananda- 
Tardhana, oommentiug hi the eighth OFutuxy on the Dhvany&lokalDcanm 
(CHis. X, XI, SCO I>c, B^ana^rtf Poelica, II, p. 3T3) diacuseing plagianem 
“theftat some length, says that the great poet (mahukavi) 
depicts something new (mSldno) tn mcaitlng and exptesaloii as well as 
what is old I and flagrant stealing (pariAnrq^} is called unpoetical or in¬ 
artistic, okoeifoadd^t. An example ocoari in the KarpflramanjarX IIL 31* 
where the king eomplimentB the h^rnloc on her verses, remarking on her 
Beiruts (daihsano) of new mottfa varied vocabulary 

noirmftol^ and sense of beauty (ruma^^afdj, and uu the flow of maa. 



A NORTH SYRIAN POEM ON THE CONQUEST OF DEATH 

Gso&gb a. Barton 

UJTn'EaSITT OF PtWfiSVLVAjeiA 

This poem was discovered at Rae Shamra in 1930. It is written 
in the cuneiform alphabetic script first discovered in 1928, and 
deciphered bj Professor H. Bauer of HaJle and Pire Paul Dhonue 
in 1929. The pocra before ua was published by Ch. ViroUeaud 
with traDaiiteration and partial translation in S^ria XIL 193-224 
(1931), with further notes on pp^ 350-357. Professor W* F* 
Albright ha$ also published an account of the poem with transla¬ 
tions of part of it in the of the Schools of 

Orienioi Research^ No. 40 (Aprils 1932). In preparing the sixth 
edition of his Archaeology oi\d the Bt6/e the writer was led to study 
the document and is, he believes, able to throw light on some points 
not treated by his predecessors. 
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3. ... zrh ybm relm 

4. [edlli Utn prtm 

5. mhk uArm qrb 
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8. mlk 'ab mm Ipn 

9^ fAhr wfql 

10. Uthwy wihhdnh 

11. gh wt^h t^mh hi 

12. 'nM irbnA 
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16. Irtf ynt Sw^ 
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20. &r ftmli yf ylhn 

21. tc^n lipn cTe- 


2 . 

3. 

4. 



22. d dq 'anm lyrf- 

23. b'i Ifdb mrh 
24* *m An dgn Hm sm 

25. r5i 'olr^ ym 

26. bli nmik *slr *rf 

27. ymlk^itr*rf 
2S. 

29* y'i Asni spn 

30. ysb Ikhs 

31. A'l ptth Itmsynr 

32. hdm t^eSh 

33* toy'n ’sir "if 

34- Tarnii: isari spn 

35. yrd *itr *rf yrd 

36. A'i 

37. VI MA 
3S, ... irA&t 
39. .... s"abu 

2. wl----- -. 

3. kd. .. 
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4. t- ^ 

5. ^tqn If- . ^ ^ - - - -. 

6. ingsh Jclb ^or »^ ^ « 

7 . f glh kJh ^ 

8. I'™rA Jtm Ih "fi[^] 

9. ^fflsr t*i f$hd m[i] 

10. fcs'dft 

11. gh wf?~ 

12. A *at i^n *^y 

13. itf'ft bn *dm 

14. farm *ni 

15. 'efZt 

16. ^ Ikbd ^ars Sti 

17. Ikhd Mm npJ 

18. bn fwm np» hmli 

19. 'ars msi IrCmy *ars 

30. dbr ysmt Sd iAJ nwti 
21. ngs *anh 'dl^Bt/n ¥l 
23, *dbnn 'ant Vrtir hpg 
23. kU*0 bSbr nqg w- 

34. nri ^slm sjd ^Arrt 

35. raimmbgdbtt^eJmmi 

26. ym- ymm Y^qn lymm 

27. lyrhin rhm *ni ingsk 
23* ifli ’flfA 

29* s*at Vemrh im 

30* *fU 'ctir M i'shd 

31. tn 'c?Tra mi 5^rJ 

33. 5Air (dry- 

33. fifir i'eit iirpfta 

34. hrhm ithnnr bsd 

35. tdr^nn ^^irh IVeM 

36. '^rwt mnih Uily 

37. itpr [i]Vr I?fr- 


1. hhlq fni... 

2. whm Ay 'a[f«yFir|,,,. 
3* wkm *es s&r .. .. 
4. 5A!m Upn dp*td 


5. bsrt bfiy 

6. imin 

T* TZ-Arm fZIr 

8* t£?'e(f k hy ^al*§yn 6"i 

9. it 'es 2hl i'l 'aT§ 

10. ftAlirt Kjm *el 

11. iiri bny 

13- imffi imrt ^fntr[rt] 

13. »Aiiw ilk nii jn 

14. imA Wpfl *el dp*£d 

15. fnh ihdm yipd 

16 . ii^prq Isb wy^^hq 

17. ys'i gk wysh 

18. 'osfrft *ank 

19. win A 5*(iHy np 
30. 4 Ay 

21. Jc "AS zhl h^l ‘ar^ 

22. yn% y^A Vi ibfif 

23. *ni itrt" lAfit "fi[i] 

24. rgm Inrt Vi ip& 
iY| 25. jd ’'nt Mm yJjsi .. 

26^ ^ ‘nt Mm Vi y^it . ^, 
27* i'i mArli 
38* Vy ^d'eyn &1 

29. Vy ibl h'l Vrft 

30. tth^ hiU 'ni 
31* ^edkliin pnm. 

32. *«ir nri Vim ipi 

33. tSi gh wi^k 

34. tkm if Vr V6ir 

35. Awf Upn hti ., 

36* pi 'ft£ i<ffn ySps 

37. pi 'nf idm Vi yfJiA] 
33. ^rnimhfSh 

39. Vy “aiVyti. 57 

40. Vy iAi 57 *ara 

41. it?fn nrl Vim 5{pS] 

42. Myn *n b qbi 
43* 5Viyi 7 Vmit 
44. wVAyi "oiVytt 57 
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45. itji^n MU *nt 
4^. yips 

47. 'an Van "-el 

48. i^k - ^ ^-_ 

49. ysid ^ ___ 

50. ..r.... 

6L *p(n.... 

1* y"ehd bn 

2. rfim. ymh^ bktf 

3. dkyTii t/tn^ bsmd 
4* fAr mi ymfe Vats 

5. **...,* ^ inIjtA 

fi. ..im drih 

7* ymm- - - -lyrhmlyrhm 

8 . 

9. wrk bn %(i)m mi 

10. "fn 6^1 ys^e 

IL gh wysf}^ *lkh, 

12. pAj qli *lk phi 

13. dry hhrb ^Ih 

14. phi srp 

16. 'Ik [pA^] * * * bj'A- 

16. fFi '^ik pht * h Jrbri 

17. 'Ik phli] *... sA.... 

18. bHin. 'li phi 

r 

19- df* bym . .ft r*.. 

20. b'oAr hspn 

21. 'at dnr ...... *em 

22. "^Ad bn- . 

T 

23- 'sn *ahf .. 

24. . ./m ......... 

26. . i Hy Affil-....-- 

26. li?. *..l "fl- ..... 

27i- I ■ --* + ■... ***« 

28. IL.. __ 

r 

^dA 
. Tsh 
I 


3. ......ie 

4. . _____* * * P 

5. ....... 

6. I,^. mr Teffifn 

7^ *eim ffii 

8. ..**..... "I I6*t ^Imh 

9. ...... bfir *f If?t mi 


: 

10. phn *aAyf?t ytn bH 

11. Ip^ey bnm ^emy ilyy 

12. ysb *m b'l stri 

13. spn y^i gh wysh 

14. b'l 

15 ^ Ip^iy hnm 'imy Id- 
13* yy yVniymrm 

17. mi *z b^i *z yftyAfi 

18. kf^imm mt 6*J 

19. *£ ynSkn kbinm 

20. mi *z 6^1 V ym^hn 

21. Jclsmm qt 

22. ¥l ql ips 

23. tsh Imi mt 

24. Ibn 'fflm mi 'ek irnik- 

25. s ^aPeyn b'^l 

26. >*? ^al ysm*k sr 

27 . ^erabh lys^'ali 

28. ZyApIr ks^a mlkk 

29. lyibr hi m^ptk 

30. yrd bn *eJmt iV y- 

31. dd *el szr mt 

32. £$^A y'et........... 

T 

33. 6'I yssbn 

34. mlkh Zr.... 

36, ^erkih ..... 

36. .... 


37. .. 

38. ........ ft An 

39. ....... *mi *. 

40.. 


yi, 1. 
2 . 
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Gtorgs A* Barton 


TransItUion 

CoL 1. “ *- Aldn^ the lord ^ ^ 

.... ^ linen on him , ^.... < 

3. his . ^... he will make tall for the god^ " 

4. Then indeed ehe set her face toward 

5. Elj who purifies the rivers in the midst 

of the clefts of the two abysses, and she explored the field 
7^ of El, and ahe entered the courts 
8* of the king, the father of years.^ Before 

9. El she performed a purifying tito( ?) and hastened, 

10. she prostrated herself and honored him. 

11. She lifted her voice and cried; she, 

1^. Aeherat and her son rejoiced; (alao)^ Elat and the 

13. band of her retainers(f): “ How has Alein 

14. the lord died? How perished Zebul, lord 

15. of the earth El al^ cried 

16^ to the lady Asherat of the sea: “ Hearken, 

IT. 0 lady Ashcrat of the sea, give 

18. one of thy son&( ?) that I may make him king ” 

19. The lady Asherat of the sea answered, 

20. “ No: we must make one king who knows how to rtile (?) 

21. Then answered the beneficeiLt one, the Ded 

22. ^ He who thrusts down created things can raise 

23. them up; the lord will opeu( ?) the storehouse^ ?) 

24. for the son of Eagan to hide there.*^ 

25. The lady A&hcrat of the sea answered, 

26. “ No: we will make Ashlar, the wise, king. 

27. Ashtar the wise shall reign. 

28. I will turn Ashtar, the wise, to thee; 

29. ho shall go up to the cold places of the north; 

30^ he shall sit on the throne of Alein, 

31. the lord; hie face thou ehalt acan; 

32. the form,—hie head shall be seen,— 

33. the whole of him.” Then Ashtar, the wise, answered^ 

34. “ Tp^erily I will he king in the cold places of the north." 

35. Ashtar, the wise, went down, he went down 

36. to the ancient abode of Alein^ the lord, 

* Xdterally^ haaL 

■ Compiure ” X&e Ancient of days Dan. T i 0, 13^ and 22. 
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3?^ and he ruled in the land of El, all of it; 

38. «^««.»^ ^. (in) the broad places (?) and sqmrea 
39* *... .......... ........f ■*■ in the ......... 

ii, 1. To.*.*-*******... 

2. and to ........... ^ 

3. a water-jar ....____ 

4. a water^jar she 

5* he brought the water-]ar( ?) . ^ ****.... (Anath) 

6* approached a wandeTiog( F) dog * *_ 

7. the dog hunted her calf (and) 

8. her lamb. Am the heart of Anath 

9. waa the place of the Lord, She seized Moth^^ 

10. with a eandal for a weapon(?) she Emoie( ?) him; 

11. in the utterance of a cume she raided her voice and 

12. criedj “ Thou, Moth^ give me toy brother." 

13. And Moth, eon of the gods answered, " What 
14« doat thou wi^hj 0 virgin Anath? 

15. Surely 1 will go and drive every 

16. mountain into the midst of the earth, every hill 

17* into the midst of the fields. Breath is restrained from 
IS. the sons of women; breath has been cut off 

19. from the earth. At my pleasure the earth has become 

20. a wilderneas. which will continually devour the field as 

a lion 

21. prey. As to mCj Alein, the lord, 

22. the blameless one, even to me is a lamb in my mouth: 

23. all of him is for the emahing of my jawa—his dcstrue- 

tion{?); and 

24. the light of the gods, Shephcsh, is dust 

25. of the fieshlesa in the hand of the son of the gods. Moth 

26. Day followed days to days, 

27* to months. The love of Anath overtook him-— 

28. the dog who bunted her calf, the dog 

29. who pursued her Iamb. As the heart of 

30. Anath was the place of the lord. She sei^ 

31* the son of the gods, Moth, with a sword 

32. she split him open, she sifted him in the sieve, 

33. in the fire she burned him, 


I. tfH, death, perapniflad ms m god* 
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34. in the mill she ground him, in the field 
3fip she sowed his fiesh, that the birds 
36. might eat and his fate be completed. 

37» A piece of fieah cried to the fieshj 

iii (At the beginning of thia column some lines are 

broken away^ Those that remain are mnnbercd 
consecutiTely.) 

1. Like the perishing of Moth 

2. and bej A(leiiL, the lord)^ Uves^ 

and he, 2ebnl, lord (of the earth), exists. 

4. In a layorable dream El-Deped (heard): 

3* ** Good tidings, 0 my son (whom) I hare borne^ 

6, the heavens shall rain oil, 

7, the valleys shall flow with honey, 

8, and I loiow that Alein, the lord, lives, 

3. and that Zebnl, lord of the earth, exists*'^ 

10. In a favorable dTeam El-Deped (heard): 

11. Good tidings, O my ®on (whom) I have bome^ 

12. the heavens shall rain oU, 

13. the valleys shall flow with honey.” 

14. The good omen made El-Deped glad ■ 

15. his face used to be sad with grief, 

16. but he put away grief and laughed. 

17. he lifted np his voice and cried: 

18. “I win sit down and rest 

19. and my son! shall rest in my breast, 

20. because nAlein, the lord, lives, 

21. because Zebul, lord of the earth, exists ” 

22. Also the god cried to the virgin 

23. Anatb: " Hear, 0 virgin Anath, 

24. the cry of the light of the gods, Shephesh. 

iv, 25. Come down, 0 Anath; the fields shall canse life to be. 

26. Come down, 0 Anath} the fields El ahall break np. 

27. O Lord, Anath is the one who ploughs. 

28. Where is Alein, the lord f 

29. Where is Zebul, lord of the earth ? ” 

30. The viigin Anath strode in, 

31* while ahe turned her face 

32. to the light of the gods, Sbepbeeh^ 
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33. she lifted up her Toice and cried : 

34. Thou givest heat to the bull of the god, thj father; 

35. thou bast been the help( ?) of the villageia( ?), (saying): 
33, * * come down, 0 Anath, the fields ahali cause life to be. 

37. come down, 0 Anath, the fields El ahaU break up. 

38. 0 lord, Anath is the one who ploughs. 

39. Where is Alein, the lord ? 

40. Where is Zebul, lord of the earth ? ’ 

41. Then answered the light of the gods, Shephesh, 

42. “ Answer, 0 our fields, to the vaulted dome,^ 

43. to the height with thy faithfulness, 

44. and 1 will seek Alein, the lord.** 

45. Then answered the virgin Anath, 

46. "Where, 0 where ^all he cause life to be? 

47. WTiere, 0 where, shall god call ? 

48. Thou criest, O Shephesb ................ 

49. shall make soft( ?) ............. 



V, 1. The lord, the son of Aaherat aeiaed 

8. the great ones, he smote upon the shoulder 

3. of the oppressed, he smote upon the yoke 

4. of pale Moth, he touched the earth. 


5 .. the throne of its kiug, 

6 .. the failure of his way, 


7. the days( ?) .. to the months, to the months, 

8. to the years (up to) seven 

9. years; aftcrwaTd( ?) the son of the gods, Moth, 

10. unto Alein, the lord, shall lift up 

11. bis voice and cry, "From upon thee by ..... * 

12 . thou innitt removed the curse; from upon thee my house 

13. thou hast removed by the sword; from upon thee 

14. thou bast removed the corruption by fire; 

15. from upon thee (thou hast removed) the -- ..by 

the mill; 

16. from upon thee thou hast removed the ........ hy 

nobility; 

* /. the eky. 

* There are many gaps in the te«t due to the enunhiing of the clay ef 

the tablet. 
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IT, from upon thee thou hast remoTed 

IS, by the fields; from upon thee thou hast removed 

19. the coat of mail( F) by the seA 

20. After the concealment 

21. shall bring thee in ........... (as) 

32. a son of the gods( ?) ... 

(The rest of the ooiuma is too broken for translation;, 
as are also the first fonr lines of column vi.) 


vi, 6. . -.. Moth 

fi. - - -.- ..to the mother( ?) 

7, ---- - -.the aou of the gods, Moth^ 

S. ....... his seven coveringfi 

9, ........ son of the godsj Moth. 


Id. Eeleaaed( ?) are the brothers. The lord shall grant 

11. to overtate( ?) the sons, O my mother, my longed for 

ones. 

12. They shall inhabit with the lord the cold regions 

13. of the north. He shall lift up his voice and cry, 

14. ** 0 bTothers, 1 the lord have placed 

15. before me the sons of my mother^ my longed for 

16. onea.'^ They shall answer as the Gomeriiea (answered) 

17. Moth, ** The strength of the Lord is strength that will 

gore 

18. Moth like wild oaten; the strength of the lord 

19. is strength that will bite Moth like 

20p idperal ?); the strength of the lord is strength that will 

21. tear out( ?) Moth like wild-horsea. The voice 

22. of the lord is the voice over Shephcsh 

23. cried to Moth, Hear, 0 Moth, 

24. son of the gods, Moth, wilt thou indeed fight (?) 

25. with Alein, the lord ? 

26* Indeed there will not hear thee the bull, 

27. the god, thy father. Verily he will tear out the pillar{ ?) 

28. of thy dwelling; verily he will overturn the throne of 

thy kingdom; 

29* verily he will break the scepter of thy rule! ” 

30. The son of the gods. Moth, went down to defeat: 

3L he loved the god ?ezer( ?) Moth bleated 

32. with hie voice, he ^ __ ..... 

33. The lord will make ns dweU 
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34- Mb king for lord( ?) ..- * 

3o* Jiifl rcstoTBlioo - + * +*■* • + »+ ?»- 

(The few remamidg characters that are legible are 
not susceptible of connected traDslation.) 

The seven barrieis which Alem is compelled to remove from 
himself in coming to life suggest a paralleliam between this poem 
and Ishtar^B Descent If that paraUeliam is red, it may well 
be that we shall sometime find on another tablet the first part of 
the story^ telling how Moth overcame Alein and drove him down 
to the underworld. 

However that may he, it is clear that we have here a form of the 
atory of Adonis centtmea earlier than that given us by liueian.^ 
In later time the god was called Adon (Greekj Adorda), Lord”j 
ID onr poem he is also called ** Lord though the word employed 
is the synonym Bad. That the reference ie to an earlier form of 
the same story is further made probshle by the phrase 'apq ihrrttiUf 

cleft of the two abysses in coL i^ amce the word for ^ cleft ^ 
i$ the word which gave the name Aphek (Josh. 13:4)^ the Aphaca 
of Lucian. “ Under the towering crests of Lebanon ,.., beneath 
a low natural bridge and a cave a great spring bursts forth in the 
stream bed. The road winds through pines along a terrace and 
comes to a second cave and a Eecond spring with beautiful water¬ 
falls. Pacing them on a bluff, from which a third spring gushes 
forth through a tunnel, are the mins of Aphek/' ^ “ The deft of 
the two abysses ” reminds one of the phrase in Psalm 43 descriptive 
of the rushing waters bursting from the springs which form the 
beginnings of the Jordan. iehoTn calls lo fsAom 

The deities of the pantheon of the poem throw a flood of light 
on the West Semitic religion of this early time. 

PhSolofficai Notes 

Col. ip 2, P9t; H€h. nsJe lineup 

3. perhftiH from ^ frow which the Heh. k auppos^d to 

come; cf. BrowUp Driveri and 

4. Ittnt fern, sg. imper. of the Phoenieiin yin, equivalent to the 

HoK pil. The I la Meeverative oe in Arabic and Asap^ian. 

a. mbk is elEiTly a participle. VLtoIImiii! thinka it a scribal error 
for fafrr — r and k being easily confused in this acript This 
Beemn probable. 

^LuciiUp Syria D^, SS 6-0. 

^ A, T. Oltnstead. Mistary cf PaiesHnv avid Syria, If- l^dl* p. 70. 
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8 . 

10. 

IL 

20. 

21 . 

E2. 

S3. 


30. 


ZL 

ilp 3. 

S. 


ID. 

11 . 

IS, 

IS. 

S3. 

24. 


25. 


m, 4. 

T, 

15. 


George A. Bartoiv 


qrt: cf. thus Heb.S^]?., 4 “ bomid “ or “ joint 
fA5r: fiW. BlphU of BKR. It \i ooteworiliy tliat the h of the 
Hlphll i» not assimikted. 

— & fAmiLlar Hebrew form. In note the prea- 

euce of tho Enot^c fi. The form app^xa frequently ia 
subsequent rerbi. 

Af appeare to be a fom of the independent pronoun of the 5rd 
Emerson. 


cf. tbe Arable 

tfpn: cL the Arabia . h^I 

"itnmi of. the Arabk 10014 knanklndp orented beipga 

the Arabic . ^ means^ m Bomo eonnectloni^ ** atah, 
pierce 

mr^: irf. the Ar. ** a etorehotiBe 

an Virolleand haa noted, thia La a aynonym of 
throne **. 

of. the Aeeyrian mafu^ " 5jid *** 


; cf. the Aasyrian eitqu. The form here 1 take for a pvh 
'adr; Virolleaud and Mbrlght equate this with the Aoayrian 
e5trfu, ** ahrme ”. It eeema more natural to oompare it with 
Aosyr. piru^ " place 

ti^h: a ihnphel of " oppreas, brinff into atraita 
from Y^P'^ 

'alii ef. the Ajayrian alu, **oujAe 
Amlf,' hophal perf. fem. 3rd per, from 

i?iff : cf. the ABsyrian ma^u. Fcrhapa It would be more accurate 
to render : *' hae been found a wildertieaa 
nqp; cf, the Arabic ^3j» ** a marrowy bone 
fl'cAv; of. the Arabic 


dpJi Lb a ahaphel fenuntion frmn a ¥eTb adpAeaA^ " breathe 
Sbepheiih ia> aocordinglyr the dcitr that ^iises breath of life. 
From the verbal eonstructlon nf ^hephesh was a 

goddcM. Frofeeeor Montgomery calls my attention to the fact 
that in another tablet Shephesh U equated with the moon and 
is accordingly in all probability the sun. Bhepheab is, then, 
an epithet of Shamash. 

fhrrtr cf. the Arabic t which, in stem li, means '^dry up, 
become yellow ” 

ra/mfa: cf. the Arable , which may mean " bloodlesSp 

fleahlHW" 

I^pnj cf. Arabic oiLJ* 

nhfm I the detannlnation of this hy enmparisoa with the AEsyrlaji. 
miftf a is due to AJbright> insIghL 

fhdtPii cf. At- 
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iTp 26 . YiroLleauil Enimb^ra the eolunuts^ in wbit be iDerlu aa eoL lU 
and cckL iVj eoik£kH:utive]y. 1 \mv^ follawed hJ& notation, not 
knovfiugr If it 16 a roiatako, bow to cOrrwt it^ 

30. ft': ef. Assjt. ttft 0. Perhaps we ahould here tniiaLaie roeo up \ 

3I» ySik: flhaphel of ndfdA;. 

42, 5&t !h identical in nae with the same rant in the familiar 

phrue ^ubftaf '^Dome of the lUx^ **—the Arabic 

name of the Mosque of Omar. Hero the vaulted dome” is 
fijfuratively applied to heaTen. The flelda are called upon to 
auawer to heaven as in Hosea 2: 21, 22. The pooBage appears 
ta be a part of an mcaDtatioD'rituaJ employed annually, tn 
insure good eropa. 

40, ohaphel of the verb naphOah. 

Y, 9. wrJb: ef. the Aasyrian arku. 

10. pfti 1 talce to be a mediae gemlnatoe verb the root from 
whkii ^ '* mouth ■ \ oomes. The mouth is an openingj 

the verb would naturally mean, therefore^ ** open ". I infer 
tbat» like the Assyrian patara Bod the Hebrew nJIE^ It could 
bo used Aguratively of removing curses, death spellsp finding 
the answers to riddles, etc, 

12-13, In linea 11-13 Mclh deelaras to Aletn that he has removed mven 
things which held him in the grave. This reminds one of the 
seven gates through which Ishtar came aa she emerged from 
the uuderworldj at each ouc oE which an article of her e]Qthli;i^ 
or adomment was restored to her. This onalDgy makes one 
suspect that the teit which we have ia the second Ubiet of a 
aeries^ and that, if we had the whole oE itp a similar poem 
would daseribe liow Moth overcamn Aleia and placed theos 
curses and barriera upon himp thus farniahing an analogy to 
the first part of " IshUr'a Descent 

IS. ftrftrir 1 taie this for a shortened form of rftrtt. 

13, drpi tf. Arabic 

vi, 8, ^Imh: Albright connects thii with the Arabic Mtm, "male 
OBtrich 1 take it aa a plural of §%Hu, Arabic j ** shade, 
covering and taka li aa ruEerenoe to the aeven cutacs and 
barriera which had kept Alein for a time among the dead. 

ID. kUnm: literallj> “like Bushans ", It is clearp howoi-er, that 
here ftjnm must be some kind of a biting aninial. 

£1. Imm: as Albright has uotedp the word La the same as the 
Aosyrian iatmv, “ a galloping or fiery steed 

27. fpV.- imperfect of n*% the west ^mitic equivalent of the Assyrian 
nUH^U. 

30, M': a shaphel fonnation from a mediae geminatas Btem; d, 

Arabic 

31, ^rr^-^-a name unknown to me. The reading of the laat radical 

11 xmeertain. 

yVj a perfect form; cf+ Arabic 

35, cf. the Hebrew nsnw. " r^toratlcn 


THE CHROXOLOGY OF ANCIENT CHINA 
C. W. Bishop 

Fllf^ QaIXESY of AWTy BmTHSONlAZV IlTETITlJnOS 

I 

There are two eystemB of reckottiog aocbnt CkineBc dates. 
One oI thesej accepted as official and orthodos we owe to the 
ChHen han or '* History of the Former Han Oynasl^" by 
Pan Ku 3® M (d- 93 a. 0.). The other is that given in the Chu 
«kt[ nien or "VAnnale of the Bamboo Booka^" found in a tomb 
in 280 or 2Sl a, d. and bdieved to have been compiled in the feudal 
state of Wei early in the third century b. c? The dates given 
by these two aystema coincide from the late ninth century b. 
onward. The further back we go before that period^ the more do 
they tend to diverge. Thus Pan Ku puts the accession of the first 
Chou king^ in 1132 b. but the Bamboo Books in lOSO B. c* 
The commencement of the Shang Draasty * they xespectively refer 
to nod to b. that of the Hsia to 33Q5 B. c. and 

19 S 9 B. c. Nevertheless the two eystema are in aubstantial agree¬ 
ment, their divergences^ even for the earliest periods^ amounting 
to only a few centuries. 

It should be noted^ moreover^ as a significant faot^ that they 
claim for the Chinese civilbation no such fabulous antiquity as is 
attributed j for cstamplep by the Weld-Blundell prism to that of 
ancient Sumer; its beginnmgs are, on the contrary, ascribed only 
to the third miUenium B. c. 

Pan Ku’s cbronolog}^ must have had ^me definite foundation, 

'There hi\'e becD TKent tq qhqw that the Bam boo Bwka" 

are pf much Ister dnte^ There la no douht that they hare been aubject^ 
to redaetionfl and reviaiona i but the evidence of atehaeologyp ethnology, and 
chronology ia overwhelmingly in favor of their being oob«taatiany what 
they claim t* be—the vefeioB of the ancient hietorj of Cbina accepted in 
the state of Wei in the third century r, c. 

■The title wbieh we tranalato ne “emperor** was only asaumed by the 
rulera of ChlDA from the latter part of the third nmtury a. c. 

“The name of the Shang || Dynaaty wea changed to Tin ft in the 
time of Pan Kf^ng W ]]o ruled, according to the “ Bamboo Bookip'' 

13ljS-12Si B, C. 1 have however retained the earlier designation throughout 
in nrd^r tg nvuid CQotuBion. 
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wheUier traditional or documentary^ though what it waa we do 
uot know. The Bamboo Books/' on the other hand, are in a 
measure con finned by Ssti-^iiia Ch^ien'a Shih rAi (ca, 100 b. c.)/ 
These two, in turn are supported in certain respects by the in- 
aeriptions on bone and iortoise-Bhcll^ of late Shang date (i. e., latler 
part of the second miilcnium h. c.)^ which hare been unearthed 
during recent ycara near An-yang^ in Honan. The corretspondence 
between these three entirely independent aonrccs is too dose not 
to have had a documentary baais of some kind. Hence we may 
asaume provieionally that their dates are nearer the truth than the 
official onesj which moreover do not appear until the first century 
A. D.J and which lack any independent confirmation-^ 

The ancient Chinese bad no era or eponymate—nothing corre¬ 
sponding to the Assyrian fimmu the Greek OlympiadSj or the 
Roman consulships. Until the close of the feudal period, dates 
were reckoned in years of the reigns of local princes. Xor can any 
great dependence be placed npon the mentiou of eclipsea in the 
the ancient tcicts; for some at baat of these are more than sus¬ 
pected of being late interpolationB dating from a time when Chi“ 
nese astronomera bad learned how to calculate them backw'ard-^ 
Hence in attempting to estahliah a tentative chronology for ancient 
China we muet proceed by a method of *^dead reckoning -', aup- 
plemenied by such archaeological and other data as are now 
available, 

II 

One of the moat important elements in the archaic Chinese cnl- 
tuie was the practice of ancestor worship by tlie ruling classes.^ 
Pedigrees were kept in this connection with scrupulous care. Hence 

* Tljc editiPR of tht Bhih cAi trom wUvh I Iiave taken my eitatlons \a 
that of the Chin Line ^ g M e., Nanking) Boot-ahopp befiun in the 
fifth year of T^ung Chih ^ {m^\ and completed in the ninth year 

of tbe wme (1870'). 

•The ehroaologT of U» T*un9 thien taq? jj. £ Si S' ^ 
the tirelftli oenttiry a. D„ agwea in tke mein with tlut of Ifeo Kn, but ii 
eppaieotly iMaed upon it; benee it can hardly be regarded no an inde¬ 
pendent authority. 

•Mareel GrBoet, Cliinew Cieiffcotioa, Londop, )BaO, p. 50. 

TAneeetor trorehip and the petriareUal orgauJiation in general leem not 
to have been adopted by tbe Chinese plebeians until around the eloee of 
tbe feudal period. 
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an analytical study of the genenlo^es of the princely houses diould 
prove of value in iUnminatmg our problem. 

Before determining the average length of reigns in undent 
China^ let ub see what has been their duration in other lands under 
social and political conditions resembling those which prevailed 
dnring the Chinese feudal period. Now over various realma of 
continental Europe—the Holy Roman Empiroj Praucej Aragon^ 
Castilcj Bohemia, and Hungaiy—there ruled, between the ninth 
and the sixteenth centuries a. a, 125 princes, whose combined 
reigns amounted to 2658 years* This gives ua an average of almoat 
exactly twenty-one years and three months. For comparison with 
this figure, we may now aecertain the average duration of the 
reigns of the Chinese princes from the ninth century b. c-f when 
the true historical period began, down to the end of feudal times, 
in the late third century u* c. 

Table Two, in Chapter XTV of the chi, is entitled The 
Years of the Twelve Priucelj Houaes,"* although in reality it 
speaks of thirteen of these.® They arc as foUows: Lu Ch*i 
W, Chin W. Ch^in IS, Ch^u ffi, Sung Wei Ch^§u Ts^ai 
Ts'ao "J, Ch&ng Yen and Wu To these thirteen 
lines we may add those of Han |f, Wei and Chao the 
three auceesaion-stntes into which Chin was divided in the fifth 
century n. c. We may abo include those kings of the Chou 
Dynasty who can be historically datedj from the ninth century b. a 
dowp to 256 B. c*, when the lino came to aci end. 

There were in all, in these seventeen ruling lines, 382 princes, 
whose combined reigns came to 7512 yeaia. This gives ns, for the 
reigns of the Chinese fondsl period, nineteen years and eight 
months as the average duration* Compared with those of feudal 
Europe^ of slightly over twenty'-one years, this figure assures ua 
that the Chinese chronology ia well within the limits of biatorical 
probability. 

True, the averages for a very few of the ancient Chinese states, 
computed 8epaTatelyJ^ fall rather below this figure* That for Wu 
especially, is barely in excess of sl^rteen years. But only the 

■ For a plBiiJiLble of this dUcrepancj, Edouard Chavauues. 

Lem BiitonqveM dp ^Tp-fna; Vol, in; p. IS, q. L 
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last MTen of ike rulers of that can be hietorigaHy dated ; and 
of theM seven the reignB of aeveral were cut aborts by assassination, 
Eiiicide, or death m battle. However, the total existence of Wu aa 
an independent state after the opening of ib historical period was 
60 brief (X13 years) that its admission into our calculations affects 
them scarcely at all. Hence we may accept the figure of twenty 
years as in round numbers the average length of a reign in ancient 
China. 

m 

Let ns now ntiliEe the average thus obtained in trying to compute 
the approximate date when the ChoUj invadera from the north¬ 
west, established themselvea in the Chinese area. We may premise, 
however, that their conquest waa not the result of a single battle^ 
as stated by the " orthodox accountfl+ On the contrary, it must 
have occupied a conaiderable period, perhaps of years j for Mencius 
tells ns that before it was completed, the Chon had reduced to snb- 
miBsioii fifty states.^® 

The history of the early Chou wns transmitted to later times 
not in the form of archiveSj but uoder the guise of poetical tradi¬ 
tions.*^ The Shih €hi teUs us, for example, that '' the barda cele¬ 
brated the Eai and many of the poems in the ^^Book of 

Odes relate to the early days of the Chou. Hot a few of the 
atatements which have thus come down to us are obviously nnhls- 
torical, although not wildly so* For example, we are told that the 
founder of the Chou line, Wu Wang ^ was eighty-seven wheu 
he overthrew the la$t of the Shang kings. He dies at the age of 
ninety-three, leaving his throne to a son who is only thirteen, hut 
who haa at least one brother still younger than himself. A later 
king. Mu Wang ^ dies at one hundred and four, while his 
son and successor falls in love at seven^-two. The cautious and 
critical author of the Shik chi rightly refused to accept as historical 
any dale prior to S41 ». and in this we may safely foUow him. 

It ifl quite likely that the official archives perished in T71 b. c,, 

HI* Up ^ (B)- 
e-g-* Gmnetp op. clt.* p* ST. 

»Bhih fhi, ebap, IV, foU S-b! g A W fS- 
of tbfi weatiru mipcbw," wm the fithoT of the ftrantJer of tho Chou 
PyniT^r; it i* more eOMBwnly fcaown iw Win WMtg ij); 

^*Cf, ChiTunnea. Op, olt. voli. T, Iiitrod., p, cic'ri, *nd TII, p, 29, n, 1* 
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wbeD the Chou capiUl was sacked a&d bnTDed and the dynasty 
itself was forced to flee eastward before an attack by the ChSian 
^ ft noD'Ctidese {>eople of the northwest. Kevertheless 
the worship of the royal ancestors continned, and for its purposes 
a list of the former kings must have been preserved. 

Now the Shih cit tells ns that there were fourteen shf& 
from the beginning of the Chou Dynasty to the fall of the 
Western Chon, which we know took place in fTl b. c. Ordinarily, 
shik means a generation—a period of thirty years, acccrding to 
the Chinese computation. But 14 x 30 = 420 years, which added 
to 771 would place the coming of the Chous in 1191 b,c., an im¬ 
possibly early date by any system of reckoning. Sometimes, how¬ 
ever, the word shih is used, as the context shows, for rei^its^ and 
that appears to be the case here. The number of kings of the Chou 
Dynasty who ruled before 771 b. c. is usually given as twelve, not 
fourteen. Possibly two names have dropped out. Be that as it 
may, fourteen reigns, at our average figure of twenty years, would 
mean a period of 280 years. This added to 771, would place the 
overthrow of the Shang in 1051 b. c., almost precisely the year 
given in the “ Bamboo Books". 

According to Pan Ku, tlie accession of the second Chou King, 
Ch*^ng Wang o«urrcd in 1115 b. c. The " Bamboo Books " 
assign it to 1044 s. c., and with the latter date the Shik chi appeara 
to be in agreemcBt.^* Hence we may infer that Ssh-ma Ch'ien 
believed the Chou conquest to have taken place about the middle 
of the eleventh centmy b. c. 

Another computation brings us to much the same result. The 
names of ten rulers of the Chou line, besides an interregnum of 
fifteen years, are ascribed, in the official Hat, to the period prior to 
827 B. c. If we apply oup average figure and add the period of the 
mterregnum, we obtain the year 1042 b. g. as the date of the Chou 
conquest. It was, however, probably a little earlieri for our sources 
agree in ascribing to the second and fifth kings of that line reigna 


** {•hit chiip. XXVTIIt foL 2-b. 

ft cemposed 9t three teas eoubiRed; its norniBl 
wemnmjt, thc^h by ae it* enly one, is e geaeratloa ot thirty year.. 

Cf. Bernard Karlgrea. dselyticel Dip#,Wry cf Chinese end Sino^t,pane»c. 
Parts, lft23, under No. Sfid. 

“Chavanaee, op. cit., vol. I, Introd., p. exciii. 
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of thirty-Bev™ and fifty-fiye yeara respectiveljj which would of 
eourae rftiac our averag-e in this instance. 

Mencius, whose works disclose on almost eveiy page a familiarity 
with aothentie traditions or records which have in many li^ases einee 
perished^ says that “ from the coming of the Chon until the pres- 
entj more than 700 years have elapsed," As he wrote about 300 
B. c.j this implies some date rsthcr before 1000 c-* and is to that 

e:rteQt in agieement with the “^Bamboo Books". 

Hence all in all it would fleem probable—in fact almost definitely 
determined—^that the founding of the Chou Dynastj took place 
during the middle of the eleventh century B. c* 


IV 

Let us see now what we can learn regarding the chronology of 
the early Chou period from a scrutiny of the lists of rulers of the 
various feudal principal]ties. That these lists became continuous 
and reliable during the middle of the ninth century B. c.^ there is 
no questiOEii At that time a great revolution^ both in politics and 
in letters^ took place throughout the Chinese culture-area. The 
latter, so far as the ruling daises were concerned, appears to have 
been fairly homogeneous even then. The custom of keeping 
arehivee arose everywhere not far from the same time—in most 
of the states, it would almost aeem^ within a single decade. Such 
a simultaneOTis development implies both freedom and frequency 
of intercourae throughout the entire area. It waa probably facili¬ 
tated by a notable diffusion of the art of writing which occurred 
about that time.^^ It is not uolikelj too that the custom of keep¬ 
ing local archives wag due in a measure to the weakening of the 
royal authority which took place during the middle of the ninth 
century B. c. For such a condition would naturally be conneeted, 
whether as cause or as effect, with a manifestation of increased 
self-assertion on the part of the feudatoriea* 

The periods of state-founding am be®t studied In tabuiar form* 


Mencius, 11, ii, 13 (4L 

^"Tbe tales about th« lUTieuticn of the script known r« the Ta Cbunn 
^ qr " Greater Seal'' cbaracteT by Shih Cbou ^ tewprd the latter 
pijrt of the niutli century are legendary; ttie Ta Chuaii wuh in reality a 
gradua] development out of the script employed preTiouily. Neyerthslm 
the art of writing received ftotne great impctui about that time. 
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Wt may omit from the list of princely houses given in the Shih cM 
those of Cheng and of Wu; for the former was not fotnided Tcntil 
about the hegianiog of the eighth century b. c.—4oo late for onr 
purpose; while the latter presents special problemB of its own, a 
dlBcussion of which we may defer for a moment. 


TABI^ OF REIGNS” 


N'ame of 

State 

Beginning of 
its Histori¬ 
cal Period 

Number of 
Previooa 
Eeigna 

Approximate 
Date of 
Founding 

L Lu 

858 B. c. 

8 

1015 n. C. 

2. Sung 

S5S 

T 

D9S 

u 

S. Ch^ti 

847 “ 

0 

mi 


4. Ch'i 

SdO “ 

7 

980 

<X 

5. Chin** 

821 " 

0 

lOOl 


0. Wei 

854 " 

8 

1014 

44 

I. Yen 

8^4 

8 

10^ 

U 

1. CTi'en 

854 D. c. 

5 

954 B. Cx 

2, Ts^ai 


5 

853 

44 

8. Ta'ao 

804 " 

5 

904 


4. Chin'^ 

858 " 

5 ' 

958 

II 


From the above table it would appear that the states fell into 
two categories—-first, seven founded toward or around the end of 
the eleventh century n. o-,, preauinably as a direct and immediate 
result of the Chou conquest; and Becondly, four established just 
prior to the middle of the tenth centur)' B. c. 

The study of the genealogies of the Polynesian ruling class has 
shown in strilcing fashion how accurately such liata may be kept, 
for many centurieS;, and that too without any knowledge of writ- 
ing. In ancient China the preservation of pedigrees was con- 

” ThA dal« in the eampLIation of this t^bte are taken for the mmt 

pan from Clmvatiiiei, op, cit,, vol. In, pp, 30 ff. Tho beginniiigi of tlit 
Tciguo falUog ueartst to 841 b. c. are token bs marking too opening of 
toe historical pEritMl in toe respettive etotea. with the ai^ption of Ch^n. 

" The niler of Ch'ia did uot become a tenaat^in-chiof qf tho Choq king 
until 7fl& B- c.H lust after the nemovHl of toe dynasty eastward. 

* The state of Chin claimed to have bcc-ii fonndfd. by a j’ouitger brother 
of too Bccond Chou kingj but thera are raaaons for thinking that tb* * 
ro^'al powqr wu unt ejitended o^-er the basin of the lower Fen Ho Ja 

nittll two or three gEnerationa lator, ™ ■ 
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eidered vital to the mireot peTfommint of the rites of ancestor 
voraMp; for deceased rolere received hoaore vaijiag ia degree 
according to their Temotenesa. Henoe it is likely that dmiog the 
interval of slightly over two himdied years between the founding 
of the Chou Dynasty and the beginning of the full bistoricel 
period—at a timOj too, when writing had long been known—the 
prinedj genealogies were pTcserved very nearly intact. 

Mencius, it is true, tells ns that the princes had before his time 
destroyed records injur ions or derogatory to themselves « It is 
extremely improbable, however, that they treated their pedigrees 
with anything but the most religious ca«; for tampering with these 
might bring down upon them the wrath of their departed ances¬ 
tors. Hence we may place ooneiderable reliance on the lists of 
princes who reigned over the Chinese feudal states prior to the 
middle of the ninth century B. c. 

It is of course not impossible that a few names may have dropped 
out from the lists as we have them now; in some instances, indeed, 
it seems certain that this has happened. But that it has occurred 
to any considerable extent is unlikely. The number of undated 
reigns in our first group, of seven states, varies within such narrow 
limits—from Mven to nine—that an approximately identical foun¬ 
dation-period for all is pretty dearly indicated. In our second 
group the number is the same for all; each state shows just five 
reigns between its founding and the middle of the ninth century 
a. C., BO that all four must have been estahliahed about the same 
time. 

The state of Wu, with its center at what was then the apex of 
the Yangtze delta, only comes definitely within the purview of his¬ 
tory with the aeoesaion of Shou ll&ng K in 535 B.c. A con¬ 
stant tradition, however, asserU that it was established, among a 
barbarian population, by T'ai Po, an elder brother of the grand¬ 
father of the founder of the Chou Dynasty.* There are many 
cogent reaaona for believing in the substantial truth of this accoimt, 
if not indeed in the actual historicity of T ai Po himself, and there 
are only negative ones against our doing so. 

Kow the Shth chi tells ns that from T'ai Po down to Shou M6ng 

*• Menetus, V, H, 2 (Eb 

■> The iffaia M, chap. XXXI, paMim, to T'ai Pc « fg the 

AoJilwts, Vm. i, however, lie is called ^ f$. 
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(ijiduBiYe, apparently) there were nineteen generationa.^ If we 
allow to theae their uatial Chioeae eatkaate of thirty years, and 
connt backward from the year 660 b. when Shou MSog-'a reign 
terminatedj we come to 1130 B, o* Am we haTe eeenj the " Bamboo 
Books give 1050 B. 0. as the date of the establishment of the Chou 
Dynasty j and T"ai Po^ as an elder brother of the grandfather of ite 
founder^ may well have lived eighty years earlier. Hence in this 
instance as in so many others^ the Shih chi and the "Bamboo 
Books support each other. 

We may now snmmarke the cbrooolog}' of the earlier Chou 
period^ and at the same time endeavor to Lmt it up, as far as our 
scanty evidence permite, with the course of events in the Occident* 

That the Chou Dynasty withdrew eastward from its seat in 
Shensi W lu 'i"7l b. o* m the result of an attack by a non- 
Chinese people from the northwest^ may be laken m an established 
fact* Now aiigbtly earlier there had arisen in the western steppe 
aone a centrifugal movement of peoples. Thia resulted in launch¬ 
ing hordes of mounted Cimmerians and Seyths against the civiliEed 
realms of the f^^ear East, who^se main reliance in battle had hitherto 
been the war-chariot. Exactly the same sequence of events occurred 
in China, and during the seme period. The Chinese of Chou 
times used a chariot^ often a quadrigoj but shortly after the 
expulsion of the royal house from its western seats we find cavalry 
coming into use among the Chinese atatea.*'^ This innovation was 
beyond question the result of contacts with Centrul Asiatic peoples. 
That these were due to the same disturbances which brought the 
CiMmerians and Scythians into eonthwestem Asia is more than 
likely* 

A couple of hundred years earlier, or about the middle of the 
tenth century a. c*^ there was a great resurgence of the Chou power, 
accompanied, apparently, by the founding of several new states,*® 
Two successive kings, Chao Wang IB I and Mn Wang who 

reigned, according to the ^ Bamboo Boobs**, from to 908 b. c,, 

“fl'AiA eki, cliap, XXXI, foL 2.b, 

“The earlint ChbiH^ cavdliy seeme to have bean iJrm«d with 
light Udm; it WM not until mromwl 300 ■, e. tbut herse-arch^ra began 
to be employed, in imiUttod of tba rteppe peopl*,, » ivt ■pecLHcally 
told, 

Sm Table, iieeoiid gmup of stmtoa. 
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pushed their oonquests far mxd wide. There seemfl little doubt 
that this period of reneTed state-founding waa m some waj con¬ 
nected with the military activitiea of these two rulers. 

The eaUbliahment of the Chou Dynasty itself^ by a group of 
invaders from the northwest, probably occurred^ as we have seen, 
about the middle of the eleventh century a. o. The few centuries 
immediateLy preceding were characteri^d by great turmoil and 
movetncnt of peoples in western Ada. These are believed to have 
been caused by an increase of aridity in the steppe region during 
the latter part of the second miUeoiuin a. o-^ That the invasion 
of China by the Chou was one of the consequences of this state 
of unrest seems probable, the more so as we are told that the Chou 
were themselves pushed eastward by attacks from peoples still fur¬ 
ther west during the goneratione immediately preoedrng their con¬ 
quest of China proper^ 

V 

The Chou Dynasty was preceded by that of the Shang^ The 
latter, as know from the Honan finds, had writing and kept 
records. It la altogether likely that some at least of the latter were 
preserved in the state of Sung, founded by a fitrbn of the fallen 
dynasty early in the reign of the second Chou king. Hence we 
need not beaitate to accept aa reliable iu their main outlines the 
accounts of the Shaugs which have come down to us. 

In determining the date when the Shang Dynasty began, the 
Honan finds have not as yet greatly aided us, save in one par¬ 
ticular. According to the “orthodox^ tradition, the Shang line 
abandoned the filial for the fraternal type of succession in the time 
of Chung Ting T? reigned, according to the Bamboo 
Bootfl^v from 1400 to 1392 B. c.“ But the Honan inscriptioiis 
reveal that the Sbaug practised fraternal inheritance from the 
first; that is, a deceased king was aueoeeded by his younger brothers 
in turn before the throne reverted to his sotIp 

Now the Bamboo Books here as elsewhere apparently more 
reliable than the ^^ orlhodoi ^^ tradition, give thir^ kings to the 
Shang Dynasty* Assigning that average of twenty years for each 
reign which holds good for the late feudal period in China, this 

Gf. C. Er F. Bjwtfl, fLoDdoiip laSS, p. 35fl. 

eiAij e^p. IUt tol. T-a. 
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would imply a duratioD for the dynasty of 600 years. But tJie 
Bamboo Books allow it only 508, from 155& to 1050 E. an 
average of slightly less than seventeen years. Apparently through* 
out this period of half a milleTiium some factor was at work 
shortening the lengths of reigns. Now such a result is precisely 
what we ^ouM eipeet from a form of fraternal inheritance. For 
a king^a brothera would as a rule be older than his sons, and would 
succeed to the throne at ages when leas expectation of life remained 
to them. 

Hence we might expeet^ n priori^ aomewhat shorter reigns under 
the Shang^ with their fraternal form of inheritance, than during 
the Chou periodj when sucession by primogeniture, although not 
universal among the statee, had nevertheleea become quite general. 
This ia another indication of the greater reliability of the ** Bam* 
boo Books as contrasted with the orthodox tradition, whieh 
assigns to the Shang twenty-eight kings reigning €44 Years, from 
l'J‘66 to 1122 E. a—an average of twenty-three years, a most im¬ 
probable figure under a fraternal type of succeegion. Therefore the 
date of 1556 b. u. as that of the beginning of the Shang Dynasty 
is probably not very far from corrects We should at least be fairly 
safe in assigning its rise to the sixteenth century 'b, c., instead of 
the eighteenth^ as the official chronology has it 

During the early centuries of the second millenium E. c* there 
oocurred in the Near East another period of upheaval and tur¬ 
moil. Among its consequences waa the appearance of the Kassites 
in Babylonia, of the Ilyksoa in Egypt, and perhaps of the Yedic 
Indiana in the Pan jab. AH these, without exception, were chariot- 
fighting and bronie-ufiing peoples. So too wore the Shang. 
Archaeological research proves that they had bronze weapons; 
and the inscriptions show that they had the chariot, apparently, 
from the form of the archaic character, a higa,^ 

Nevertheless it is unlikely that the Shang were themselves in¬ 
vaders from any great diotajace. The Shik efttny or ‘'Book of 
Odes in epeafcing of them before they had established themoelves 
in power, eays, '‘^Fomerly, in the Middle Age, there was (a time 


■■Cf. Frank H. dmlfantp '' Early Chinese Writing " of 

MwKum, toI, Iv, do, 1, Pi. XV, No. 206, where tfao character ii 
ihowu in varloui ancient forma. 
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of) shaking and peril," “ This suggeets the possibility that the 
Shangj like their auccessors the Chou, bad been forced into their 
later scats by some vie a tergo before whidi they had to flee."* At 
all evenU, the balance of pTOhability seems to bo that the Sbang, 
some centuries before their rise to power, oocnpiad the extreme 
southwestern part of the modem Shansi ill W;” that they 
migrated thence to the district of Shang ® (whence their dynastic 
name) in aoutheastern Shensi gl! W;" ““d that they finally de¬ 
scended the Talley of the Lo Ho into the great plain of north¬ 
ern China where they established themselves, apparently among the 
people known later as the Eastern Yi 

When these events took place is a qaestion upon which we have 
as yet hot little light, Almost our only tangible cine is a passage 
in the Shih cAt"" which enumerates, from Hsieh the miracu¬ 
lously conceived ancestor of the Shangs, to Ch'Sng T'ang ^ 
the founder of their dynasty, fourteen names, If we allow to 
these the average of eeventoen years which we found to apply to 
their descendants the Shang kings, as recorded in the “Bamboo 
Books", we srive at a date of around IflOO b. c. (14 x IT^233, 
plus 1553) as approximately the earliest period to which the Shang 
familr legends peached. 

VI 

There still remains the question of the Hsia Dynasty, as it is 
traditionally called. The recorded statements concerning that 


'«SftiA- fMng, scet. JSfAosj «n»p 'S' ® *4* 5 ^ ® 

** An wrthjquftlse may bo ujeajit; bat this on tbe whole seems lew 
probable, 

" Cf. Chavsjines, Op. fiSt., VoL I, p, 173, n. 3, 

■■ fiat A chi, ebap. HI, fol. lAi and el. Cbavanues, op, eit., VoU Ip. ITt, 


IL. 

•■The oon-Chinese people known ss tbs Yi ^ inhibited the eastern 
and seaboard portions of the qountrr* and seem to have been lit wm- 
toot with the BTchnic Chinew elvitiwtlon from a very early time. TIwib 
H encius, IV, ii, 1 (11, apwks of Shun JJ. a mythical ruler ascribed to 
Um time before the Chioesa dynastje period, u being "a man of the 
Eastern Yi " H jt A ' »tro»gly 

influinwd by them. In later times, alter the Yi proper had been absorbed 
by the Chinew eulture-greup, their name was looaely applied to van™ 
nppd^hineso p«pl«. " chap. HI. fol. l-b ff. 
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** dynasty ” are of such a character that little reliance can be placed 
upon them^ imd nothing whatever regarding it has been revealed 
aa yet by archaeology. The official chronology assigns to the Haia 
period a duration of 439' years B. c.). The Bamboo 

Books” give it 431 years (10B9-1558 B* cO. This dose approxima¬ 
tion between our sources^ for such a remote period^ looks suapicious. 
But it goes even further ; for the two vereions also agree in attribut¬ 
ing to the Hsia seventeen kings, and they both assert that an inter- 
regnmn of forty years began about three-quarters of a century after 
the establiehinent of the dynasty. Further, as has often been 
noied^ many statements about the Hgia Dynasty parallel strikingly, 
even in matters of detail, others recorded of the Shang. 

All these faets^ taken together^ hint pretty strongly that a 
fabricated history ” of the Hsia^ inspired iu part at least by that 
of the Sbang, was compiled sometime before the middle of the 
Chou Dynasty* to supply the lack of real records. It was this* 
apparently^ which formed the basis for the statements concerning 
the Haia in both the official version and the Bamboo Books”. 
Hence the very existence of a Hsia Dynaaty has sometimes been 
questioned and the Chinese Bronze Age civilization has been 
bought to have begun with the advent of the Sbang, not long 
before the middle of the second millenium b. a” 

This seems hardly |q^fiahle. That some solid basis—at the 
very least a genuine folk-recollection—underlay the traditional 
view, seems certain. The legends about the Hsia are localized 
mainly in southwestern Shansi, in the valley of the lower F6a Ho* 
just above its confluence with the Yellow River. Here the mythical 
Ta Yii (perhaps most likely a water-god of the region)* the 
reputed founder of the Hsia Dynaaty* is said to have had hia 
capital* at or near the present H&ia Hsien J JK(. The region 
just across the Pin, between it and the Huang Ho, was in lato 
pre-Christian times still called Ta Haia I nr Great Hsia.” 
The Hsia were regarded as having founded the Chinese Bronze 
Age Civilization. Thus the Li chi say"Hsia created and Tin 
(i.e., the Shangs) maintained.” Chin the state which early 

**Cf. Y. K. Tinj?, How Chiuii iKquIrea ber Civil iutlou/' %inpo*tuirt 
of Uhw^K Cvttitr^r SlunghaL IQBl, p. 3. 

CniaTUUtH, op. dt, voL II* p, 148, n. S. 

^•Li m, eiiap. vnr, ia £?*•!. lb 5 ij, gt g. 
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in the laet nuUemum b. c, grew up in the region about which the 
Hsia legenda clu&ter^ uaed the " ealendar of the ELaia which 
Confucius regarded aa the preferable one*®* 

Again^ the ruling classes of the variotis Chinese states of the 
later Bron^ Age*^ were often referred to, collectively, as “ the 
H&ia" Moreover* feudal lords of the Ssfi elan, that 

to which the Hsia kingE were said to have belonged* are found in 
historical times in both the wcateni and the eastern portiona of 
the Chinese area.'*- Among those seated in the east during the 
Confueisn period were the princes of a small feudal state, that of 
Chti 4E situated not far from the point where the three modem 
provinces of Honan, Shantung* and Kiangsn converge. Of this 
state the Ts^ chuan says* “ Ch^i is a remnant of Hsia* but has 
approached the Eastern Ch% like Chin* retained the use 

of the Hfiia calendar/* It is also mentioned, repeatedly, as keep¬ 
ing to the rites of the Hsia.” ** 

Hence there appear to be solid grounds for believing in the 
former existence of a Hsia " dynasty " of some soft* as well as for 
thinking that its rise was connected with the advent of the Bronze 
Age in China. But for such a remote and poorly documented 
period, it would be hopeleae to attempt any caleulatioiie baaed upon 
the alleged number or duration of reigns. Our best clue is prob¬ 
ably that passage in the Shih chi, already cited in connection with 
the Shaugs, which gives fourteen names from Baich, the mythical 
founder of that family, to Ch'eng T^ang* the founder of the Shang 

** Aaalecte, XV, x, 2. In the "HMa" whatever its ori^Bp the 

y&BX began with tbe aeeond lunar moutli after that in which fell the winter 
EolAtiee. 

•■The use of bronse for the manufaeture of uteiiaila and weapons in 
Ohma was gradual I j repleeed liy that of iron duriEg the lut half of the 
Ia9t mllleniuni U.O. 

*^Cf.p e.g., tlie Tto thuan^ IV, h 2j alto the Skih cAi, chap. (ol. S a. 

■**€f. HchtL Maspero, “T^gende* mythalggiqiiK? dans Ic Cheti kina,^ 
Joum. 1924 ^ 7 ^. 

‘»Tso eSuaftp IX. xxlx, this 

” approach " tp tbs Eastern Y\ has a geographical or a cuLtural Bigniacauce 
ia imcertain; the former seeiiui more Hhslj on the face of itp but Chinese 
Bcholara usually take it In the latter sense, 

“ Li cAi, chap. VIT. lA i, 5. 

** Cf.| e. g.p Anal ., Ill, 9; Doctrine of the Mean, XXVIII* B; the Li oAi* 
chap. VII^ Li ii, 1. 
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DyuBAty* For Hsieh^ who as we have seen was apparently eupposed 
to have lived some where aroond 1300 b. c., i& also eaid to have beea 
a contemporary of Ta Yii, the no less jnytbieal founder of the 
Heia Dynasty,*" Hence we may perhaps ascribe to the beginnicig 
of the latter approiimately the same date* 

Whether the Bronze Age civilization appeared in China at that 
timej or, as hae been sxiggested by a recent writer, about a ceuttoj 
later^ is a question foreign to the subject of this paper; for it 
would involve the disousfiion of cultural rather than chronological 
problems. We may only say here that the Shang themselves seem 
not to have cstabhahed themselves in the Chinese plain as whoUy 
alien invaders^ but rather as one of the groups then oocupyiug what 
waa perhaps the original Chinese culture-area, in southwestern 
Shanfli lH w. And since they are known to have been in the 
Bronze Age, it seuis a fair inference that the same civilJ^tion waa 
the common property even then, as we know it was later, of the 
Haia ^ I as a whole^ 

In any case wc may regard the advent of s Bronze Age type of 
culture in China as having taken place during the first half of the 
second milleuium B* or, roughly, about the same time that it was 
appearing in various regions of northern and northwestern Europe. 

It is perhaps significant that both historians and climatologists 
agree in attributing to the centuries around 2000 B. 0. a prolonged 
period of drought, accompanied by a widespread dispersion both 
of enltnres nud of peoples, which affected nearly every portion of 
the North Temperate Zone of the Old World.*^ 

VII 

We may now summarize briefly the results of our study of the 
chronology of ancient China—of the San Tai H f? or Three 
Dynasties", m the period is termed by Chinese scholars. 

There is no doubt^ save in matters of detail, as to the course of 
events from the middle of the ninth century b, d. onward. The 
further back we go before that time, the gTealer do our uncertain¬ 
ties become. Several independent lines of investigation nnite to 
suggest that the Chou invasion occurred during the middle of the 

**ShMh chihff, lect SHnff tunff, it, Ij &Kih ehap. HI, fol. l a. 

Brooka, op. cit,. pp, 358, 
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eleventh century before our era. The rise of the preceding dy- 
ti$£ty that of the Shang ^Yio)^ seems in all probability to have 
taken place about five hundred years earlier, or during the aixteenth 
century b. c. 

Regarding the Hsia dynasty", in the total lack of any archaeo- 
logical evidencej it h possible to reach only the moet tentative 
eondnsions. ifo trace haa ever been found of any gradual evolu¬ 
tion of a Broii 7 ,e Age civiibation on Chinese soih It appears iveE 
developed from the very first; and, as has been pointed out^ it was 
closely similar in its fundamental elements to that of the Near 
East at the same period.** Its ad vent in China seems on the whole 
most likely to have occurred two or three centuries after the begin¬ 
ning of the second millenium b.cj. Whether it was that event 
which was remembered in legend and tradition as "the founding 
of the Hsia Dynasty only further eicavation can determine. 
More than that, in the light of our present knowledge, it would 
be unsafe to say^ 


"*Bcrthold l*uhr^ ^ Some FimdamraUl Idw of CMneBe Ouiturep" 
/ournaZ of VuL V, 191^1015, pp- 1B0-1?4+ 
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A of Indian Philosophy. By SiiaENDTUNATH: DAsaurrA. 

V 0 I&, I {repriniid from Ist ed-j 193B) and II. Cambridge: 
University PbesSj New York: iLiciiiLi^ic anu Co* 1932* 
Pp. AVI -h 52S and li + 620. 

This is a very ambitions work^ imeqnalled in its field ae to range 
and magnitude. The first volnme covered the beginningfl of phil" 
osophy in India; Bnddhiat and Jaiua philosophy; Sankhys and 
Toga, Nyaya and Vaiiefiika^ Mimafisa, and partially the Tedinta 
of Sankara. It is how repriuted, apparently irithout change; at 
least fldthout alteration of statements which the author no longer 
accepts, 60 that at times the second volnme is incoDsietcnt with the 
first; soch inconaistendes arc sometimes serious, and may yet 
remaiiL unnoticed in either volume*^ The second volume, now 
issued after a lapse of ten years, contains only four very long chap¬ 
ters* One concludes the subject of the school of Sankara. The 
fiecond treats the Yogavasistha, a momstie treatise very popular in 
India but comparatively little knowu in the West* The third deals 
with speculation in the medical schoola^ ^ important subject 
which has hitherto seldom been brought into its proper relation to 
general Indian philosophy. The fourth treats the Bbagavad Giti.* 
At least three other volumes are planned by the author. They arc 
intended to deal with the Pancaratra system^with RamaiiujR, and 
other non-Sjinkara schools of Yedinta, with the Puranas, with 
VaUabha and other Vaisnava schools, with the Saiva, Sakta, and 
Tantric schools, with Indian aesthetics, the phitoBophy of law^ and 
“ religious systems that have louud their expressioD in some of the 
leading vernaculars of India.^' 

L 4ei dates tile BliagRTad GLt4 Lu tJie Rrst or century d. €. 

and says tliat it is liter thiB the Brahma-sRtraa, because it referi to them 
{tbinlting oi Gitl 10. But IL 549 ff.+ without mentioD of this previous 
statement miikes the GltS pre-Buddhistie ind says that 13. 4 ” boa to be 
ttEAled u in mterpolatiou nr Interpreted differently'^ (i rather casual 
way of diamlasing the matter 1}. 1 believe that Sankara is right in referring 
the word Brahroa-aOtra at Giti 13, 4 to the Upaiii:^ds, and that what we 
caU tb# Brahma-fatra is later than tbe GitA ; hut that there is no good 
ground for eduaideriDg the GIU pre-Buddhistle. Such a theory can perhaps 
not he disproved, but it can certainly not be proved. 
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Edfferlon^ A History of JftJma PhUosopky 

An ambitious program thisl One muat certainly admire the 
courage and industry of any one vho even attetnpts it. Much of 
the ground is almost or quite unknown eJtoept thru the original 
sources, and even they to some extent eiuat only in manuacript. 
The author is therefore largely a pioneer, and it is hardly fair to 
expect his work to be definitive; indeed he modestly disclaims this 
title (1. 4f0- 1“ general hia aim has been to devote his main 

attention to exploration of the relatively unknown. This is very 
sensible, and from the scholarly Indologieal standpoint most 
desirable, tho it reffults in some uneveness, in the slighting of 
comparatively important matters, and diminishes the usefulness 
of the work as a reference-book, especially for outsiders. Thus, 
the author himself truly says (1. ii) that his treatment of Vedie 
and Brahmana speculation is "very slight." It is also con- 
Tentional and hardly even modem: it is apparently based mainly 
on setMudary sources, and not always on the best ones. Even the 
Upani^ds are treated rather perfunctorily and not at all in an 
original way. For a different reason northern Buddhism U pre¬ 
sented largely from secondary sources; here the reason lies in the 
iuaccessibility of many of the primary texts (known only in Chi¬ 
nese and Tibetan, which the author does not command). 

With these exceptions, howewr, the authoFs work, for better or 
for worse, is at least bis own. This applies even to some subjects, 
notably the Bhagavad Gita, on which a large secondary literature 
exists. This secondary literature has been very nearly ignored by 
the author, who has chosen to give his own interpretation based on 
direct study of the sources. The method has both advantages and 
disadvantages. Some common and widespread errors are avoided, 
and some important and generally ignored truths are brought out. 
On the other hand, one who wanders alone “like a rhinoceros” 
sometimes stumbles into pits from which a competent fellow-traveler 
could have extricated him. A good example is the treatment of 
the guiias of prairii, I- Dasgupia sees correctly that 

they are “snbstsnoea, not quaUties”. But he flounders hopelessly 
in trying to explain the term gnrnj he offers several alternative 
explanations, all quite wrong, when the correct one might have 
been got from almost any Sanskrit dictionary or secondary work 
dpjilmg with “Sankhya". Guna means primarily “strand (of 
a rope) " a meaning which the author docs not even mention, hut 

4 
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from which quite obviously tho *^Sankliya” use of the word is 
derived: the guim are the strandswhich together lua^e up 
material nature”, just as strandB woven together make 

up a rope. 

Hia elaboi^te treatment of the Bhagavad Gita shows at different 
times the same strength and weakness. He ia one of the very few 
who have seen the (to me) obvious truth that the word s^fnkh^a^ 
in the GitH, does not mean the traditional Samkhya philosophy ” 
(II. 476, ef, 455ff.)^ but rather a ''way of (gaining salvation by) 
knowledge The reviewer was the first to prove this, in an article 
‘"The meaning of Sankhya and Yoga”, American Jourml of 
Philology 45 (19S4), 1 ff.* But Mr. Dasgupta (p. 458) weakeua 
the case and shows igiioranee of the facts when he says that in 
other parts of the Mohabharata, ^dnkhya means the traditional 
school of thought Later called by that name, or some similar school- 
Just the opposite ia the case, as 1 proved L c. There la, I believe, 
not a single occurrence in the entire epic (certainly not in the well 
known philosophic parts) of such a use of the word s^nkhyan 

WTiile tlie author is right on the meaning of the word Sankhya 
in the Gita, he fails lamentably on its pendant Yoga/- and thereby 
vitiates a very considerable part of hia interpretation^ for this, of 
course, is a word of fundamental importance in the Glia. He takes 
it to mean union and most commonly union (with God or 
Brahman or the pamfn^(man)” Jtow it is true, as the author 
says, that is used in various senses in ihe Gita; but it happens 
that never once is it used in the meaning of " union”. The notion 
of “union with God” (or p^rant^man, etc.) is a very common 
one in the Gita (and in the Moksadharma and other works of the 
period), but never anc& in u/Jif of them, so far as I have been able 
to find (and I have searched earnestly). Is the word yoga naed of 
such “union”. The emancipated soul “goes to, attains” God 
etc,, or is “ fixed ” in Him, or “ secs " Him, or even attains “ same- 
nesa, likeness” with Him; but not once is the 

noun yoga, or the verb yuj, or the participle yukia, or any deriva¬ 
tive of this root, ui»ed with “ God” or “ Brahman ” or pamniAiman 
or the like in <lependence upon it. ^Ir* Dasgupta assumes that the 

" Charpedtier Hcfniirkii on ths BlUL^avod^ltOt.^ Jndi4d 

Anft^iSrv 50 (1030), p. 4 of reprint)i unquolifledlf aceepta my article, 
which li* dndrribefi aa “ incontrox^ertiblt/' 
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latter nouna arc " underetoodwith yoga. But the texts fre¬ 
quently express the idea he has in mind in plain words, and slwaya 
by different words, neTer by yoga! The standard meaning of yoga 
in the Gita and other philosophic texts of its period is disciplined 
activity, earnest systematic striving, practical effort (towards 
salvation) It is a practical method, a means of seeking salva- 
tion by doing something, contrasted with SSnkhya, the method 
of gsiniug salvation by pure Jcnots!edge (which, in the Gita and 
often elsewhere, is felt as implying Temmeiation of all action). 
The precise nature of the thing to be done, the efforts to be made, 
nnder the yoga method, may vary. In the Gita it is regularly 
“ anattached " or dismtereated performance of normal acts as re¬ 
quired by ^ dutyIn the Jlok^dharma it is another sort of 
action. But it is always action, effort, disciplined activity. From 
this, by a slight extension, it comes to mean simply ‘'method, 
process, way ’* in general, as in jnAna^yoga, the " way of knowledge " 
of the followers of Sankhya; in the same context with this term, 
the "way of disciplined activity of the foUowera of Yoga (in the 
above sense) has to be more clearly specified as tarmo-yo^o, " way 
of action" (Gita 3. 3). So in 13. 34, with which Dssgupta has 
much unnecessary trouble (p. 456); sUnJehyena yogena means 
simply “by the Sankhya method”, ciactlj the same as jiuina- 
yogeiia 3. 3,* 

There are other points on which I should like to take issue with 
Mr. Dasguptn in his treatment of the Giti; but most of them are 
implied in my own book ( 7 ’^# Bhagavad Oita, Chicago, 1936); 
and 1 must bring this review to a cloee. I wish that Mr. Dasgupta 
had studied the other philoeopbic parts of the Mababharata, notably 
the Moksadharma section; this is an important field, which at 
least in these two volumes is ignored. It would have helped him 
to improve his treatment of the Gita, for the ideas of both are 
largely Bimilar, and at least they belong clearly to the same period, 
I wish also that in his treatments of the late scholastic specula¬ 
tions, wito their endless and often pretty puerile dialectic, he had 
not So largely contented himself with teprodueing in full or in 
summarv what the Sanskrit texts aay, but hod introduced more 
order into the chaos, .\a it is, much remains turbid, and the gen- 

•S« my article tiled above, w|t«ti*11y pp. STfT.: Charpentier, ZliilQ. 
«5. 8M f.: Hopkins, JAOS. 33, 334. 
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eral imprefisioii may^ I fear, not convert those ecepticfl who doubt 
the importance of all Indian thought (cf. I. 3f.). Occasionally 
the author ]K>]nts out the ahsurditiee into which even the beet of 
these scholasticfl (even Santara) too often fall j; but these cases are 
regrettably rare* Id general he simply lets them speah for them- 
selves. This is no doubt congervative^ but it leaves the final work 
still to be done; one feels at times that one is reading a sonroe- 
book for a history of Indian philosophy^ rather than the history 
itselL—^Each volume has an indetj but there is no bibliography, 
and bibliographical references in the footnotes are e^rtiremely 
scant)'. 


The Mahdifhdmta- For the first time eritifsUy edited by Yishstj 
S. Soxtuankae, Ph.D. Adiparvan: Faacieulc 5, Poona: 
Bhandaeica:^ OniENtAL Keseauch Ikstitute, Pp. 

401-640. 

This is much the largest fascicule yet issued in this monumental 
and admirable work, and brings the large Adiparvan (Book I) 
within measurable distance of completion. Dr. Sukthankar in¬ 
forms me by letter that the sixth and last fascicule of this Parvan 
will be issued shortly. It wiU, I understand, oontain not only the 
rest of the text as accepted by the editor, but also the numetons 
long insertions in various recensions which he rejects ae spurioug. 
It will thug complete the record of the manifold tradition of the 
Adiparv^an in all its ramifications. 

I can add nothing to the words of praise which I have expressed 
in reviews of previous fascicules, and which have been echoed by 
more competent judges. Indeed the chorus of enthuaiaatic approval 
with which the scholarly world has aMogt unanimoDsly greeted this 
work b most striking, tho not surpHsing to one who has examined 
it carcfuUy. I know of only two exceptions, and am obliged to 
consider both of them unimportant and rather captious, subscrib¬ 
ing heartily to the opinion of Chaqwntier, OLZ 2T6 f. Pro¬ 
test should particularly be entered againat the suggestion that 
Suktbankar conceives his work as a reconstruction of the "Dr- 
Mahabhflrata I can only suppose that the distinguished scholar 
who made this accuaatiau had read with insufficient attenfion the 
work he was undertaking to review, Siikthankar seems to me to 
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hftve made it ver}'^ clear that he makes no eqch daim. Uia 
modcfltj prevents him from sayings but I will venture to say^ that 
it is nevertheless nnlikdy that the world will ever see any much 
doser approaeb to that ideal but impossible desideratum. Granted 
that it may be ealledj in a BeDse, only a Poona recension of the 
llbh,j tliat Poona rocension^' is obviouslyj in numerous im¬ 
portant respects, a much older and (in the scholarly Bonee) better 
form of the epic than any other edition or any known manuscripts 
Moreover, bU important divergences are or will be contained in the 
elaborate Critical Apparatus and Appendices; bo that everything 
a scholar could want to know about the Mbh. tradition will he 
found here* As to the ** Ur-Mahabharata^', we do not even know 
that tliere ever was anything which could properly be described by 
that nanae. 

The Kashmirian version continue$ to constitute the most im¬ 
portant support for the edited test. Noteworthy are the omissions, 
with K, of Bombay ed. cha* Ufi, 140, 149, and parts of ISS, 
129, X3B, and J4!^ Of Bpecial interest is the diaappearan<je, with 
B of the only mention in the epic of the story that Dhrtarastra 
appointed Tudhi^hira his heir apparent^ passing over his own 
hundred sons; a most implausible incident, which should hence¬ 
forth be treated as an obviously secondary attempt to bolster up the 
weak case for the Pandava bfothers+ It should be remarked that 
there is usually other evidence against these passages, besides the 
omiasion in K. Particularly Mj the MaJayaJam reoenaion, has sev¬ 
eral striking agreements with K, a fact all the more impressive 
beesnse SI haila from a province at the opposite end of India from 
K and belongs to the Southern recenaion. Thus, M aupporta K in 
omitting the fipurious parts of B 128 and 129 (see p- 532; the 
editor fails to mention this in his Editorial Note).—The Kani- 
kanitij B140, is omitted not only in K, but in K^mendra's 
Bharatamanjari, the Javanese iibh., and Devabodha^s ancient com^ 
mentary; and, according to Sukthanksr, in the Telugu adaptation 
of Kannaya, This last stateiucnt is disputed by P- P. S- Sastri in 
his edition of the Southern Mbh., Adiparvan (Madras, IMl), II, 
p. xiviif.; Sastri says that Nannaya clearly refera to the Kani- 
kanTti, I have no meana of determining the truth of this question; 
but assuming that Sastri is right, there remains plenty of evidence 
to make ua suspect the chapter, besides its omiaaion in K. In addi- 
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tion to that already cited^ the passage is only a replica of a later 
passage;, in the ^ntiparvan^ whence it was prefiiunably copied into 
the Adi; auch dnplicatioos are geaerally gpurions. 

The ever-increasing number of cases in which passages auapiciona 
on other grounds are omitted in K con Gnus the growing conviction 
that K is, on the whole, probably the beat recension we have* and 
that Sukthankar is well justified in giving it exceptional weight- 
This doea not, of course, mean that it ia to be followed blindly* 
It U especially K^s oinis^o pi^ that arc importantj as Sukthankar 
shows in his judicious Editorial Note- ^^With the posaibie excep¬ 
tion of the KasmTri version all other versions are indiscrifflunately 
eonflated-^^ I think this statement has now been amply proved. 
It remains to be seen whether later parts of the text will show 
that even K haa been ** conflated j that, T take it, is what Suk- 
thaukar means by speaking of it as a " possible " exception. 

Yale University. EltANKLIN EOGEaTOSf. 


Tfte Shflh NitJnah of Ftrdou-'iij. with ^4 illustrations from a fifteenth 
century manuscript formerly in the Imperial Library, Delhi, 
and now in the possession of the Eoyal Asiatic Society. De¬ 
scribed by J. V. S. WiL^iNsos, with an introdaetion on the 
paintings by LA^'nuNCE Binyox, Tjondon: IxorA SooiErv, 
IB 31. Pp. BB. 

The reproductions, many of which are in color, make accessible 
an exquisite series of Timurid paintings hitherto almost nnknown 
to students of Persian artn Believing rightly that '^for the ap- 
preciation of Timurid painting some understanding of the inci¬ 
dents depicted is essentialilr. Wilkinson devotes most of the 
apace to drama and meaningMr. Binyon, foUowing a brief 
outline of the history of Persian painting, comments on the pic¬ 
tures reproduced, from the standpoint of form. On p. xv the 
douvention of the high horizon hidden hill peaks, and the vertical 
projection or perspective a ch^val which underlies this formula, 
are referred to as 'Makeu from Chinese painting'*; but this seems 
to be a needless assumption, since the method is iVaiatic rather than 
specifically Persian or ChincBe. It is used already in 2\ssyriari art, 
appears constanUy in Indian art from its ^beginnings'* (i.c. in 
the second centun^ E. C* when permanent material was first em- 
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ployed, preserving the then current phase of an already old tradi¬ 
tion) onwards (cf. my History of Indian funi fadonesian Artf figs. 
127, 166) ; it is a part of the grammar of j\siatic art nt all times. 

Museum o( FIue Arts, Bostun, CoOMAEASWAinf, 


tier emfge ^riecftiscAe oua ieji ostlichen Randge- 

bielen des Mit BeHragen avm Eigentwms’ utid 

Ffandbegriff nach griechischen and Drimtalisehfn Rcchten. 
By PaL'I, KoeciIaKBB, VoL XL II of the dSAandluFijen der 
PhUologisch-histoniichea KliKse der Sdchstscbea .dl'affemis 
der Wissenachaften. Leipzig: S. Hihzei, 1931. Pp, Tui-f- 
122 . 

Legal documents form a large proportiop of the insetiptionfi that 
have been discovered in course of recent excavations in the Near 
Plfl fft These additions to the legal sources previously accumulated 
are not only considerable in volnnie, but aUo—what is far more 
important—quotable for their variety. Since nrcbaeologlsts have 
been concentrating of late on the peripherieB of the ancient culture 
landfl of Babylonia and Assyria, it is natural that the new soureea 
should reflect the legal concepts and usages current among the 
peoples who for many centuries were the neighbors of the Sum¬ 
erians and the Assyrians. The new material has many points in 
common with the documents from ITesopotaBiia proper^ but the 
divergences arc no less numerous and vastly more interesting. 

For the elucidation of this type of documents a thorough legal 
training must be combined with a sound AseyTiological background. 
This explains why such teams as that of Kohler, the jurist, and 
Ungnad, the philologist, shared for a long time the work on the 
legal material from the period of Hammurabi. Koschaker has the 
rare and enviable training that enables him to control both depart¬ 
ments. Moreover, he knows how to convey his own etitfausiasm 
for the subject to his students and his readers. The result has 
been a series of stimulating and often fundamental contributions 
both by Koschaker himself and by the membera of the school that 
has grown up about him. 

In 1929 Koschaker published his Neve Ireilschriftlkhe Rechis- 
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nrkunden ous dsr in which he diBcussed the 

Kirkuk documcutB published up to then^ ae well ae the middle- 
A&gyrisii texts from Ashuf^ With some expert philologieal fifisist- 
ance from Laudsberger he was able to Eolve in that work many of 
the knotty problems which the new texta presented. It licfi in the 
uature of things that a pioneering work ahohld require subsequent 
modification in a number of dctaiU^ In his latest publication 
Kofichaker not only takes up many new probleinSj but he is also 
able to extend or modify several of his previous solutions- 
The new work is divided between Greek texts from Dura- 
Europofi and the cuneifonn materid from Susa and Kirkuk. Very 
instructive is the author^a treatment of a parchment contract of 
loaHj which was published by Rostovtzev and Wellea in the Fofe 
Cliis&icdl vol. II. An interesting parallel is drawn between 

the antichretic provisions of tbe Dura contract and the pcrBonal- 
documenta from KuzL In both instances we are deal¬ 
ing with cases of service antichresis^ i, the interest on the loan 
is covered by the work of the debtor. 

The juridical construction of the lidennuiu texts h diaeuased in 
ch* IV- Tbc author gives up the etj'mology of the word which 
he had previonsly advocated/ and which the present reviewer had 
independently rejected.'^ Hie new translation of tbe word as 
usufruct, use ** (p. S7) fits indeed all instances in which the term 
is found; I do not feeh however, that it represents tbe primary 
meimmg^ and T expect to discuss the subject in detail in the near 
future. An aw^ham (thus instead of ntpiAnni^ cf. Nuxi 

III 273. 11) is strictly apeaking one tenth of a homer. The 
assumption that iurrontnio is Hurrian (p, 88, line 21) i^ unneces- 
aaryj the word corresponds to Akkadisn surrts^ “apeedily^ forth¬ 
with^^* There are several other instances in the Xuxi texts where 
an Akkadian word is given a Hurrian endingj tbe author hitmelf 
has hinted at such a posflibUity in OLZ, 1932^ p, 404 b. 

Pp. 00 IT. deal with the €mp~t<Aal trangactions from Susa, which 
represent a type of pawn. It ia very remarkable that although this 
transaction is mentioned m the Code of Hammurabi {49-S2>, the 

^VoL SXXIX of tie Abhandlunff£^n der phiSgUffisioh'histoTiwiitn Klasac 
der Akademia d^r Wwtfuchafl^. 

■Ibiduin ISl. 

VinAtcaf of Amprmn St^h^ioh 0 / OrieHlat to|. X, 3(1. 
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doeumentaTy evidence for it comes from Elam and not from Baby¬ 
lonia. It IS not at all impossible that Hanmnirabi incorporated in 
this inatatLoe a concept of the Elamitic law, in which case we would 
have here a further example of the iadebtednefis of Babylonia to 
her neighbors. While admitting this poesibilityj Ko^aker is 
careful not to eommit himself on the subject in view of the 
paucity of the availablo aoiiicea. 

To those who are acquainted with KoschakGr^s previotis contribu¬ 
tions there is no need to point out that the author^a style is lucid 
and that his arguments are always challenging and stimnlating. 


EzcAvAiii^ris Nmi vol. II: The archwes of ShUn^aUshup, mn of 
the Jtinjf. Harvard SerieSj. toL IX, By Bobebx H. 

Pfeiffeu* Cambridge: Haevabd XjNrrEEaiTX Fsess, 1&32. 
Pp. saw, pi. m 

The study of sckcalled Kirkuk (Ilnzi) documents baa now 
reached a comparatively advanced stages The first five hundred 
teita to be publiahed Berved to acquaint ua generally with the his¬ 
torical, social, and economic background of the SemitiEed Hurrian 
colonies east of the Tigris* In the course of these preliminary 
studies many problems were enoountered which could not be 
answered satisfactorily on the basis of the material discovered thus 
far* In many instances a virtnsl impasse has been reached that 
only fresh sources could help to overcome. It is for this rea^n 
that further publications of the Nusi documents are awaited so 
eagerly; the contribution of Dr. PMffer is certain to meet with a 
wann reception. 

The majority of the teiis are presented in autographed copies 
(nos, 1-120); nos. 121-158 are given in tran^liternliou* The 
volume is introduced with a brief characterization of the contenU 
of each tablet (pp. vii-^3d). 

The copying ia thoroughly competent, and the editorship is alto¬ 
gether satisfactory. In text 11 it should have been indicated that 
the first line ia mi&siiig. In 23.13 a ^^sicl ’^ would have been 
welcome: text reads i-n^anrdin-ii^-iu^ where tpalteAlu is expected. 
In 22. IS the reader wiU recognize the form i-pd-ixir. A “ eid is 
also missing in 21: the il at the end of that line sorely belongs 
to the end of the line that follows. 
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With aome of Dr. PfeifFert iDtroductory somniftrie^ the re¬ 
viewer 18 not in complete agteenaenL In text 4 inkaru is surely 
hn8bandm9b;p farmer,” and not gardener," In the names 
tranaliterated m (5) and (20) the first ayl- 

lable shonld have been read Shnk; this h Bbnndantly clear from 
Buch testa aa Chiera, Nhai 303 (Ptitlirufiofia of iho Baghdad 
Sohoot^ voL HI) I where the same name ia written In 

line 9, and MUS-ri-ia m line 3. In 13 A. and S. do not deliver 

to Sh. the eerrant in qu^tion, but enter the house of Sh. as 

eecnritj pending the return of the servant The meaning of 
i/suindtum (no* 23) is explained in the Annual of the American 
Schools of Orientat Restarch X. 37; for confimiatioa cf. Chiera^ 
Nuzi III 297. 24 (written with the ideogram mosak). Test 34 
really informs u£ that Manaia^ the manager of the property of Sh¬ 
in the city of Paharraahe, hands over the management to a group 
of five men, who are approved by Sh. The reason for the with¬ 
drawal of Oanaia is old age {inanna anShu altlb). In 94 we have 

in reality a memorandnm for uae in an im¬ 

pending lawenit* In 149 the recipient of the sheep is Ilimahi^ son 
of llann. In 113 the summary mentions Biennamush^ while the 
transliteration hae Biennaeir (the latter 18 correct). 

We are gratefnl to Ur. Pfeiffer for the Ineltieion in his volume 
of a number of transliterated texts. Againet certain inconsietenciee 
in the tranflliteTntion I Avish to register a mild demurrer. The 
editor has adopted (and, 1 beUeve:. wisely) the system of Thuteau- 
Dongin. Now that system eonmiits its followers to a transUtera- 
lion meant to be ehmologicaj wherever possible. Hence words like 
hi-bc-ul-ii (144-1) should have been written (from 

connected with Semitic padlu), especially since the 
Nnziaus had no sign for pe. Similarly h&-aq-nu (connected with 
Akk. should have been Bubstituted for pa^k-nu (passim); 

su-pd^l (144- 12, IT) for ku-ba-al; U-qi {lU. 11, etc.) for il-gi; 

for [an]-nu^du, 15.5. To be sure, this practice must 
not be carried too far- When we find stt-ii-ir for iatir^ it is obvious 
^flt the Kurians pronounced the word with s, which should be left 
in translitetation^ something that the present reviewer failed to do 
in previoua publications. 

When It comes to Sumerian ideograms there is no reason to 
deny them their Akkadian equivalenta. Thue Aff.NA **lead" 
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should have b^n written anatu, partienlarly aince the word is 
often spelled out in these texts. AN*XA*QAR should appear as 
dtmiUj and KLBAL is establislied as i&6aJ(a)^afti (cf. HSS V 
27 * 30 ; 68 . 22 ). 

The iinpEjrtfliice of the texts publbhcd in the present volume 
can hardly be overstated. In a review one can call attention to 
only a few salient points. Texts 14j IS^ and 47* show definitely 
that ptihi^^aru denotes a kind of exchange; 35 is perhaps to be 
added here, since pu-hu-qa-ri in line 9 appears to be a scribal error 
for pu-huf^iz-^ri. The word niay be a Hurrian adaptation of Akka¬ 
dian pwAtt, as Koschaker has surmised (of. OLZ^ 1932* 403 b); 
such adaptations are more plentiful in the Kuxian texts than has 
been generally recognized. The name (20.1) 

still ehowa in its syllabic division the combination of an optative 
(^ti^lp) and a divine clement (Urash)* In 19. 16-17^ and in 20. 
22-23 we have an interesting variation of the (nia^r)'^rfctr 
dauje: mmma inn mindati imbhu/i, " if it exceedfl io its measure- 
mcnta^^; another variation of the same clause is furnished in 
103. 18: misrihtma '^its boundary it shall retain In 30 
and 35 we have the nifif/tfuirw/u variety of exchange transactiona. 
In 95. 21 We find instead of the usual iiadifidnu ^ kaspi the phrase 
anM^u ikUu, **the lead they tested^*. The interesting statement 
di-hi-ni ^^we have waived our claims/* is made in 

110, 9-10. Interesting light upon the problem m shed in 

102. 30-31: the passage shows that &Muiu was not synonyrooua 
with flndurarti, but that the former (^^proclamation”) peecssadly 
preceded the final release (andumru). Of great value is also the 
additional information ooncemitig the Iwl^fl-dause that is usupUj 
appended to the ditennutu transactions. In 98. 31 and 101. 36 we 
have no difficulty in determining that kasha is siTionymous with 
nUcsu (cf. also HSS V 33 and 87). Thus (also written 

qa-as-qa HSS V 81, and ibid* 91) ia obviDusly to be con¬ 

nected with the KA-SI-GA of the Amama tablets (cf, Mdasner* 
Archiv fur Ori^niforschuTiff V. 184)i where we find the Akkadian 
synonym ha-qa-ni (from haqanUj^ ^ to pluck,” preciEely as in these 
tablets* instead of the usual baqaiiru) and the Canaanite synonym 
(Heb* qd.ffir). The reviewer has discussed the subject 
at length in a study of the diitnmdu texts of IISS V, which will 
soon appear. 
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The aboT^ remarta will suffice^ I truatj to point out the extra- 
ordiuaiy iraportance of the texfca which Frol, Pfeiffer haa pob- 
liehed. In doing bo he has lendeTed Assyriology a great seiriee. 

UnirerBity ot FG£i 2 idy]vaiim+ E. A- SFiSTeEUK 


Eihiopk Text of ike Book of Ecclesiastes* Edited bj Samuel 
A* B. 31erc£E. London: Luzao & Co., 1931^ 28 pp* + 93 pp. 
+ 4 plates. 

All studentG of Ethiopic and those who are interested in the 
Teraiona of the Bible will welcome this splendid text edition of the 
Book of Ecdesiaatee w^hieh hA$ appeared in the Oriental Eeaeardt 
SerieB. In the Preface Dr, llercer give^ a brief history of the 
printed texts ot the Bthiopic Old Testament together with some 
personal touches of his expedition to Abjsainjs, In the Introduc¬ 
tion be catalogues and describes twenty-two manuBcripts located 
in Europe and three in Abyssinia. He has n&ed aU of them except 
one of the AbyBsinlan codices; this abows how thoroughly and 
accurately he prepared the text. The codex which was used ag a 
standard or basic text is AA of the early fifteenth century, which is 
now at Addis Alem, Abyssinia. The editor tells us that no attempt 
bag been made to construct an eclectic test; the time for that ia 
not yet ripCj since earlier and more manuserlpta must first be 
fonnd. For this conservatism we must commend Dr. Mercer^ and 
the reviewer feels safe in asserting that no oue eonld have surpa^ed 
Dr. ilercer in the accuracy of preparing the text There is no 
questioii that within the limits of his manuscripts the editor has 
given us the finul word in Ms printed text and footnotes. 

Dr. Mercer eta tea that bis text will serve as a stepping stone to 
a still earlier and more perfect one, and he believes that it shows 
fairly weU what the Ethiopic text of Eodesiastes was in the 
fifteenth century. He is correct m saying (latrod., p, 23) that the 
earliest translation of Ecclesiastes into Ethiopic was made from 
the Septnagint. A cureM comparison of Swete's text of B with 
MeresFs text proves thlg. He has in one brief paragraph (Introd#, 
p* 24, lines 8-11) given an excellent resume of the provenance of 
the EtMopic text. But in his further discuasion of the Ethiopic 
Version he is not so fortunate as in the preparation of his text, and 
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he make^ statements which upon analysia aje seen to be contradic¬ 
tory or at least not clear. This U partly due to the fact that he 
does not aufficientiy diffeieiitiate in his discossion and citation of 
passages between the work of the first tmoslators and later copyists 
and revisers. He eorreetLy says (In trod., p. 23) : It is impossible 
to say which mannscript of the Septnagint the first translator had 
before him/^ That maDnscript may no longer eacigt, and aU we can 
do is to look for certain characteristics which will determine from 
what group or family or sources the Ethiopic version is deiiTed. 
He furthermore asserts (Introd.^ pp. 23-24) t “ It seems clear abo 
that the first translator had before him the Hebrew test of Eccle¬ 
siastes. He may have had before him the Ma^retic text, hut he 
certainly also used Hebrew manuscripts which differed from the 
Mas$oretic test^ and which antedated it.” Such a prominent influ¬ 
ence of the Hebrew can hardly he applied to the tesrt of manuscript 
A A. Ho doubt the first translation wag infiuenced by the Hebrew, 
but it seems that the frequent influences from the Hebrew text 
came in after the first translation was made. Later on (Introd., 
p. 24)^ however^ the editor moderates his statement on the Hebrew 
influences by including the later copyiete and revisers who made use 
of the Massoretic te3ct. 

After having made a textual study of AA, there is no question in 
the reviewcr''a mind that the Septnagint ifi the basis of the Ethiopie 
reraion. The editor also says (Introd., p. 24)! is certain that 
the earliest Ethiopic translator or translators made use of the Latin 
A^ulgate, and perhaps algo of the Old Latin version ” As long as 
we do not have the original text of Eedesiaatee in Ethiopic, as the 
editor Jmnself admits, this seems to be a rather sweeping statement, 
especially since the traces of the Vulgate are very few. The editor 
appears to take it for granted that the Ethiopic veraion is a con¬ 
flate or quite a compoeite piece of work, even though the basis is 
the Septuagint, The influence of the Coptic is not apparent. The 
examples cited (Introd., p. 26) are not influences on AA, hut 
rather eimilarities which are due to a common source of the Coptic 
versions and AA. We hardly need to expect Coptic inflneuces in 
the original trauslatiou. The editor is correct in atating that the 
Ethiopic scribes ueed the Arabic version to revise their texts. On 
page 24 of the Introduction he dtee a number of passages "to 
prove that the traualators, copyists or reviBere, made use of manu- 
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BcriptiS of the Hebreir earlier than the Mafisoretic When 

examine these citationSj the statement seeme unfortunate^ In 
these paeeagee A A 7i2^ bae an apparent influence from the 
Hebrew, but aa regarde IS:25' 4:14; 9:2; 9:4; 9:14; 10:6; 
11:3; and 12: 6 we can without any difficulty derive the text of 
AA from the Septuagint or the text of B. 3:1 can be derired from 
the text of B with Syriac aun " for 3: 19 can be derived 

from the text of B with Bexaplaiic omie^ion of eu. S: 10 foUowa 
the Greek of B in the main, with some individualism; 8: IS 
depends on the text of B with a singular sullx for avTiiiv^ (S: 17, 
AJiiira se«ms to be a elaviab Tei^deriDg of inJr; cf. alao 9:15; 10; 19; 
11:7.) 8:17 is derived froiK the text B with one omission and 
(jcv for iSoi' 30, as in MS. A (XC have ctScv). While it is admitted 
that the Septnagint in many cases goes to a test that U different 
from the Massoretie test, we have no eTidenee that the translators 
of the Ethiopia had aeeeas to that Hebrew test. The translation 
in these passages can be adequately explained from the Gieelc. 

On the same page he cites places where he thinks the translatots 
had both a Hebrew andl a Greek test. As regards 7: 15, it rather 
is derived only from the Greek, but with a transposition o! ISt 
ttal yt. In I. Kin^ this is a quite frequent phenomenon. In many 
cases in that book when the Ethiopie and Greek texts are placed 
in parallel colnionB a chiastic arrangement with reference to the 
original strikes our attention. We find aimilar cases of transpo¬ 
sition in Ecclesiastes. In 10:3 MS, AA has a good translation, 
even though it changed the word order of the Greek and the 
Massoretic text. The Ethiopia translators occasionally allowed 
themselves considerable freedom. Of coarse, as Dr. Mercer sug¬ 
gests in the Commentary, the later manuscripts combined the 
Greek and the Massoretic reading. 10:16 agrees with the test of 
B, but one later Ethiopie manuscript shows influence from the 
Hebrew. 

The editor also refers (Tntrod., p, 34) to the " numerous places 
where the Masaoretic text was preferred to the Septuagint." We 
cannot deny the influence of the Massoretic text upon the Ethiopie 
version, but on the other hand it should be borne in mind that 
Bome of the agreements with the Massoretic text may have been 
Hexaplaric intrusions into the Greek oriirinal used bv the first 
translator, as in G; 6; 7:19, 33; lO: 19, where we have agreemente 
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with macuBcript A. In fact a lew linea above^ on the same page^ 
the editor &ay£ that there are a good many instanees where the 
Bthiopic teit follows other Qreek mamiscripts^ among which he 
Mentiona A. He citca furthermore in that connexion 6:6 and 
10:19 which be also assigns to a Alassoretic origirL Are we to 
regard the translation of these two verses a$ baaed on a Jlexapleric 
text or on a Hebrew original ? In 4:3^ 4 and 1^ : 5 we ean explain 
the Ethiopic from the Qreek. In 4:the influence of the Greek 
should not be minim bed. An error of citation oconra, In trod., 
p, 34, line 16; there is no verse 16 in chapter 6. 

In the Commentary the editor makes many eomparisona with the 
Septuagint and other ancient versions. But be should also have 
given bia opinion a$ to the provenance of the Ethiopic text in these 
connections. The Massoretic text and the Septuagint are too often 
placed by him on the same level, when it is very obvious that the 
Septuagint is the basis of the Ethiopic text. There is no question 
that a Greek text similar to that of B is the basis of the Old Ethio¬ 
pic version of Ecclesiastes; there are some Hexaplarie intrusions 
and also influences from the Massoretic text. There is also a dighi 
influence of the Syriac version. 

In conclusion it should be stated that the merits of the book far 
outweigh any defects it may have in the discussion of the prove- 
nance of the text in the Introduction and in the Commentary. The 
text is a distinct contribution, and students of Ethiopic must be 
grateful to Dr. Mercer for having produced such an excellent 
text of Ecclesiastes. 

HrNBY S. GKltilAK. 

Princeton Theological Seminary. 


DU hgenddre MaffhdzuLiUmtur. By Rnni Pau^t. TtlBisuEN: 

1930. viii + 351 pages, Mk. 16.30. 

Rudi Pa ret, the most diligent and brilli ant scholar produced 
by the teaching of Euno Littmann, here presents to us another 
summaiy of valuable results of his digging* As did his former 
work, so does this concern itself with tremendously bulky, popular, 
or at any rate popularized stoiy-telling literature. Most con- 
vincingly Paret traces the major bulk of these highly legendary 
tales of Moslem campaigns m the time of Mohammed hack to 
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Abu’l-Hflsan al-Baltnj whose actiTity faUa not earlier than the 
latter part of the thirteenth and not later than the firat half of 
the fourteenth centurj a. n. 

Little or nothing of historical value for the origma of iBlam 
can be gained from these endleBs volumes of edifying legends. Yet 
the astonishing labOTB of Paret in summing up some 5000 pages 
of these tales^ edifying to the uneducated Moaleoi masses, but not 
nearly so interesting to ns, are of real value. They present to us 
the Ifllamic side of the world in which from the fourteenth century 
to very nearly our own time the broad masses of Mohammedans 

livedj mcFvcid, find h$^d th^ir being, 

A few special problemfi conected with this literature are touched 
upon, the Shiite coloring of the tales iu the idealb^tion of 
*A1T, and a possible comparieon with the chaiiBonB do gcste. Paret 
waa wise, when in the first publication gf his material he limited 
himaelf to a rlsttrsfl of content, di'^ided into tales with and 
those without historical background; and (b) two sectioiiB of his- 
tarical research on (1) the literary character, and (^) the Talue 
for the history of religion (chiefly on the lelaioio side) of these 
fictiquE {Dkhiungen). 

If he or another find in himself the will and opportunity to 
continue such research, it seems to the reviewer that the first 
comparison that promises to be fruitful might be iuner-rslamic:— 
How is the activity of these writers and relaters of MaghIzT-fiction 
related to that of the earlier Ku^s^ (Gold^iher, Stud. II, 

159 il,; Macdonald, article in Enc. of Mam; Massignon, 

Easai sttr les Origines du recAaigi« df la if ysOqm Mus- 

salmane^ passim)? Passing outside of Islam a comparison with 
the chansons de gestc does, indeed, fitiggest itself to ns+ These, 
however, Professor Niia:e telk me, are now considered to be in¬ 
spired by Cluny. In a movement so inspired there seemfl to the 
reviewer aa much reason for contrast as for comparison. This fine 
enthuBiaam for heroically active maityrdom, a new thing in 
Christendom, is at a great remove from the epigone quality of the 
ilaghari-products of the decadent period of Medieval Islam. We 
would have at least as much, perhaps more reason to compare this 
body of Mohammedan literature with the Syriac martyrologies col¬ 
lected and published by Bedjan; with the Menologia of the Bpan- 
tinea started on their popular career by Symeon the Metaphrast 
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and $till r^ad at mealE to th? monlEs on MU At^os; and the 
Legenda Anrea of Jacopo do Voragine. Allowing for wide diflfer- 
encea in ideals the judgment of Michael Ott on the Logetida 
Aurea in the ^ncycZflpetfia would fit very well these 

Moslem legends^ immensely popular in the ^loGleni aten up to 
some fifty years ago^ as the very bulk of their manuscript trans¬ 
mission shows: " If we are to judge the Golden Legend from an 
historioa] standpoint, we must condemn it as entirely nneriticsl and 
hence of no Talnc^ escept in bo far na it teachcB ns that the people 
of those times were an extremely naive and a thoroughly religiouB 
people, permeated with au unsbakeable belief iu God^s omuipotence 
and his fatherly care for those who lead a saintly Ufe,^ 

The UulverBjty of Chicago. M, SPRENOLIXO. 


The Damascus Chronich 0 / the Cnmdcs^ extracted and translated 
from the Chronicle of Ibn al-Qalamsi hy H, A_ E. Gibb* Lon¬ 
don, l&SS, Pp. 36S. 

Ibn-al-Qalanisij who held a leading position in the administra¬ 
tion of LraascuB, compiled from oral and written contemporary 
reports a chronicle whose importance for the history of the first 
silty years of the Crusades is enhanced by the fact that, other 
than Uaamah'fl memoirs^ we hardly have any other aurvivmg 
source. Unlike other Arabic hiatoriea^ this ra'riA'A, which begins 
in A.D. 1056 and goes down to 1160^ the year of the authors 
death, had to wait long for an editor and still longer for a trans¬ 
lator, whom it was finally lucky to find in the per^n of Profeseor 
Gibb of the Unjvereity of London* Gibb^e translatioo is baaed on 
the printed text ably edited by H. P. Amedroz (Beirut, IfiOS). 
The translation covers only those portions bearing directly on the 
events in SyTia. In Beveral cases the translator culled hi$ eentcucea 
from longer paragraphs and since he gave no page references to the 
original text it is not always easy to find the corresponding place 
when making the necesaary compaxison. Nor did the tranalator 
live up to his intention, declared in the introduction, to translate 
literally without adding or subtracting from the author^s words* 
Synonymous expressions^ such as fa^hm ya^har (and never re¬ 
turned) p, 134, L w-aJ-nap^ af-Asnl (and the joyful conquest) p* 
1^3, 1. &; wa-la htzr (and inestimable) p. 136, I, 4; were omitted 
5 
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from the traaalatioTij p. 43^j 8; p. 155, 1. 9; p. 43^ I- 1* respec¬ 

tively l optative olauseB in which Arabs delight^ aiich as rdAifftflAii 
{may God^a mercy be upon him) p. 135, L 16; p. 136^ 

L 15 (may He remain high); *tdayhi {may peace be upon 

him) p. 137, L 5, were likewise ignored in p, 44, L 35, p. 47, L T 
(but cf. p. 50, h 5), p. 4fi, 1. 16. In certain eases, however, the 
emissLon was dearly not intended and haa therefore resulted in ^ 
serious lo&s in meaning: mitt al-Airdk fi kh(dq 'fKfffi {hia a&kar 
including a great host of Turks and the) p+ 133,1. 3 = p- 50^ 1. 3 ; 
Ziihif al-Din (Zlhir abDln and) p. 395, L 15 — p. 330, 1. 8; 
fa-khayyamu 'aldyhd (where they encamped) p. 298, h 11 ” p- 283, 
L 17. Here and there a shade of meaning was missed or a slip 
made: ‘&mda saqai p. 1S5, 1. 16, translated “after falling re¬ 
peatedly"* p. 44, L 25, should have been rendered "after falling 
once more k^hafu al-MnsliMin an p. 136, L 11, translated 
“ they deprived the iluslima of the shelter of the wall ** p* 46, U. 
26-37, should read “they eleared away (or dippelled) the Muslims 
ftoni the wall **3 fiU nl-omr p. 137, 1. 5, translated but 

found himself forestalled” p- 48, IL 17-1should rend “but too 
late”; ^^yoqu p. 137, h 10, translated “besieged” p. 4B, L 30, 
rather means “ pressed the siege against ”+ On the whole, however, 
the translation is most aecarate and reveals Professor Gibb as a 
real master of Arabic with all its many complioations and niceties. 

The translator has made a number of valuable emendations to 
the text indicated in the footnotes. Others might be euggeated: 
Change Sh€t*Mn (p. 134, L 21; translation p. 43, 1. 6), the month 
in which the oomet appeared to for the author lyaa 

already disensamg events in Sbawwal and because this month of 
the year 1097 corresponds to September-Oertober in whieh the 
meteor acordiog to Latin sources (cited by H. Hagenmeyer, Ful- 
ckm Cam^Unsia Hisioria SierosolymUana, p. 204^ n* 3) made its 
appearance. As 6nnoun<!ed in the introduction, the annotation has 
been kept to a minimnm and no attempt made to correlate the nar- 
rative with those of other j\xabic chronicles and western sources. 
What a number of neat problems would have presented themselves 
had such an attempt been made! Here is one of them worked out by 
my student, Mr* Harold Fink: Tancred^s death according to ibn- 
al-Qalanisi p. 183, L 20, took place on Wednesday, liatter Jumada 
8, year 5D6, which is equivalent to Kov. 30,1113* Gibb substitutes 


Gale^ The Cormorant in Chiiia ^nd Japati 

Latter Jumada 18j for the Sth (which bj the way falls on Tuesday 
rather than Wediiesday)^ which he makes eqniTalent to Dec, 11. 
Ibn-al-AthTr assigns the same date as iba-al-Qalaniei; Matthew 
of Edessa chooses December 5^ Pnlcher of CharteSj December 12. 
In all probability the gentleman died Latter Jnmlda 18^ or Dec- 
10 . Wii-AiWiu 


The Algebra of Omar Khaygant^ By DAOtm S. £.\sm. Contribu¬ 
tions to Education: Teachers College, Columbia Doitereity. 
IS^ew York, 19M. Pp. 6+105. Cloth $2.00. 

This is the second Ph.D dissertation by an Arabic-speaking stu¬ 
dent to be issued by the Bureau of Publications of Teachers College 
in the last few years. The first was Totah's Contribution of ike 
Amts to reviewed in this Journal, vol. 47 (1827), pp. 

2S2-4. The world-reuowned Persian poet is hardly ever thought of 
as a mathematicien but the introduction of Dr. ^uslr reveals him as 
a distinguished leader in that discipline which the Arabs bequeathed 
to the West together with its name. translation is based on 

an Arabic maniiscript in the library of one of his teacherSj Pro¬ 
fessor David Eugene Smith, and for the first time makes accessible 
to English readers one of the treasures of Arabic mathematical 
lore. The book is provided with a good bibliography but unfortu¬ 
nately follows the Oennan system of tranBliteration* 

PrLll£«toD JJmwi^teiiy\ PhTLIP K. HiTTI, 


The Domesiicaiion of tAe Cormorant in China and Japan* By 
BEExnoLn LAurna* Field Museum of TTatural Hiatory pub¬ 
lication no. 300: Anthropological series, volunie Xvjll, no, 3* 
Chicago: Field Museum of Katcjbai, Histoev, 1931. Pp. 
201-262; 4 plates iu photogravure. 

In a work which is primarily a contribution to domestications in 
anthropology, the author has again achieved in parvo a model of 
methodology in sinological research. The very prevalence of the 
oormorant of which some forty species are known, a cosmopolitan 
scattered everywhere over the globe, at once providea a anivemlity 
of intorcfit. It however, in relation to its utilitarian purpoBea 
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in Japan and China that thia eomewhat grotesque bird is insepar- 
able from onr concepts of the Far East. To the many earlier 
referenciieB both in written test and graphic representation;, fre¬ 
quently inaccurate and misleading^ Dr. Laufer has now provided a 
hitherto lacking scientihc study of characteristic clarity and 
precision. 

Phalocrocorax carbo Schr. Swinhoe, ie placed in ita Far Bastern 
getting under the various categories of obsermrion such as hisloiy, 
processes of domeatioaticmj iconography and folk-lorej etc. The 
theme of the inveatigation is that the Chinese are the only people 
who have brought it into a compieto and perfect state of domestica¬ 
tion^ the bird propagating and being bred in captivltyp Its uae for 
sport only% similar to that of the falcon, appears to have been intro¬ 
duced into Europe by those early adventurerB to the Far Eaat^ the 
Hollanders^ probably from Japati^ where^ aa so early a record as 
the S'vi Shu (compiled in the Yth centuiy) gives it, the nse of 
eoTmorants for fishing had been La practice. 

Cormorant fishing, it is disclosed^ is one of the eontributionfi 
not made through China primitively to neighboring civilizations. 
The Japanese were aware oE this use of the bird three centuries 
before any reliable note of it appears in Chinese vecordH. The 
much disputed term %pu I'usi, “black deril appearing in one of 
Tu Fifs poems (8th century), the investigators wide reading indi- 
catea, has erroneously been held to be the cormoranb In fiue, 
written evidence is lacking up to tho lOtb century that the cor^ 
morant, the hi was employed for this purpose in China. 

One ma 3 * observe, however, that the seholastic mind of the Chi¬ 
nese literatus often disdained to record as trifling or beneath notice 
the commonest practices of the plebSt just as in the literature of 
tlie Eomana important crafts and popular practices would be 
unknown were it not for the wall-paintings and mosaics surviving 
from the cities exhumed from volcanic dust. In fact, the Chinese 
and Japanese made little fuss over their discoverieSj ofteu unique 
phenomenu in the history of the world. Dr* Lauferis discussioUy 
however, is abundantly convincing from the stand-point of literary 
evidence that the practice appeared first in Japan, and that it did 
not pass from China through Korea, where it was never followed^ 
as in the case of other cultural loans. 

The Chinese and Japanese terminology of the cormorant is given 
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esImnetiTie conaideratitm, and the scope of the inTestigation presents 
an unusuBl insight into the rich bibiiogiaphy of Chinese natural 
science scarcely suspected by the occidental student. As the author 
ohserves in his earlier study on Geophagtf (Field Musenin of 
Katursj History, Pub. 280, p, 101), "the days are gone when the 
discussion of a problem started with the Greeks and Eomans whose 
importance in the history of civilization is not mach greater than, 
and in many respects inferior to, that of the Asiatic nations,” 

UniverKitj' of CaUfomla. Esgoif M, GaLE. 


NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


lio Society has lost by death two of its elder members distinEiuihed for 
tbfllr schoIirJy attsiniiKnls: Dr, Edward Washburn Hopletoa, professor 
emeriiua of Sanskrit In Ysle Unlvareitr, who died on July tfl, 1832; and 
Kev, Dr. JiisUu E. Abbott, of Summit, N. J., foniMirly a misaionaiy la 
India, wild died on June 19, 1932. 

By recent actloij of the Corporation of Yale University Proiesaot John 
a Archer hns been appointed to the newly eilablished Hoober FrofesBor- 
ihip of Conpairatlvc Beligion. 

The Executive Committee has elected the following pereona corporate 
memherg: 

Mr. Hugh Borton Prof. A. Odgarq 

Ptof+ h^win E. Galverly Prof, John FatereO'ii 

Afra. B. C- Merrill PTof. J. Fraiik Reed. 


CORRECTION 


Id my article on TraDsI iteration of the Kames of Chino^t 
Buddhist Monks/' in the Jouiij^al, vol. 5^, the following errora 
occurred j 

p. line 14^ read ^ for 

p. 162, line 10, read ^ for |f, 

p* 162, line 4 from bottom;, read for - 


Harvard University, 


J. B. WAm, 







PEOCEEDINGS 


OP THE 

!3meri£an ©nental feorietp 

AT THE meeting IK CHICAGO^ 1933 


The M 6 fliDii 9 of the One Hundred and Eorty-fourtb Meeting of 
the Socie^ were held in Chicago on Taesdny, Wednesday and 
Thursday, Moreh asth, 30th and Slst, 1932, in oonjunction with 
the Conference on Fat Eastern Studies. One of the eea&iona waB 
held at the Art Institute, the others at the Oriental Institute of 
the University of Chicago. The foUowing members were present 
at one or more sessions; 


Albert, A. R 

DriecoUi Misa 

I^tourctte 

Albert, A. D,. Jr. 

Dubbereitein 

Lauler 

BaHey 

Duncan 

LeTi 

Blank 

Hnikte 

Lery, F+ A- 

B«bri[iBkoj 

Field 

Lybyer 

Bo^^«r 

Foi 

McDowell 

Bowman 

Fuller 

AfcEwaii 

Boyce 

Gale 

McGcwerU 

Bredon 

Oeefo 

!&IajcEsCAil 


Gbordiley 

Hajm, Ii,. D. 

Brca&tcd 

Glueek 

lUrrh 

Brlgge^ G, W. 

Oimbamj W. C. 

Harendf 

But^k 

Oriuit, E, 

AlAttbewm^ L Gp 

Buckler 

Grant, F* C, 

Meek 

Bull 

GraV'^ 

Micbeletp ML&a 

Bntin 

Hail 

Morgenetem 

Butienwieflor 

Hnllock^ F. 

Kakaral 

Cameron 

Hnllock, It. T. 

Klffii 

Chiere 

Hamilton 

Noblo 

Clark 

Hodoua 

0|[deii, G. J* 

Creel 

Hu^hn 

Olmitead 

Creigbton 

Hummeip A. W. 

%'oti d«r Oii&n 

Diay, Mies 

Humpbrey, Ml^ 

Piepkom 

Dean 

Irwin 

Pdebel 

Deano 

lAteddiu^ MIh 

Porter 

DeLocg 

JoebL, B. li. 

Prico 

DoWitt, 3(re. 

Kelley 

Pulliii 

Dow 

Kelly 

Pyatt 
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RatbbuD 
Robinson, Q. L. 
S^jiiaeiTer 
Sobmldtp N, 
SellcT^ 

Shier^ UiEa 

Siebenfl 

Siegel 

SmEstoiip Mias 
Smiili, J. M. F. 
SprengUng 
SteleiDski, Mis^ 


Ttylorj W. E. 
Taylor^ 2^. 
Trowbridge^ Mtb. 
Taunoda 
Upton GIpk 
Voigt 
Waltbflr 
Ward 

Wara, J. K. 


Swain 

Swana^ Misd 
Szadjsiuiflki 


Ware^ Mre. 
Waterman 
Webster, E, W. 
WilkiiiB, Mies 
WlJlott 

Willifuns^ Mrs. C. R. 

WLIIiams, W. G. 

Wileon 

WolVErbpq 

Wood, Erant E. 

Worrell 


Total no 


There were also $ome oi tbo^ attending the Coniemice 

on Far Eaetem Studies^ 

Present aa gne$ta of the Society were Dr. Sven Hedin and Dr. 
Baron Max von Oppenhoini. 


THE FIRST SESSION 


At 10,14 A* M. on Tuesdajj the firat aeasioQ of the meeting was 
called to order by President Nathaniel Schmidtj io the I^ttire 
Hail of the Oriental Institute- Reading of the minutes of the 
meeting at Princeton in 1931 was di&peused widi as these were 
already in print (Jouexal 51. 344^36?)* There wore no comec- 
tions and the minutes were approved. 

Professor Breasted, Chairman of the Committee on Arrange- 
mentS} presented hia Committee's report in the form of a printed 
program. He announced that President Hutchins of the University 
of Chicago had unfortunately been called to New York and would 
therefore be unable to deliver his scheduled address of wdeome. 
The succeeding sessions were announeed to be on Tuesday afternoon 
at 2.00 p. at., on Wednesday afternoon at 2.30 p. M., on Thuraday 
morning at 9.30 A- on Thursday afternoon at 2,30 F. and 
on Thursday evening at S.OO p. M. It was also annonneed that the 
members were invited to a showing of films at the Oriental Institute 
on Tuesday evening and to a sight-seeing drive and a tour of the 
Field Museum on Wednesday morning. It was further announced 
that the members w'erc invited to luncheon at the University ott 
Thursday, and that the Annual Subscription Dinner wag to be 
held at the Hotel Windermere East on Wednesday evening. 
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Proceedings ^ 


BEPOfll’ OP THE CoHHEaPOKOINO SeCEETAET 

The Corresponding Secretary* Dr. Charles Ogden, presented 
the following report: 

The membeTsliip dE the SotiGty has iirereafied ^tuewhat stnee the kst 
annual meeting- TT persens hnve been pleefccd to membership and one 
reioBtaLted, hut sLs mduhere have died, 41 have resigned, aud H persons 
hare failed to qualify. The total uauiber on the roll at present i* 799, 
of whom T08 are corporate rnembers. The muisiially large nnroher of ^3 
resignations elnce the preparation of the recent llAi warns us neverthelefifl 
that the Tent 1032 may be a severe teat of the steadfaataeaa of our atip- 
porters. The task of dealing with memherehlp mattetB, tspccially of fol¬ 
lowing up thoBO who are coatinuaily being reportai as missing* is one 
that your Secretary has not performodl adequately during the past yenr, 
since for scvernl months ha could give but Tittle time to the work of the 
Society, w hieh is by no means trie ted to the season of the annual meet¬ 
ing. The increnaing kitcrsHt Lu Oriental etndlcfl in this Munlry in placing 
more nud more duties on the executive officers of the Society, and your 
Secretary feels thnt the time is approaching when the work of his office 
will have to be reorganized upon a more businesslike bosis than is posgiihle 
under the prencut arrangement. 

Apart from our participation In the Eighteenth International Congress 
of Oriental iats and the Second International Congreafl of Lingulata, men¬ 
tion of whieh does not belong in lliia report, the Society bss had few 
oKternal contacts this past year+ Professor Lybyer w^as our representative 
it the inauguration of President Chase at the University of Illinois on 
May 1* 1931, and Professar Elbert Russell at that of Presideut Graham 
of tha Umversity of North Carolina cn November IL The annual confer- 
Euee of the secretaries of the sociEties belonging to the American Council 
of Xi^arued Societies^ which was held in Washington OH January 20 of 
this year and at which your Secretary was present, discussed some profa- 
Ieuib of publication and also the aubjecta of matcriala for Tesearcb and 
the planning of rneBreh, to whieh some of the societies have given con¬ 
siderable attcnlioti. It is much to be regretted that such matters cannot 
Bud a place on the alieady full programs of our Bdinual meetings. 

We ire fortunate this year in that the lossefi by death hav* he^n fewer 
than usual, only six, one being of an Honorary .^ssoeiate md five of 
corporate memberi. 

Rev. Otts a. Ota^KtnEOOK,. O. 0.^ a clergym(n]i of the EpL&copil Church, 
after a long reetorate of St. John^s Church, Elizabeth, K. J., became at 
the age of m the American Consul at Jerusalem just before the outbreak 
of the World and by hia wise and courageoufl discharge of his duties 
during that critical period in Palestine earned the gratitude of all those 
whose IntereatBi he dcfendetL In especial recognition of his services to 
the Amerkin School of Oriental Rwireh at JoruBal™ he was elected sn 
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Honorary Associate of ihit Society in IBSl, Ha vatLs traD&farrad to the 
cojiflulat« Bt Kiw in 1920^ retiring in 1020. He died while on hLa way 
to America on April Zdp 1^31^ at tho Ag^ of 85. 

Rav, Qmmt Fow Mchke, D.H,, LL. D.^ UtLB,, D,H. L.p profeasor 
emeritua qf the history of roligioo in Harvard Uuiveraity, gpeiit nearly 
hia eatirc career in academic serrice^ having been professor of Hebrew in 
Andover Theolo^icul Seminary from ISB3 to 1002 before he Iwcame bmo- 
eiated with Harvard in the lattor year, Els first sebolarLy production vm 
In the Old Tefitament fieidp through hJs commentaiy on Judges (1805) 
and lu 0 subsequent edition of the text (IMO)* hut bis work in compora^ 
tive religioup notably bis Hiafqrp a/ J^efipione (Drat publiahod 1013-1010 
brought him hU widest fame. In Ibe field of post-bibLicol Judaism ha 
attained on eminence rare among non^ewUb acholarSp ns evidenr^d bv 
his in the first of fha ChriEiian rro (102T 1030K Hij 

coonEction with this Society was long and intimate; from IS05 to 1011 
be WAS Reoordtiig Secretary, and from 1805 to 1000 Editor ae well. He 
held the office of President for two aucEeaei^'c yearSp 1011^1018. He wag 
a member from IS87 to Ifilfi and from 1023 until bis death on ^lay lb, 
|03lp at the age of TO. 

Eev. CuABLEs T, Hock; D. D., dean of Bloomfield (N. JJ Theological 
Seminary and profesaor of Hebrew and clasaicHp came to America from 
Germany as a young maq and was for many years identified w-ith the 
Work of tbo Presbyterian Church in northern New Jersey^ His nchularly 
intcrEsts were especially in the direcUon of Aasyrioiogy and Egyptology* 
He was a member from 1003 to 10|3 and from 1021 yntil bis death on 
N^ovemher flp 1031, at the age of fil. 

Rev. KOflEKT ZtuMEMUAN^ S. J., was for VEats professor in St. Xavier^^i 
College, Bombay^ and was especially interested in the literature of tbe 
Veda^ He was elected a meiuber iu 1011 and died on February 8, 1031, 
in Faldklrcbp Germauy^ bis death not being reported until after the last 
annual meeting. 

Mr+ Juijua RobertWA in, of Chicago^ distinguished alike as leader In 
mcrcbajidising and aa the founder or supporter of numerous philanthropic 
GnterprifieSp manifested his interest In aebolarship by his munJfieent gifts 
to the UniTcrsity of Chicago, the Hebrew Union CnUege, the Jewish 
Theological ScmlnaTj and to libraries and museums In the Near Eaatr He 
w-^aa a life member of the Society, having been elected In 1020^ and died 
on January G, 1032, at the age of GO^ 

Hr. Cnaaixa JonssroNp of New York, born In Ireland^ was educated in 
England for the Indian Civil Service, but after two yearn in India retired 
on Hceount of ill health and camc to the United States in 1S0S. His 
Eastern sojourn had imbued him with s Inve for Hindu literature and 
philosophy, which was expressed in his translations of the Bhagavad Gita, 
the Yoga Sutras, and of Deussen's work on the Vedanta. He wrote many 
articles and book revlewa on Oriental subjects for American publientScna 
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Ha elected a memlH^r in mi, and died wi October 10. 1&31. »t the 
ftg)e ef 64. 

U addition to the memfcer* absve mmed, it is fitting to comnicmorato 
tsro other persons not on onr rail at the time ot their dMcase: Bev. 

B PiTOW Ph D D.D. o member from 1804 to 1831, prefeaeor of Uid 
Testament ewgesia in the Hertford Thsologicel Seminary slow 1800, 
director of the Amerwan School in JeraBalom in lSO3-]804, end too™™ as 
the anther of ivorfce on early Jewish history and religton, who died on 
January 24, 1932, at the age of 07; end Eabbl pnrsreUJLS P, KAnrzlxi^ 
of New Yort, a former student et ColnmhLa University and e gieduato 
of the Jewish Theological Seminary, who was elected in 1B31 hut ww 
killed in an accident on January 15. 1932, at the age of 23 before he had 
qualified US a member, 

Upon motioii the report of the CorreapondiDg Secretary was 

Upon motion a minute eipressiTe of the Society's appreciation 
of the life nnd work of the late Professor George Foot Moore was 
imanimouely adopted. 

MlSTJTE 

By the death of GeOVCE Foot 3Ioobe, this Society ha* Imt n memher 
who added lustre to the scholarly reputation of his country throughout 
the civiliDed world. 

Moose was an exact and proEouiid Hebrew wholar* posseaHib^ 
a Viidi! acqtialutaTire aod h%b estwin in the wprld cf Jewiah aa 

well aB ChrifitiuB, and was a learned and wl» BibUcal erittp, Witb a rare 
knowledge of languajz^B, blstdry, and literature be combined a life-lonf 
occnpalion with pbiloMJpliYp espeelallf that of the Grteka. His most im- 
portapt books wi?rt bis Commentary on Jvdffev, biH comprehensive Hieiory 
of Rrlipiom, which included iin iiwisive sketch of the hislury of ChJislian 
tboughtp and bti monun^onUl work entitled Jadsism in Firei Centurioi 
of the €kri*tian Ero^ ^he of tke Tannoiiet, in which hie thorougb 

knowledge of the Rabblnimt sourw*, bis inelght intn concrete fact, ^nd bia 
eixtensive blBtorical view enable bitu to portray the esaentiaJ principles of 
Judaism with 1 dignity and authority eueh as baa cbaractcrlaed no Earlier 
work. 

In bis work at Andover Tbeoloflical Seminary and the Harvard Divinity 
School SIOOSE was an inapiring teacher and a devoted one, lavish of hia 
lime in help to serious studentjk. In the meetings of this Society be took 
a Btimnlating part, and be Mrved it long and raithfully In important oOlcipl 
pof ItionB, The world at large also recognixed bia eminence by many distinC' 
ttona. Lovable and witty yvi having great dignity of bearing, with exacting 
standards for hiiuBelf and others but cordial and oonaiderate toward all 
modest and honest work and endeavor, a thoughlful preacher, and a moat 
loyal friend, SIoosE represents it type of scholar which this Society reveres 
a^ which Lt must strive to foster. 
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It was TiPfiiiimouBly Toted to request the Corpesponding Secretary 
to send telegrams of greeting and of regret at their abcence 
Ptofeasor Lanman and Professor A, V, Williams Jackson^ and 
send to Professor Lyon of Harvard a telegram congrattdating him 
on the fiftieth anniTerBary of hie entering the Society, 


Repost op the TBEasnspa 

In the absence of the Treasurerj Professor John C. Artsherj the 
Correaponding Seeretair read his report as follows: 

Receipts axi> Extenoitubes fob the Teas D^cemdex 31^ 103L 


Re^eipi$ 

Catih Balancep Jan. 1, 1031 . 19^213^ 

I>ues from 402 members. ^^ . . . . .. 2,610.05 

Life llETnberaliip+ + + + + * + + + . + £5.00 

Sa1e&: Joubital (grow) to Jam 31^ 103K. . ^ ^ ^ ^ 

PajacliaLaiitra (netjl .. 24S.52 

Catalogue of Ubrary ... ...... .. e.50 

NIw. Fund iutome . $524.17 

Sales of Bartou voluine (net) --... 111.46 

-- 635.63 

Reprints from JofTBS aL . . . ... 20ra0 

Authors' oorroctioiLS .. 3L2B 

AitnEr, CounciL of Leam^ SooiotJea -- 147.87 

Ref usd (Orient Bibl. Bubvention). . 50-00 

Interests 

Yalft Univ .. iOS.Ol 

Mortgage (fl%)..— 

Virginian Ryu....--. - --- 50,00 

Minn- Gen. Elet- .-.- &D.OO 

- 86S.0J 


Dividend (C+ R» 1. ^ P+ Ky.) i *. 
(Total income ^fljOflS.OS) 


^10-00 


$15,311.64 


Expenditure 


JOUBNAI.: 

J, H. Fnrst C6., printing, . 

Reprints .....------ 

CorreotioiiB . . ... * + - -j - 


*.,$3,206.67 
. .. 122.22 
78,71 


S2,4^7.64 


B S' 
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Yfck Unk. Pt«m: 

Pcturos . ... . ... i * i. - - IN-SS 

CIomiDiaeicin^ 232.08 

Tranftpartatlon . . ... 157-03 

Mailing -- - - - - --- lOS-OO 

- 773.B0 

Booh HericwA..^ -- - - -- 48,50 


Cataloguf of I-ihmry,.—, * + +.. - - - - 
KxpcELsej; 

Editors * h + - - ^ . . ..- 10,70 

Setrotaiy ,,,. ..,,,, ^,, ----- 17^-44 

Clerjqal, Yfclfr UniFerfiSty-- 149,B2 


Wetit^rti Brsnoh A* O- S-, . * ^ ^ --- - - 

Duea, A. C, L. Sh - - *... 

Honoraria: editors ( 3 ) ^ ■ 009,00 

treftsiarer .+p.. ,-^*#* + + + + - 100,00 


(Total expensew |0»l0a,21) 
Bajlai^ce, Jan, 1^ 1032,^., w + -p--- 


1 . 077-91 


343.00 

10 O 4 JO 

£5,00 


700.00 

0 , 043-43 

-- ^16,211,04 


The BPHJlfcL Ftnra® of the Swietyi Jan, 1, 1032 : 

Bradley ,. ^ ^ - .... *. ^. p - -. 

CothoaL ,, ^ ^ * i - - -. - - - * i + i + - - * - - - -... ‘ - 

Whitney .. p ^ ~ --- 

CasaaowicE ,,,., p .... 

Kiwi Income-- ,,,,,-,, ^ -p -p ■ -p * -p -p -p ^ - 

Am . Orientp Bcncs^ t . .. 

£Jfo Metuberahip. ........ 

Publication - - -.*^ p 

Reaenre (book yaLK« ^^ 


$3,000.00 

1.300-00 

1,000.00 

150.00 

£J4I,83* 

1,070.41* 

3.800.00 

04-20* 

2,000.00 

-|15p302.44 


The Assets of the Sodety, Jai^ I, J032; 

Bonds I Virginiu Ry+ »+ ^ + # +. +. ^ +..«. .. 81,000.90 

Minneapfllis General Electric Co, *. *,, 1,000,00 

SU>ck, £0 Bharea of Cp R. L A Ry __ +. +, .p 3D0,00 

First Mortga«ep.......p .. 0,000.00 

Cash an hand ...... ^.p ,p p + « + ..h.p+ p + .p«, #,, ,9,043.43 

-- $17,343.43 

The KEf CaBM BatAUCS in the Gemeral Fund ie. . $1^,00 
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Repoet of Auditino CoitMiTTEE 

The report of the Auditing Committee was then read by the 
Recording Secretary ae foJJow^js; 

We hereby certify that we have examined the accounta of the 
Treasurer of the Society and have found them to be correct and 
that the foregoing report of the state of the Treaenry is in con¬ 
formity with the accounta. 

K. S. Latouhettb, 

R. P* DoimnEBTYj 

Avditor$. 

Upon motion tie reporb of tie Treasurer and the Auditing 
Committee were accepted^ 

RePOHT of the TjlRR- VUTA tf 

In the absence of the Ldbrarianj Professor Andrew Keogh^ the 
Corresponding Secretary read his report as follows: 

The number of volumes added to the Library during the year 
1&31/3S wag In addition to these books and pamphlcta, there 
were received 330 numbers of periodicals contiuuiug seta already 
in the Library or representing sets new to tie Library. The cata¬ 
loguing of books, pamphlets and periodicals ia op to date. 

lu accordance with the vote of the Board of Directora at the 
Princeton meeting, eixty-two copies of the of ihe Librury 

have been sent with the compliments of the Society to libraries 
that eobscribe for the Jouen'al. Porty-seten copies have been sold. 

Following is a Bet of accessions for tie year ■ 

AbdlAu'. Paradise of Edeq lay V. Wimiett. 1S2S. 

AcademU jalaica. The Aeadeiuka sinica and lU Natknal reKareli tcfitt- 
tutea. [lO;}!] 

Acidemia fliidea. Academia ^inica with its rewATeh institutes. 1020. 
Ameidcan academy for JefwjsIi research. Frooeedings, IOSO’31. 1931. 
Aiderl{ 7 an academy of arts and lettere^ Proceediiigii in commEmoratloa of 
the tweaty-nfth anniTersary. 1930. (Academy notes and mono- 
graphsl 

Ameiieui academy of arts and lettem. Proceedings of eeremonies to mark 
the formal opeoiog of the oew bunding. 1931. (Academy Dotes^ and 
monographa) 


FroceedingA 


27S 

and thu polo atick '+ 1^*11. 

Arnold^ &ir T. Tlia lej^acy of Islam. 11^31. 

BartBck, P, New pearl ouster from the Hawaiian IslandH, 1031. 

Bass 4 >t^ IL Mills et un contoSp r4cit« A. l^gendes arsbes. III. Wgendes 
religleoKi. 102T. 

Bellinger, A. IL Qataldgun of tho ooLne foimd at Corlathp l02d, 1030. 
Bennett, W. C. Archaeology of Kauai. 1031. fBcmice P. Biahop muaeuiD. 
Bulletin so; 

Bloomfield, Vadie variants. Vol. I. The verb, 1030. (Linguistie 
aoc^ of AmerfesM Special publicatlnnSt vol. I } 

BogdanoVp Tha Afghan weights and uieasureB. [10291 
Bucldlkaghosa. The Papanca sBdanl. Pt. H. 10^. 

Bnrtp C. E, A study of the tciid Uzarda of the genua f^asatidophortts. 1031. 

(U+ S. National muBetim. Bulletin 134) 

Calcutta. Imperial lihrarj. Report on the working of the Imperial 
library. 1030. 

Campanton^ Judah ben Solomon. Judah hen SoLotuon Campanton and hLa 
" Arba'ah kinyanim 1030. 

CharleSp R, H, Critical and eiegetical commeutary on the book of Daniels 

1020. 

Clark;^ A. H. Echidodcrins from the iaianda of Niuafocni and Nukualofa^ 
1931, 

Collins^ H. B. EieavatioM at a prahiatorie Indian vilinge site in Miwie- 
sippi. 193^ 

Cuahmanp R, A. Dewrlptions of thirteen new American and Aalatic 
Ichueutnon-nies. 1931+ 

[Damar woelan] Eangga Laac. 1930. IBihliolheca Jnvanieap 1) 
Davidiour I- Uenlzah atudiea iu memory of Dr. Solomon Seheehter. III. 
Liturgical and seeialar poetry. 192®. ^Teito and atudiea of the Jewish 
theological seminary of AmerLciip t, 9) 

DevonahlrCp Jfrt. R- L. Eighty mosques. 1030. 

Dr- Modi memorial volume. Papers on ludo-Iranlan and other auhjecta. 
1930. 

Dum^ril, G. lAgendcs sur lea Nartea. 1034>. iBihlloth^UQ ds ITnstitut 
fjrancaia de Leningradp t, 11} 
flunn, S. G. Without pTejndJee. 1020. 

Eitan, I. A contrihution to Biblical k^^icogiaphy. 1024. {Contributlona 
to OncRtal history and philology, no. IQ I 
FaUkT-i-Shlrwanl. Dlwfin, ^ hy t;^ftd1 ^aaam 1920. tJames G. Fur¬ 
long fund, V, 0} 

FLukelatelD, L. The commentary of David Klmhi on laaiaA 1920. [Co- 
Inmhla univenity Oriental etndJea, v* 10) 

FlahcTp A. K. Report on birds recorded by tho Pinchot expedition of 1929. 
193U 

Fiaherp H. W, The dahea of the families PflcvdocAromMfoCp etc. 1931- 
{U. S- National rnuaeum. Bulletin 100^ v. IJ 
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Fati W, Si FABAAgE^ ia Qradi; tmA Lntin tittratnra rtlAtiu^ to Tloroutor 
and ZorDastriaDiinir (Xl R. Cuma anenta,! inatitiite publl- 

catloDp nOr 4) 

JricdmAniip Birds collected by tba Dhildfl Friol£ rstpediticn to EUiiopia, 
Ft. I. 1^30. (U, S. l^atlonal museum. Bulletin 153) 

FfOeSp L. Dio (rc^ehlclito JupaiiA (1540^1073) bi&r 4-. Lief. 19l26i. 

Froger, F. Kelution du premier vojago. 1036. 

Froi$^ li, Dio Geodhiebto Japano {1540^1676)« ^.-4. Lieferung. 

Ga^brioli> G- Manofieritti e c»rt« orientally 1030. (Biblioteca dJ bLldio- 
gra6a italiana, 10) 

al-GhaszSull. Tahafot al-Falasifat. 1927. (Bibltatheea amblesi Bcbolnati- 
comm* s#rLe ariibe, t, 21 

GilTordp F, W. The Kamia of Imporial Valley* 103L {U. S. Bur* of 

Amer. ethnology, BuLletm 97 > 

GJniborg^ L, GenizaH studies in memory of Dr. Solomon Sebechter. II. 
Geonle and early KarAitic Halakab. 16^. (I'extE and studied of ths 
Jowidh tlieologicnl eeminnry of America, v, 8) 

Giay^ 1*. H. His foundation^ of the Iranian religious. [1926] (K. R. 

Coma oriental Institute publicationAj no. 5) 

Humbly^ W* D. Serpent ^orsbip In Airica. 1931. f Field tuns, of nat. 

biet, PubL 2S9. AntbropoL ser. toI. 31j do. 1) 

Bandy, E, Si C. History and culture in tba Society Idanda. 1930. 
(Bernice Biebop museum. Bulletin 79) 

-- Houses^ boats, and dating in tba Society lalandK. 1932. (Bernice 

P, Blabop muMum. BnHetin 90) 

Hebrew union college annual, v. 7. 1930. 

Heidel, W. A. Tbe day of Yabweb. [c 1929] 

ITorrwitz, F*, P. In do-Irani an philologyi 1929. (K- R, Cama oriental 

Institute publication^ no. 3) 

Hrdli^ka* A. Catalogue of buman crania. 1931. 
abHnkOma a1-S9riyya H thalAth TIuliu 1349-1931* 

Informations musutmanes. no. 1931* 

Itlcduenp T* T, Kalian^ ja buo!aQla|kpa1aiaia sattija* 103). (SuomalaiH- 
ugrilaisen scuran toimituksia 90) 

Jagadl^a-Cbnndra ChaHopBdbyfiya. India’i? outlook on Hfey 1031. 

Jalftl ad-Din aa-Sny0tl. As^uyuti^s Who^s who in the dfteentb century, 
192L 

Jlranjl Jamsbedjl Modi. Cama oriental Institute papera. 1925* 

Jlrinjt JamBbedjl Modi* Das tor Kaikobad Maliyar^e petEtlou and lauda¬ 
tory poem addresaed to Jabangir and Shah Jahan. 1930. 

Kaufman, J. Rabbi Yom Tov Lipmaun Mdbibansen, 1930, 

KhcdabaiL Edaljl Punegar. Tbe Gat baa. [19291 (K. R* Cama oriental 

institute publication^ no. 3} 

Kirfel, W. BhlLrataTar^a {lodien). 193L (Beltrdge xAt Indiscben 
SpracbwSsBenschnft und EeliglonBgcaohiehte. 6. Hft. ) 

Kriegerp B. W- Aboriginal Indian pottery of the Dominienn Republic* 
1931* (U* S. National museum. Bulletin 66) 
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Prftatedin^s 


LmiBtlon, E. iHficHptioiiB Irom Jimdet Nasr, J02S. (OxfsTd 

edUions of cunEfiform teictds, v, T)‘ 

Leuf^r, B. The dom^fitication of the i^ormomi in China and Japan. 1031. 
(KSeld mqaeuin at natural !iiat*jy. Foblicaticm !m. AntliropoL 
wrie*, V, 18, no. 

Lcntc, W. Auf dcm 3>ftch der Walt. 1931+ 

Lutz^ R, F„ Egyptian statue# and atatuettea jn the MuBeum df antlifd- 
pology of the Univ+ qf CalifoTnJa+ JP30. {UiilTf+ qf California publica¬ 
tions. Egyptian arc-liaccilQgy^ vol, 3) 

Mackay, E. Jtaport on exca vat ions at J«mdet Nasr, Iraq. 1^31+ (Field 
muft. of eat. hist. Anthropology. Memoira, v. 1, np. 

Mahlpati. Tukaroni. 1930. (Tho Poet saints of Jblaharashtra, no. 71 

Maneekji NoRfiervanji Rhalla. Our perfecting world, 1930. 

Martynov, A. B, Report on a collection of insects of the order Triehoptfrs 
Siam and China. 1931. 

Moaon, J+ A. Archai:>oldgy of Bauta Marta^ Colombia. 193L (Field 
nuiseum ol natural historyn Publication 304. Anthropol striea v 
20,110.11 

Mead. M. Bdcial organization of Manua+ 1030. (Berniw P. Bishop 
mufieurn. Bulletin 78) 

Michelson, T. Coutributioua to Fox ethnology. 11. 1930^ (U. S. B^ir. of 

Amor, ethnoiogy. Bulletin 05) 

Hwdif, R+ U Roentgenologic studies of Egyptian and Peruvian muinTrLiea+ 
103L (Field mueeum of natural history+ Anthropology, Memosra, 
V. 3) 

Ocrtel, R. Zur Jndiscben Apologetik. 1930. (BeitrBge aur indiscl™ 
SpracliwiBseDschaft und Religionsgcsehlchte. S, Hft.) 

Osten, H, H. von der. Explorations in HIttlle Aala Minor, 1920. [1930.] 

(Oriental institute communicationa, no. SI 

Pabchatantm,. Tantri Kamandakn uitg. door C. HooykasB, 1931. (Bibli¬ 
otheca Javanica^ 2] 

Peiping. National librarj'. Firm-third annual report for the years end¬ 
ing 1027-1020. 1027-20. 

Rele, Y. G. The Vedic gods as dgures of hiologj^ ipgi, 

Riley. J+ H, Second collection of birds from the provinces of Yunnau and 
Szeebwam 1931. 

Roberta, F. H. B. The mins at Kiatutblotma. 1031. (U. S+ Bureau of 

Amcrleau ethnology. Bulletin 100 3 

Salemann, C, A middle Fcraian gtammer+ 1930. 


Ari.dnpf*dM im LahjrJntbt d«r Spwehiiu 


Schechter, A.. 1. Studies in. JewLsh liturgy. 1030 
SUvet„ M. hhyI ^i_- i , ' 



P«rl™tjarH«. 193]. (Bibliotlh, 
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Smith, il, W. Studiw in ths synUi of tfao Cttlm, ol Z»ratlin 9 htr 4 18M 
imtitb, H* P. Dating and localisation ol "The proverba of Allred " iesi’ 

—Second reffOrt on progress in Mancburlfc to 1030. 1031, 

fipeistf^ E, A. Mesopotamian origins. 1030. 

SUindorir, B, DI* Blfltca-it des Plmraoncnreicha, I0sa. (aitmoeraphieB 
aur Wdtgroehiehta. 10) flograpniea 

Subralimanya Saatri, P. S, Tclkappiy«„. ». i, iggo* (Madnia oriental 
series, no. 3) 

Rwft^m J, R, Saur« material lor the aoclal and eeremonial life of the 

^taw Indiana 193J. (U. S. Bureau nf American eUmologv. 

Bulletin 103) 

Tfanmpaon. J. E. Arehawlcigiea] inTcaUgationa in the aouthem Oa™ dis- 
W, Britiali Uenduma. 1B31. (Field mnseum o( natural hiitory. 

Pubhcatinn 301+ Antlirqpol. series^ v. IT, no^ 3) 

Thompson, J. E Ethnology of the Moyaa of eouthern and central Britlah 
Hondnrna. 1030, (Field mnsoum of nat. hiat. Pnh. 274. Anlhropol 
series, t. 17^ no. 2) ^ 

Torr^T^ 0+ C. PBeudD-EzekicI snd the 0Tigi£L4l propheer. 1&30. ITnle 
Oriental series. EesearchK, 18) 

Ttthingen. Univemitat. Bibliothek. Verzeichnio der atabiscLan Hand* 
BchnfteiL ir. 1030. 

UpnuishAde. Chanddgym.up[inl?iid* tr, et innqt^ par E. geuartr 1030. 
UpanIihA<l$. The thirteen prineipR] Upanlsbrndsp tr. bj R. E Huine Ed 
eti+ 193L 

UpendrEnathft OhqshAL The ugrErUn avatem in aneient India. 

(Calcutta university readership lectureSp 1&30J 
Opeudrndillba GhoahJ.!, Contrifautinna to the history of the Hindu revenue 
eyfftein+ 1^29. 

Uadnmh ibu HfunhiA (Mu'aiyid al-Danlah). An Arab-Syrian gentlemiLq 
and varrinr in the period of the eniBadea. 1020. (Becorda of civiUu 
tSflnr sources and atudie^} 

Vedae. Rigveda. Inni del Rlg*reda. I. [1020] (Teati e docnmentl per 
la fltoria dclle religianij 2) 

Watermati, I,. PicLiiniiiary report upoti the excavations at Tel Umar, 
Iratj. 103L ^Univ+ of Klichigan puhiicatioiiBj 
VVaxMEn. M. A history of Jeu^ieh literature from the dose of the Bihle 
to nur own dayo, J. leso. 

Wetmorei A. Hie birds of Haiti and tie DomlniGan republic. 1&3L 
(U. S. Xatlonnl muscuio, Bulletin. 133) 

Wichmann, Y. J, Volksdiebtuug uud VolkahrMqcie der TsehErsmiwn. 

1031. {Suomalais-ugrUiiisen eeuran taimltiiksia 30) 

Willniaa-Grabowakm, f^s compoBfa nominaux dens le ^tupathabrAh' 

mana. 1027-S8. 2 v. {Prate Komisjl orjentalistyeenaj PoIsJcIej 

aksdeniji umfejttno^i, nr. 10. 12) 

6 
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Wleiler, C. Growtli ol cliildr-ea in Htwmli. 1^30. iMemairB ot the Ber¬ 
nice P* Biibpp mtiatiiiB.p y. 11^ no» Bi,ymrd Dominick exp^ditlen, 
PubUcAtlon no. IT- 

YahudEp M. S. Kine Hrwidtruns anf Wilhelm Spiegelberig'fl “ 

logUcfae Bcmerkyngen ” zu meinBm Bnck-e “ Uio Bprsolie dea PcBti- 
teneb 193 ^>, (Zeitflchrift fftr Semitiatik und verwandte Gebiet^ 
Bd T, Hit, 2 ) 

Upon motion the report of the librarian was accepted. 

Hbpobt of ihe EnitOBS op *kb Joiibnax 
In the absence of the Editors the Corresponding Secretary pre¬ 
sented their report as follows: 

Since the last meeting ol the Society No*. 2-4 ol Volume 61 ha^e been 
iBsuea. ftiid No. 1 of Volume 52 i* now pH the pre» ana In proc«* of 
diatrihution. Tinder euthorization of Hut Board of DirMtora, the editor* 
bave Inmaaed the Bi» of the Journal during the past jearj Volume 61 
eontatned 5T more pagea than Volume 60. The policy of Inereafting the ai» 
oil the Jtmnul sboiiiM be cantiniied. 

The editing ttl the Joymfil baa been handicapped bj the laftbllitj oi the 
senior edlter to iiBgiiine the dwtiefi irhicb been hii for a number of 

years. Illnew hms made it imposaible lor him to gl^e the JouaN^i- the 
besedt of hb wide and awnrate wholanihlp and high editorial competeaM. 

The two jublor editora wish to eicprefia apprcciatiwi of the kiAdnee4 of 
those seholars In the Semitic and kindred fields wbo hare given them 
help with the JounnaU 

NoftMAN Bbows, 

J. K. Sebtiock, 

upon motion the report of the Editors was accepted. 

Hefobt op tlTB Exbcutitb Couuittbe 

The Corresponding Secretory presented the report of the Execu¬ 
tive Committee ss printed in the JoimNAi, (51. 290} 52, 101), 

Upon motion the dctions of th<" Committee were ratified- 

Election op Members 

The folio wing perwns recommended bj th^ Director^ were duly 
elected corporate members of the Society (the list includeB eight 
who were dected at a later seaeion); 
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Dr. Alien Albert 
Habbi Herbert I, Blootn 
Mr, Robert J. Braldwood 
Kafabi WRHain G. Rr&udu 
Dr. Fletdlidr S. Brneknian 
Dr* Heirlefi G. Creel 
Blisfl Florence £* 

Prof* Lucy C. Lriflcoll 
PrqL Tbjoniaa E. Ennis 
Rabbi L Geratein 
Mr. C. D. Gooncratne 
Mr. Biittfscombe Gium 
Mr, George R. Hughes 
Dr, Willinm F, Kummel 
HfiT, Walter Klein 
Mr* Kenneth P- Landcn 
Dr^ C. W* McEwan 


Mr* SUpmq Marenof 
Prof. Herbert Miller 
Swami Nlkbilannnda 
Rev, Arthur C, Piepkom 
Prof. Robert T, Foilurd 
MLua Kliaibetb StefanskI 
Mi&a Xancy Lee Swann 
Mr, Eleazar I, giadzunaki 
Mr, Ryunaku Tsunoda 
Mr* Hpton Close 
ProL George Vernadsky 
Dr, Arnold Walther 
Prof, Frank G. Ward 
Prol, Edwin W, Webster 
Mr. Walter G. Williamn 
Rev, Holland E. Wolle 
Mr* Wallace I. Wolverton 


fTotal U] 


Election of Officehs 


Professor W* E. Clark presented the report of the Committee on 
the Nomination of Officers fer 193^ as follows: 

Prwident: Professor Ai^uert Teh Etck OfAcatiLui^ ol Cblcago. 
Viee-Prwidcntai Professor EaBOLO H. BExnEB^ of Princetoit; ProfcMor 
RoMaix BoniTp of Washington^ Profe^r J. M. Powis Smitb^ of 
Chicago. 

Curreffponding Secretary i Dr* Chabx^s J, Oope:!^^ of New York. 

Recording Recretjiry: Dr. LutilOW BULL, of New York. 

Treasurer: Profe^h^or Jonv Arckeb, of New Haven. 

Librarian: ProfesBor A?fPREW Kiotkiii, of New Haven. 

Editors of tlie Prof^Msor Max L. PtofeJw>ioT W. NoRHAEr 

Bbowh^ and Dr. Jdhh K. SearocK, of Philadelphia. 

DireetorH to serve for three years: Prolesaor James A MoxToOMCar^ of 
PhiladolphiiLf Professor Eooas H. Shl-btevahTh of New Haven ^ Dr, 
Awtbor W. Hummel, nf WaahJngtan. 

The Corresponding Secretary then presented the resignation^ on 
the ground of ill healthy of Frofessor SfargoHs as an Editor of the 
Journal. 

Upon motion the resignation of Prqfeesor Margolis was accepted 
with great regret and with appreciation of his semces as Editor. 

Professor Clark then stated^ in view of ProfewfOr Margolis^a 
resignation, that the name of Professor James A. Montgomeiy of 
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Pr&o$eding3 


Philadelpliia would be placed io the report of the Committee on 
ifonoinatiops aa im Editor of the Jou^^^al, iostead of that of 
Fro£ee 30 r MargoLia. 

The officers thiia nominated were duly elected. 

President S chmi dt then delivered an eddresa on Problemfi Coa- 
cerning the Origin of Some of the Great Oriental Religione^^^ 

The eeaaion adjourned at 12.30 p. 


THE SECOND SESSION 

The eccond aeasicn was called to order at two o'clock on Tuesday 
afternoon in the Orieutai Inatitute Lecture Hall. Profc&sor Wil¬ 
liam Worrell^ President of the Middle West Branch of the 
Society^ delivered an addresa on Geographical-Getietlc Hela- 

tionehip of the Five Coptic Dialects.^ 

The reading of papers was then begun. 

Professor GnOftOl^ S. IJttwcas, of the American Ualveriity: OhampolHodOi 
1790'IB3£, the Fotinder of Egyptolo|^- Remnrka hj Professor BreastM. 

Egyptology bad nmde no thI progreu until beginuLiig of tb# 
nineteenth century. HarapolLo and Kireber indulged in wild apeouln- 
tioTU producti™ of no scholarly results. The diecorerj of the Eooetta 
etOQOp n9tj was spocb-miikiiig for tbo progresa of Egyptology. Zoega* 
17BB-180Ti found that ovials contained royid namefl. Akerhlad^ 17S0* 
1819, Inter pro ted the Dame Ptolemy in the demotic. I>e Sacy^ 17^ 
1838p read throe nnmea in tbs same language. Thomas Youngp 1773- 
18S9, read the name Ptolemy Id the MereglyphlCj and began a blert^ 
glypbic alphabet and a bjeroglj^blc Tocabidaiy of two bnndrod aigns 
not alphabetic. Sis pioneer work waa tcjy important. Cbampollloni 
ccnlemporaTy of Yotmg but working indtpcudoDily oE hioi^ reaebsd 
aamewhai aLmilar remlta but advanced far bci^nd anything yet 
altaLtacd. Hc showed the hieroglyphicq to be alphabetic^ phonetic^ and 
ideographic. He found the correct %'aluefl of asTcral proper namss. 
Hia moat Important works were an Egyptian Grammar^ Z toIb.; and 
an Egyptian dietionaryt both publlabed after bis death. 

Professor of the University of Michigan: Interpret 

tationj: of some Graeco-Egyptian {Gnostic) Amnlcta, 

ThJi paper o^era Interpretations of thrao omulcts of the kind tom- 
foonly called gnovtlo. 

1. A figure of a man bolding a serpentp the bodJaa of both sot with 
■tars. This Is the couateBation Qphluehuap and the dealgn ia closely 
reJatedp as regards the arrangement of the atars^ to the deserlption of 
the oDiLsUllatioa in the Eatoatcrlsmoi attrlhnted to Eratostheota. 
Further, a passage In Eippolytua' J^c/ufaftoit of AU Buretico shows 
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that Ophiticliiis w&$ taken bj urtaln CbriatEajia who ineUAEpd to gnostic 
beliefs as a tytnbol of Cliriat tfrreetlliig wltb the erii dchmoii. 

2. An amulet bearing oq both aidM the design gf q mummilied 
BguTe. The legecd on one ^de reads ^Memnoiip ebOd oi Day, la dead*'; 
on the otlujr Antipaber, child of EhUippa, Is desA'^ The dgaign wai 
probably intended to bring about the death of Antipater by sympathetic 
magic. 

3. A figure of a nude woman supporting her body in a aquatting 

position bj a sort of frqqje-workp apparently intended for a chair. The 
design Is shown fq belong to a Large group of amuleta intended to cqre 
ailments peeriliar to women; and the chair is perhaps the only knenrq 
example of the or obfltetri-e ehair^ which was need in 

aewuebemento and U deacribed in detail bj Soranus in his work on 
gynaecology. 

Professor Ohasleb 8. BaanENp of Northwestern UniTcraity e Some Bcceut 
Ir^ialation AtiTecting Religion in India. 

In geaerai the British Govemment haa refrained from legisUitlon 
against practices associated elosely with religion in fpdia. The native 
states have been lees hesitant Ld such matters and have In some cases 
outlawed practices connected with religion which ha%-e been prejndiciaL 
to life or oiTeiuiTe to the moral senae of large sections of aocie^r 
The dedication of girla to the gods as ** dEvidasIs/^ which has come 
to mean iiiitlatiDi]i into a life of prostitutionj, hm* long been repugnant 
to the mDroJ sense of a growing section of Hindu society^ ^nd n cam¬ 
paign of moral suasion baa been carried ou against It^ This having 
proven iucfifecth's, the opponcats qf the system have resorted to legisla¬ 
tion, Mysore outlawed It in ISCftj itECcntly Trnvancorc followed the 
same egurae, LfOgialation haa been pissed in a number of British 
states^ notably Madras; but finally leglslatiou has been introduced into 
the Indian Legialative Assembly to make it illegal in any British 
province. Apparently it has nOit yet become law, but there la very 
powerful support lor It^ and despite the etrong reslstanoei from among 
orthodox Hindu groups w'ho charge that religion ia being attacked, 
the day of the " devidasl " in India is probably near Lts close, 

Ptgfewr J- M. Powi& Smxtk, of the University of Chicagoi The Hebrew 
IndebtcdncsH to their NelgbborB. 

The Hebrews were first cousins ao to speak of all Semites. Tbeir 
languagea were all very closely related. They made theJv home on the 
bridge eonnectlng Asia with Africa. Literature paased back and forth 
freely among the Semitic peoples. Egypt furnished the basil for some 
Hebrew literature. Babylonia furnished the baflis for other stories and 
laws. But the Hehrewq greatly improved that which they borrowed by 
aubatituting monotheistic Ideas and ideals for pagan and polythelstEC 
netiona. 

Frofceeor lax M. Faicc, of the Unlvereity of Chicago: RelatioD of 
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C^rUln Gods to Equity and Justice in Early Babylonia* (Printed ia 
02. 1T4-178.) 

Mr. HEHbt FiELDp Aflflletnjit Curatori Field Museum of Naturnl Historyj 
ducfLgo: The AIlti^lu^ty of Han ia Soutlnresttni Asia. 

This paper will deal with the reoent di&roveries whleh prnje ^ 
exiateiiee of prehistoric mwt in aouthwijstflnt Asia., and the adjoInLog 
territories Particular cmphaBui will be laid on the rwnlta of the 
Field Huaeuin North Jjrahifln Desert Erpeditiona. 

The results ohtained prove the eilstenee of man in a palaeolithic 
phase of culture in the now almost walerlcM Tegicn Ijine between the 
Hedjd? mil way and Ba-hdUd. Furthennore^ in pmhiatoric time* thi* 
region must have been fertile and well-watered, and able to aupport a 
Urge acmi-noinadic popuUtLon. The reaulta ffuggest that eouthweataro 
Asia was either a great center from which radiated nmnerona migra¬ 
tory trlhfi: or it lay on one of the great linca of migration from Asia 
into Africa. 

Professor Gedboe; L. KoanrsoN, of the Preihyterlaii Theological Seminaryp 
Chicago: Eorsfield'a Finding* at Petra In 1&21J. 

The Univerelty Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology at Camhridgep 
England, now boiucs tlie "flndfl" of Mr. Gwr^a Eorafleld and liia 
eollraenea^ MSbs Conwmj and Dra. bTielsen and Canaan, wlio s|>cnt thru* 
weeks in tba Spring ol 1029 at Pttra eMavating at different pointa. 
Among tiielr diawrerSea irem the prababk Pnlaco and Snnetnary at 
King Aretaa Itl, and near the Court of the Great High Ptaea potterj. 
the tbinneat over hitherto unearthed, which they a&eume was once used 
to lowp up the fahMd of the aaeriOeei and in turn sprinkle it on tbs 
image of Ihishara. 

Professor ft, B. B.AVL, of the University of Whicohslii: Settlement in the 
Yamato Baiin, 

Profeisnr TnEoruxLE J. ME£K, ef the University ol Toronto ^ The Latest 
Finds at Nuei. 

Ail account ol the chief discdvsrica made at Kuzi during the last 
•eBson there, 

jjtL B,MvQS Maic VCi:< OrPESnEiMp of the OrieDt-Forechnngfl-lmititut^ 
Berlin; The Civilisation of the TeU 

The session adjourned ut 6.^0 P. M. 

At 8.00 P. M. tile metnbers reassembled in the Lecture Hail of 
the Oriental Institute to hear the following addressee descriptive 
of the work of archaeological eipeditioDfl in the field, iUuatrated 
by moving picture lilme: 

Mr. HE?car Fnm, of the Figfld Musenm of Natnral History; The Field 
Mujeiun-Oxford University Expedilion to Kish. 
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Dr. VQK DEE Oaten, oE iht Dri^tal lu&titute^ UmverAEty of CM- 

ca|;o: The AnatolUn Eipedition of the OrieatAl InatUute^ 

After these addresses there was an iDformal reception in the 
Library of the Institute mA tho&e present had aa opportnnity to 
inapect the Egyptian and Aasyro-BabyIonian coUectlQUB of the 
Institute. 

THE THIRD SESSION 

Following the sight-seeing drive which gave those who toot 
advantage of it an opportnnity to inspect one of the buildings of 
the new Chicago EspositioUj the members inspeeted the collections 
of the Field Museum and after luncheon assembled at 3.30 
for the third session in the large Lecture HfiU of the Art Institute* 
The reading of papers was iramediately begun. 

Dr. Caeoitne BaNbOm WuxiAUe, of Toledo^ Ohio: Two Frasmentary 
Reliefs of tii« Egyptian Old KUigdoiu belonging to the MetropoLitan 
Museum of Art. 

Miss C. GuJV34rn#T;e, A«AiQt&iit CurAtor^ The Art Institute of 

Chicago z ifara-ye-bon^ or the Picture Books of 

A very rare type of JApnncH illuitratcd book la that known kh Kara^ 
bon or Nsra books. Nara-hou arc so called because they all seem to 
have been wada only in the oM city of Nara In the late gEteeath or 
early sixteenth ccDturyt ThcAe books are baud-writtcu and baud- 
illimiuiated, baring been made before the art of printing illustrated 
books bad been brought to pcrfectiou. While the artists are not men 
of aupreme skillp there U a charm of color and rendition In the illus- 
tratiuns which make tbeae books of lutsuAC interest. The Art lustitatA 
owns se^en nf these exam plea which are now nn exbJbitinru Very 
eridently they are adaptationB from old scroll paintings and ore the 
cannectmg lii^k hotween the storied maklmono and the first printed 
illustrated books. 

Frofas^T Lerot W’^ateema??^ of the University of Mfehlgan: Some resulta 
of the season'■ work at Seppboris in Galilee and at Selcucia-on-the-Tjgrisw 
(University of Michigan ExpeditionarJ 

A aketch of the work initiated at ancient Sepphoris last auiumer^ 
which was carried on through July and Augusts The more important 
finds will be discussed and slides will he shown of the Roman Theater 
and an early Christian Cburcb unearthed. 

A four months^ seasou at Seleucla beginning in Soptemher remlted 
in the complete exca^iation of a third level Parthian palace in ^ Block 
B and the registration of over ^,000 objects. At the sams time work 
was uDdertakcu on the Imal EJggurat and carried far enough to reveal 
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atag^ cf -construetloii Extending from the Parthian pi^riM to the- 
Babylonian. 

Professor W. R. Taylom, of the Upiveralty of Toronto: Ifeatorjaa Croaeea 
In China, 

A diMUB&ioia ol Eame recent archaeologicaJ dlscoTeriea in the North” 
weatern Hoetinn of Chino. 

Profestor R4Vl40;rfD A. BowMAffp of Northwoaiem University t The 
Scorpion Man in Ans^ient Art. 

Scorpion men are mentioELod in the oreation story and in the Uilga- 
mesh epic A human-headed acorpion with human artnBp many iegSp 
and long tail appears on erelukic seals from Susa and in rare Saltie 
hroiLEOt of the Goddess Sslhot Early in the Sumorlan pariod the fonn 
was uegLected, but returuB more advanced, complmcp mid hird-like on 
Casaite boundary Btoucs. As the ecorpion-blrd-man it is popular on 
seaU of AaajTlan^ Neo-Babylonianj. and Persian times. It is found tn 
relief and In Uie round in massive Btone igurefi at TeU ITaiaf and as 
a hronEO flguruie from ^ish. 

At this point the memtyera had tho privilege of hcnring an illus¬ 
trated lecture by Dr, Sven Ilediii, the eminent Swedi^ ^ientistj^ 
present as the guest of the Society, in which he summarized the 
reeulta of several of his expeditions in central Aaia* 

The session adjourned at 5.00 p, m. 

The Annual Burner of the Society took place on Wedneadaj 
evening at the Hotel Windermere East. 

THE FOURTH SESSION 

The fourth eession was called to order at 9.45 a. M. on Thursday, 
in the Lecture HaU of the Oriental Institute, 

The Comeaponding Secretary announced that the Directors had 
accepted the invitation of Columbia UniTersity to hold the next 
meeting in Hew York during Easter Week 1933. 

The following minute was unanimously adopted: 

The Aini-rioin Oriental Society eordially endorsM the rewlntioa adopted 
by tb» Elghteentli Intereatianal Congress of OriimUlists at Lctden in 
1931 resardidg the vsIue of the OnVttiaJiKAe mklhsp^pkie and the im- 
portanre of psirlvfng and wntiquing Lt, This publication is io our opLuton 
the mosL Important tool for the aid ol wholarly researeli tn the ^hole field 
of orienmi studiEs. We earnestly hope that funds may be found for the 
resumption of Sts pubiicatioq on the Hatne general lines as in the past. In 
the flcld of work rcptwRled by our Society, uo project of similar nature 
can equal it In importance. 


So§iet^ in Chic4igo 




It was Toted that the Society ehoold designate one of its members, 
in compliance with the will of the late Professor Lidxbaraki, in 
which the Society was named, to serre on a committee to award 
the Lithbarski Prize and Medal, 

On motiok Profesaor Toney was elected to represent the Society 
on the committee to award the Lidzbansld Pri^ and MedaL 


Report of the FonLrcATioNa CoaiMiTrEB 

In the absence of Profesaor Archer, Chairman of the Pubiications 
Committccj the Corresponding Secretary read his report as follows: 

AirraicAS Oaia^tAL Seoieb. 

The pQnchatnnirfi Reei>nilruat^ by F. EJg^rtoa was ptibliatuMi in An edi^ 
tion of 500 copi^ (by HolEhnusen, Vienna), at a of 12^22L2Q, plus 
a 150 customs charges. Of iLiia atoct tbe Oxiford Press received E2Z eopieSt 
the Yale Fresa^ 200, In April, 1^30, Oxford sent Yale 7S seb^ The 
stock now cai hand with tbe O^eford Presa is about SO sets, with Yale, 147 
(including 75 deposited in the Library of tbo Society). Apparently re¬ 
view copies were freely distributed at Brst, No Ecconnt baa sver been 
obtained from tbe pnbllaher+ The piric^ waa recently raised from 310 to 
312 per set. 

A Taffafoff (h^mmar by Frank JL Blake was published by D^rugulin in 
an edition of 500 copies, 300 of which ht retained aa part of the publica^ 
tlon contract, the Society to receive 10% of the proceeds ou'tbe first 50 
copies sold by DmguHn {no accounting has ever been received). Of tbe 
original edition the Oxford Press received 100 copies, the Yale Press, 90. 
In 1031 Oxford sent 54 copies to Yale, retaining about SO. The stock now 
on hand, exclusive of Dnignlin’s stock, is: Oxford Press about 30 coplefl^ 
Yale PresSj 53. Tbe price now U 35^00, having fonncrly been 35.00. 

LmaARt OF AHClE?fT SEntnv I.^SCSlFtlO^S. 

Tbe Eojfal im€ript(<me o/ Sumer and Atkad by George A. Bartoo was 
published in an edition of 553 copies at a coat of 33,0&S.(]ld, by tbo Yale 
Pre.Rs. Copies sold* lOP. Copies eent for review, 07, The present stock: 
0 at Oxford (on coDsignment)^ 64 at Yale, exclusive of unbound copies 
numbering The liet price ia 36-50. 

Fpndh, 

See the 1031 Report of tbe Treasurer for the state of funds na r^ids 
the above publications. 

The Catalffffue of the SDciety'’a Library was published last year 11^51} 
from funda supplied by Prnfesior Jcw'ctt la an edition of Sdd copiest 100 
oE wMch were bouniL About 16 have been sold at $L04>. About 32 have 
beeu otherwise distributed. The original cost wa.n 11,677.91, This was 
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met by in ttie accmuulat^d Jewett fund. The bal&uct has been 

met by ineumfl. The pruceedi go into fufldi here*tter^ 

J+ C. Aacnest, £?froiirmd»^ 

Fu&fLoalune Gommitfee. 

In the absence of Profesaor Dongherty, Chainnen of the Com¬ 
mittee on the Library of Ancient Semitic Inscriptions;, the Corres¬ 
ponding Secretary read hia report* 

Fieeidcnt Schmidt reported for the Committee on a Corporate 
SeaL 

It wae toted to accept the form of eeal presented by the com¬ 
mittee with certain alterations as to details recommended by the 
Board of Directors, which alterations were to be carried through 
by the Eiecntive Committee, 

Professor Olmatead reported as representative of the Society on 
the American Schools of Oriental Research* 

Rnpoax of Del^ates to the Cooircii^ of Leaineo SoctEtiBS 

In the absence of the Delegates of the Society to the American 
Council of Learned Societies, the ConeBponding Secretary read 
their report ae follows: 

The annuHl meeting of Lhe CouncLL wkb held la Waabingtou, Dr Cr, an 
JnnuaxT 1031. Bath your delegates attended all the sesalotia. Pro- 

Edgerton also attended an January the meet Log ol the 

Advisory Board af tlie Couneilp to whieli te waa elected in IBJl. The 
work of Ibc CounciL eontiuues to be fruitful and eBE^tivep and a very 
large pTaportian of the projects which it supports^ hfLaneinlly and other- 
wLae, talU within the range of interest of thJa Society, Thia year the 
Council appropriated $6,000 prExvielonally for the proposed American 
School of fndle and Irmniaii Studies in BenareSp provided it shonM be 
posaible to found the School during the neit two years, and with the 
further underitanding that an additloaal ¥5,000 would in that event prob¬ 
ably be made available for the second year af the Scbool'a eiEiatence. How¬ 
ever, owing chiefly to political coodltioni In India, the Committee on 
Indio and Iranian Studiev, which has charge of the project for the SehoaK 
does not consider it advisable to attempt ito foundation at the present 
moment. 

Other projects of Lutemt to our Bociety, whieh received grants from 
the Council at this naccting, were the following: a Survey o[ Chinese 
Studies, A Survey oi Indonesinn Customary Law, Excavations at Samaria, 
Olynthua, Antioch, and Haifa, and a Corpus of the CommentaTT-ca of 
Avermes on Aristotle. The statni of the OW^fariArAe was 
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alsj> brought to the attentku oE tho Qomiclli irliile no fiinda etja. Eie 
appropriated for it from tba Council^B own reflourcesA^ bo€fiUie it la not 
prltuorily an Americau undertaking, it woa recommondod that tho EIx^cu- 
t]¥c OommUtce of the CounelL ahouLd moke effarta to eeoure outaide funds 
for the Jiid of thU and Bimilar Bluropean projocta now endangered by the 
flnanciuL erieift in Europe, after oatiafying itself in each case of the Inter- 
nAtionai importaoee and need of the partloular pubEleation. 

Attention should again be called to the yaEuabte Fellowiahips and Grants 
lu Aid ol Eaoearoh offered eaeh year hy the Couneilp the r aflh value of 
whioh emounta Lu all to acarly fiCQpOOQ aimiiaEly. Scholars in oricutnl 
helda ehould take note of the opportunity offered hyt theae FellowohipB 
and Grantif^ informatioD on which can be secured from the office of the 
Council^ SOJ FLfteeuLh Street, Waahiugtou^ D, C, 

In addition to the Comniittee on Indie and Iranian Etudiee, the Council 
muintaiiia standing Qommitteea on Promotion of Climeae, Jmpanesep and 
Byoantiiic Studiea, and on Mediterranean AnfiqiiitteB. 

jAUi^ A, MoyrWMEftY, 
Fua^kixn Edoeoton, 

ft waa voted to accept the report. 

The CorrespondlDg Secretary aonouDced that the Board oi Direc¬ 
tors had elected President Sdimidt to succeed Professor Mont¬ 
gomery as a delegate of the Society to the American Council of 
Learned Societies. 

Professors Gale and Meek reported on the Eighteenth Inter¬ 
national Congresfl of Orientalists held At Leiden in September^ 

Professor SeUets reported for the delegates to the Second Inter¬ 
national Congress of Linguists held at Geneva in August. 

The President announced that he had appointed as a CoiiittLittee 
on Besolutions^ Professors Meekj Buttenwieser and Duncan. 

Mr. Henry Field ciplain&d to the Society the aiins of the New 
Orient Society of America. 

It was voted to cypress the warm interest of the Society in the 
New Orient Society. 

The Corresponding Secretary reported that the Society has been 
invited to aend del^atea to the Interoational Congress of His¬ 
torical Sciences, to be held in Warsaw, Poland, in 1033. 

It wa^ voted to refer the invitation to the incoming Preeident of 
the Society. 

Professor Olmstead recommended to the Society a project 
initiated by Dean Laing and Professor S. J. Case of the University 
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of ChieagOj for bringing tc^ethcr ibe religious records of the 
Gracco-Soman world. 

The following minute was unanimondy adopted: 

The American Oriental Society deiiTea to esprEsa ita keen iiitarest id 
and hearty approval of the project of Dean Gordon Lflin^ and Professor 
Shirley J, €tsa of the UalverBitj of ChicagOp to publish retordfl of rail- 
gioiLfl from the litarature of the Graoco-Biqnian world. A collection of such 
material would he of obvicua vafne for the rellgioys history of the later 
ancient Near East and indlvidiial membera of the Society miglil well asBiit 
in the worh of compUatlQii. 

APPOlNTilENT OP StAS^MNO Co^IMmEEa 

The President annouitced that he had appointed as a Comioittee 
on the Komination of Officers for the year 3, Professors Edger- 
ton^ Gale^ and Price. 

As Auditors he appointed Profeasora Dougherty and Latourette. 

He appointed the following Committee on Arrangements lor the 
next Annual Meeting; Professors GottheU and E. G. H. Kraeling^ 
Mrs. Jaekfion^ Eabbi Wise^ Dr^ Bull^ Mr. Goodrich and the Corres- 
ponding Secretary ex epeh* 

BudLNESS Session op thz Middle West BsANca 

The Middle West Branch met in the Lecture Room of the Oriental 
Institute at ^.30 Thursday morning with the President^ Professor 
W* H. Worrellj preaidlng. 

The Branch chose a nominating committee comistiDg of Pro¬ 
fessors Price;^ Buttenwieser, and Waterman. 

Professor Sellers offered and the Branch accepted the following 
Treasurer's report: 

Rceeived from the TreasurEr of the Society***.1100*00 


Expeaditiarea [ 

BeOcit Fe|Kprted in 1&31 .. 

PoffUge .. O.SO 

Telepbdue cwDt . + + # ^ --- - ,40 

- -24.05 


Balance ... t 75.05 


Mr* J- Arthur Maclean pi^eseuted to the Branch an iniritation 
to hold its 1933 meeting in Toledo nt the Toledo Museuin of Art. 
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The indtation was a&eepted with thanks and the time &£ the meet- 
ing left in the hands of the esecative cominittee and the local com¬ 
mittee on arrangementg. 

The nominating committee proposed for the ensuing year the 
following ofBoei^g^ who wet^ nnanimouslY elected ‘ 

Pri!^sidtiit: Frot^sfrar C3A:ains S, BaAom, of Ev 1 LllAtd^, 

Vice-President I Profcsaor W+ C- Q^ilam, of Chicago. 

SecreUry-TrBMureri Profeaaor Ovlo E. SEXLEas, of Chiciigo. 

Members of the Eieontife OoniiDitteet Professor W+ IT^ WoaaEtL, of 

Aou Arbor, and Professor REj^av SchseefeBh of Cbicogix 

The meeting adjoumed at 9A2. 

The session of the Society was continued in three sections. 

The Heorew akd Biblical Section 

The section met at 11.04 a. m. in the Lecture Hall of the Oriental 
Institute^ Professor J. iL P, Smith presiding. The following 
papers were read: 

Prcaideat JtniMT MaaoiijrfrrEE.'r^ of the Hebrew Union Cbllego: Tho 
Ancient SamUic MerriB^ Tent and Tent FastlTals. 

Tbid paper will diKues varioua terou! In dMorant Semitic Jan^nges 
for the mmrridge^tent or chamber^ tbe fojct that quite a number of 
importADt Semitic reLig:iaiid feitiraJa be&r namea Identical with or 
closely rela^ to tbeae various terme for mariiagO'tent or chambetr 
that some of the meet cbaracterietic ritee of theaa feati^^ld bare to do 
with the nuirrLaga^tcut or ebamber, and the import of all this. 

Professor SHEU>o?f H. Blan^p of the Hebrew Union College; Tbe War 
Legi^ation In Deuteronomy. 

The so-called *' War lEg:ld1ation etratuM" iit Bent 20p SI and Sa id 
not a unit. Eren the Law Deiib SO, ia oompoeiUL Varied 

1^1 B are exctuilHetlc Ln the spirit of Nebemiabi versea 10-14 less eo. 
The bopifulnee approaching bravado Ln thia latter section appears in 
Other parts of tbe war leglelatloii and coonects it with the Deutero- 
iHUnic phmH nlrr 2'rr^ '2. The lavs were pmhably 

formulated In the early poat^alllo period. 

Rabhi GafaifAM G. Fox, of Cbicago: The Yolco of the Kingdcnn of 
Heaven, 

The babit had been In tble country to follow Weber, Weudt^ Stevens, 
end ScbUrcr in tbe evolution of the meaning of ** the yoke of the 
kingdom of beaven.'' As a matter of fact, a study of the rabbinic 
passages dodlLng with this conception aboard that tbe asdumptlon of 
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th^ " yokt ” by the ratNbinm Jewa was m priTile^ and a -dytyj^ joyotwiy 
iindertak^nj. and nsgairded with m f^lad loyaltyp The " yoke ” waa any¬ 
thing but a hiurdea which the Jewa could not bear. Jcsufl re^rded 
the ** yckt aa one worthy of being undertaken andt with his oon- 
iemporarieip looked upon the Torah as the primal essential of Jewish 
life. The ueaumption ol the yoke " produced for the rubblnio Jew 
^^tbe joy of the coinmandmeut." 

Professor Moseb BCTTESWi^iflEB^ of the Hebrew Union College t The 
Oldest Psalm. 

The realm haa lost Its original identity. It is found in Pealm 
fused with anotber PSalm^ which U about aeren oentiiTiHi younger and 
dates from the closing yeare of the exile. While the axillc Psalni is 
completep the ancient Fsalm U ftagmeutaTy. It consists of verses S-^n 
le-lip la-ia* 14h, le, I8s-hp as-aa. Ua. hut shows three gaps: the first 
ii after verae 14h; th* sccondp after verse the thirdp after verse 
the coneloiiod ie also miating. This old Paalm dllT^ radically 
In content and tona ma well aa In language and style from the extUr 
Psalm. Its theme is the victory of Deborah i like the Song of Deborah 
it was written by an eyewitnESS. 

Professor Nixboh Glueck^ of the Hebrew Uninu College ± The Word 
iD^c&oh in the Old Testament. 

In the few preexilic passages dealing with fo'e^aAj wbsre the word 
Is an Driginal part of the textp it has the connotation of something 
generally objectionahle (Amos 5: 10; 6: fi; Allcah 8). The general 
meaning is retained In the exilic period {Isa. 49: 7; Ilaeklel IS: Sfi. 
52|. In Ezekiel p howevcTp to*ehok usually refers to idols and fo idola- 
troiii practices^ In the late oailic and post-exilic period, foVlah ii 
an abominable nek making oommunSty and land unclean. To remove 
the guilty the entire community had to participate in stoning the 
ofTendar to death (Lev. 22-30; SO: S. 13. SS-2Ti Emk 10: 48; Jer, 
^2: 38; Dent. 21: 21 j. In still later WTitiogs the nroanlng of t&thah 
is coniiderahly expanded. 

Frofi&asor Moots BArunr;^ of Wellesley College: Some Editorial Passagea 
in the Minor Ttopheta. 

Heverend Dr, Axtutte E. SiebenSp of Bowling Greeny Ohio; CauAS and 
Effect in Hebrew Lawmaking. 

The Section foe Eoyftoloot, A^YEiOLBay jixd 
Related StCDiEa 

The fifectioD met at 11 a - m, in the OommDU Hoorn of the Oriental 
Imstitote^ Professor Worrell preeiding^ The following papeia wore 
read: 

Professor Joh^i A. WlLsoNp of the Oriental Inatitute^ UniTaril^ of 
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(JfaicagQ? Akicii^iit Tut Corr«cMoxiB in ab Egyptian Templi^, Kemarlu by 
Prof^AAor Bnca&toL 

In tliA temple of Medmet Hnbu of the SOtb dynnstyj tlin hieroglyphic 
inacrtptlmiHp eut in dnap ntinkan mllnf, show numeroua textuaL nor- 
rnettonfl. Meet o( thcM ecem to have been made m the result o( a 
acribfiJ inapection imiucdiAtely after the texts bad been carved and 
pamted. !^viaiona were made by piaster Log up and reearving the 
cflUBored element. Such changes were baaed on impropement ol appear- 
anee^ correction of error, or new conditions neceasitatiifg restateuiEnt 
They offer a atudy of the Egyptian attitude toward their inBeriptions. 

IJr. Lontow Buix, Aaoociate Curator^ Metropolitan Museum of Art: 
An Egyptian Funerary Model of a ScHhe's PaJettej with InacriptlonA, 

Profeeaor Fim^nk H. Hmjjock, of Koshotah House: The Study of Coptic. 
Reinarkji by Profcafior WorreU. 

Cl) SeventcenUi and eighteenth century beginnings. (E) A r^umd 
of nineteenth and twentieth century eehlevenieDta. (3) What has been 
done In Ajnerica.. (4) What ramaina to be done, 

Miaa EixzAB^m SrEFArrauXt of the Oriental Institute, Univeraltj of 
Chicago; A Ninth-Century Christian Tombstone from Egypt, Eemarka 
by Professor W'orrell. 

The Coptic tombstone in the oollectionc of tbe Oriental Inatitute la 
interesting primarily for its date, which is not only very latc^ hut is 
also given according to two oystema: "Aftor Hioclctian 610;, year of 
the Saracens 280.'^ Sine* the Moslem year ia eleven days shorter than 
the Julian jearp the SfiOth Moslem year would be equivalent to the 
272ud Julian year from the date of the Hegira, GEE A. D. This gives 
ua tbe date SD4 A. H., which coincides with the 610th year after 
IHocletian, whose rule began In £64 A. D+ The monument is from 
ThEbes nmJt spite of a certain Illiteracy of style and erudauHa ol 
e^eeutlon. It is by no zneacs uuiutelllgihle. 

Frofeeeor A. PoED£t, of the Orianl&l Inatitute, University of Chicago; 
The Words for " Year " in Sumerian and Egyptian. 

The Sumerian word lor ^year/' mu-an-na [grammatically analyzed 
mu-aun^alK;) J, means literally '‘name of heavEm” This atrauge desig¬ 
nation e^plalni Itself by the fact that the years were not simply 
counted os " first year^” " lecond year,'* etc., hut wer* given names- 
The*a wsTtt the weM-kuown date formulas. Properly ap^kiug^ however^ 
It was not the year Itself that waa named; hut the heaven or the 
heavenly firmament after every aEoming revolution around its axis 
received a new name- The expression "during that or that name of 
beavaUt" therefore, was equivalent with “ during that or that year **; 
and " name of Heaven " thus became the word for " year," 

It is a well-known fact that the Egyptiana, in the oldest periods of 
their hlitory, also pTsetiaed the custom of naming tho year and quoting 
it by its name. In the light of our observations on the Sumerian word 
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it IB therefer® evidmt that tha Ejgfptian mpt; Coptic rcmpe (r^mpe, 
elo.) ifl not a derivation of a verbal atem mp) " to betona* young/' 
renew [tself,'' etc., btjt a oompaBltion of rn^ Coptic rsa (^tc.)p 
" aam^” and plj Coptic pe (etci)t Heavefni" 

Rabhi Dr, JuUf B L. StEom, of ChieagOp IlL: Tlie Slnaitic Inacriptiona: 
New Interpretation of the Terni -^5 and its conec^ncnC^ for I>atxng4 
Remarka hy ProfcaBor Bprenglmg. 

The term ooetirrlng some six timoo La the Sinaitlc LascrfptionA 
ia beat interpreted la tlie aenac of ita Biblical parallels, in the forms of 
and in I- Sam. 13^ 4„ H Sam. 8i 6, I Kings 4^ !*> 1 Ktnga 
£2 t48p 1 Ckron, IS^ 13, and H Chrorn 8: 10. The Peshitto readers 
the term by or fd^ni4p aad the English ^eraioai by “gov¬ 

ernor ", prelect or " garrison ", 

FurthcTp Bcveral other parallels betwaca tbeae insoriptiona and the 
general contoxt of the paisagCB cited above all convorge to- establish 
the tbcaifl that the Sinaltic inscriptioEu ooat&ining the term DV3 
Mong to the Bomo Hebrew who ruled Edom In the name of the 

Hebrew tinga from Sanl to jEboshalat. 

Professor TfiXOPeiLE J. Mzee, of the UnivcTBity of Toronto: Cleaning 
from the Gannr Texts. Remarke by Hr. Siegel. 

In the excai'atiom at NmcL during tho season 1B30-31 at a depth 
of metera (.09 maters below pr^ent plain levelrnina ol a city 
apparontly by the name of Ga-Hur were resehsd. This culture aKtand«^ 
ei-idently through nix strata to a further depth ol £.68 meters. In 
these several strata some £66 tablets were dieeoveredp coiLslsting of 
1 map, 1 fragment of a plan, 1 Sumerism word list, 0 letiers In Akka¬ 
dian, while the teat are largely records^ partly In Akkadian and partly 
in Sumerian. The tablets belong to the time of the Agade Dytiaaty. 
They contain i host of personal nsmesp three mouth namea. and some 
35 place names. Some gleanings from these are presented In the paper. 

ProfesMr Edwaod CllTlKAp of the Oriental Initituto, University of 
Chicago t Marriage in the KueI Table to. 

There is ^ulte a difiference of opinion os to whether the ancient 
Assyriani and Babylouiana did actually purchase their wives. The 
high status of woman seems to militate againit such a practice^ Many 
iiapuhlished Kuxi documents abed conelderstde light on this question 
and show that such was really the ease. But there was no stereotyped 
form of marriage f^ontract in thoBe tlmei and the conditions laid out 
for tho protection ol tho bride are different in almost every ease. 

l>r. P. Wi GeciSt of the Oriental InstitiitB, University of Chicago: 
Prognostic In Ancient BabyloniiL 

The life of the Babylonians waa permeated by religion and magic. 
Before taking any important etep, they always asked their gods. 
Their aaaw^ets were given through omeng and soon a large literature 
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developed, which waa handed dawn from ganeiratfoii to gcD^hratioiu 
These beliefs epTeB4 over the whole civiliied world and it appears that 
also the latio aiiapiciuin(bird oideiisJi and " haniHpiciuni (liTer 
omcna) hayc their origin in Babylonia, 

Mr. Bicila£d T* HaiXock* oi the Oriental Inititute, UmTersity of 
Chicago: The Chicago %Uahary and the Syllabary AO 7(S^1, 

By a list ot eunaiform sigas and their phonetic values in er XLi, 
pi, 47-4Sj it tan be shown that the ayU&bary AO TdSl is the immediate 
f^ontlnitation of the CMeago Syl^aboryp MoreoTer^ the drat line of AO 
7d&l is found as catch-liDe at the end of the Chicago SyllalmiT, A 
oomparison of the writing of the phonatit valuta in the CT Hat with 
that of the two syllabarlea ahowa that the former is much elder than 
the latter, hfany other obserFations help to establish this facL The 
liat is therefore a very valutbl* aid in reconatrncting the oilder forms 
of the syllabaries. 

The Fae Easteek Sectiok' 

The Gection met at 11 a. h. in the libraiy of the Oriental Insti- 
tntej Professor Gale prftaidLng. The followiDg papers were read: 

Frofeasor D&iaoOix^ of the Ualversity of Chicago: The Hlght 

CanotiH of Ta^ai Yung. Hemarka by Profesaor Kiang K^ang-hu, 

Popular tradition attribute a famous syEtem of training for the 
calllgraphiat, the eight canons of the character ^unff 
to Ts'ai Yung later Hon^ reputed founder of the art 

of calligraphy. This system canaUla of the analysis of the dyuamic 
pofiazbilitics of the eight balanced strokes of the character ^un^. 
Through the eenturiss calligrephlata varied and Elaborated this pattern 
of energies. Quotation from Ch^cn Soil ( m ^} of Sung giving a 
concrete analyala of each strobe for dlrectioUp speed and forw» and 
deseriblng the requisite teeimique of executloii. The attribution of the 
canons to Ts'ai Yung seems to be late and without evidence. 

Frofeaoor CTARFPfCB H. HaMHTOITi of the Oberlin Graduate School of 
Theology: Chi^s Commantary to Hstiau Chuang^s Wel^ih-ftr-shih' 

Inn (Translation of Vasubandhu’s VijaapUml^trfttosiddhii ViihiatlkAl. He- 
murks fay Professors Clark and Hodous. 

Mr. IL Waae^ of the Harvard^Ysnchii^ Institute: Wei Shou on 

Buddhism. 

Wei Shou is the author of the History of the Wei, a Chinese dynasty 
whose official dstesp uecordlng to ths author of the history, am 330-550. 
This history was completed In 5b4j and during the succeeding two 
decades underwent two reviaions^ ueithEr of which seems to have 
uiTMted the part which wc hai'o uuder consideration. The work is 
unique among the twenty-four dynastic histories in that it eontaina 
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in tesny m Buddhism and Taoism. 1 haifi made a tran$Iatioa of tlm 
mid noi^ hava the pmt on BuddliiiBni Ti^dy lor puhl leaf Eon- 

Mr. BE:vJaMXi? MabcHi Curator^ Detroit Initituto of Artas 8oiDe Tecli- 
nical Tarma oi Chmesa Faintuig-^ Rejuarka by Dr. l»auieT. 

In the course o[ tlie wnturies of thfr de^'ielopmant ol their pictorial 
art, the Chinefla have fonnulnted an exton^ice vocabiilacy ol special 
technical tarniB describlne Htrokes, pro«*aca+ type pBittam fornix, etc. 
To illustrate this vocabulary the four ateps in the painting of moun¬ 
tains and rocks, itou , jnn and iim K*««<“«• 

euwed in their various aspects and nunilications. 

Mias KjLscr Lf^ Swaish^ of McGiU University; The Edition of Sutra No. 

Collection No. I {Nanj io No. SS, ;fc SS # » « m B^ddUv^tamsakii- 
mahlvsipulys flutra)± of The Gcat Chinese Research Library^ Eemafkfl 
by Dr. Hummel, Dr+ Kiang, Dr. Creels and Dr. Swingle. 

Of tha two early collections of autras In the Gest Chinese RcMareh 
Library, the first sutra of Collection No. I is an asseiDhtcd editioiL 
Of the eighty foBciculi Ln the sutra, fllty^Si are unpnnctuated Ming 
manuscripts, undated^ but probably written ahont IBOO A. D. Accord¬ 
ing to the date from an esfammation of tbe paperj two chwiitp and 
perhaps a third, are individual fasciculi from pre-Ming editions, while 
four other fasciculi belong to one or more Ming edlticna, A group of 
fifteen fsBcicuU can be dated upon internal ovideiice as cAdnn from 
the original editinu carved in 139# A. D. in the temple of T'lcn-lung, 
S| I?- Hangchow, Chekiang ProvSiu^. 

ProfcHBor PauIi tfnitta& T Cltoe, of ihs University of Kentucky; Frederick 
F. Low and the Tientsin Massacre. 

The despatch^ of the American Minister at Peking, Frederick F. 
LoWj to the Secretary of State, dudng the months following the so- 
callod Tientsin MassacreT present a clear^t picture of the evmits 
ducrihed and a most temperate and juet appraisal of the merits of 
this significant episode In FrancoUhinese diplomatic relations- This 
correspondence from the Arehive^ of the American State Department 
reveals tbe serieue diplonintiG problems created by the troaty^tatue 
enjoyed or claimed by tbe missionaries; the special objections enter¬ 
tained by China toward the French-Catholic tnuaioun^ and finally the 
unfertuiiate conse<|ueEii!^ to Fyanco-Chiueee reletiona which may he 
laid to the character ol the French Chatg^ at Peking. 

Professor WlttlAM J* HaJt, of the College of Wooster: A Diplomatic 
Episode: China^s efiort to open direct tslationi with the Vatiiun. 

To secure relief from the conetantly recurring Irritation and fear 
df foreign complioationB caused by tbe French claim to control the 
diplomatic relations oE all Catholic miasLous in Cblnir the Chinese 
Govarucuent^ through LI Hung-changp msde an attempt nSA5-lS30)| 
in connection with negotiations regarding the removal of the Pol T'ang 
[North CalhsdraL) to a now site, to have the control oE CathdlLc 
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plftMd tiiid*r m Papal inepresentatire in Pglein^. The paper 
narrftt&fl th^ atciiy of tliesf! m^otiationj. 

ProfesBor Kiako K<aj!o-H», af McGill UniTenlty, a member e! tlw Con- 
fermoe on Far Eastern Studies: The Cultural Bond between China and 
Japan, 

A brief oocoujit of LotematiDiial relatioii:^ betwofiu Cbma aad Japaa 
before modeta tinier. The principal LDfortnatloji is gaUiei^cd from 
Chinese DyimBtie Hiateriea and a spscIaZ emphaiia la placed on tbe 
early mltuTal bond betwoeo tbose two peoples. The origins of Japan- 
esA religiociei pbiloaophpp art and literature are traoed baidc to diina 
with data on their introductioiL Many lnterestin|' Items unknown to 
modem Mholara are cited with an atti!nipt«d explanation of the 
diversity of natidnal ebaracterialics each dovolopcd. The present 
Japanese policy toward China ia alao nnelyticolly atndied and a opecu^ 
lation of Its result ia made^ based on past experience in Chinese 
hiHtorieaJ evento. 

Am tbe time for adjournment had arrived the following papers 
were transferred to the Conference on Far Eastern Stndiea;^ held 
Thursday afternoon: 

Professor J, W. CnEionTONp of tho College of Wooster: The Comimanlst 
Period in Canton—October 13, lO^Dccomber 13, 1027. 

I. Period delimited by three main erenta 

1 ) Grnshing of Merchant V^olunteera and burning of bujluesa 

eoetlou of Canton by YuuDanese and other soldiera. Tbia 
marked beginning of effective and acknowledged Communiat 
political domination. 

2) The ^hakBe-SbaiDeen Incident, June 1925. This marks 

height of emotionaliem, which fnmlibed baekgrotind for 
subsequent boyeotte and anti-foreign policies. 

3J' The fire of December 11-13, 1927. The end of the open periodL 
fieign of terror prevented by unexpected arrival of loyal 
soldiers. 

2 Soviet direction evidenced by etatement of unity tf Sino-Sovict 
aims, mutual felicitations and observance of anniversaries, certain 
overt acts, and other somewliat lutangible evidence. 

Professor TmouaS Ej>^n EaVnIh, of West Virginia Uuivorelty: Some 
French Problems In Indochina. 

A series of subverslva movements, Led by local National ieta and 
Chinese Communists, Is forcing the Freueb governmeut to take stops 
to coimtArnct the spread of ideas which aim at the destruction of thetr 
prestige in indoebinn. An agenda has bceu worked out to bring about 
the participatlou in govermuental affairs of all groups who are ready 
tools for revolutionary activity. The quEstioD is arlslogr how long the 
French wdll tolerate a costly experlmentF despite the eSelent propa^ 
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gandi need hj thfi goTemm^nt to ihow tlw CMUOTuie advfintftpsa to b« 
gained by adhering to m colonial poii-ey In tbo T'ir 

Prnt^eBor Maumce T. PftlCE, of tlio UniTereity of CbieogO: Cooperative 
RjMearDh between Sinologuea and Other Acadetnk Speiialiata. 

iDAdeqnaelee Ln present hietorieal and analytical treatments of 
Ghinafie social inetitutioiis si^efit th* advisability of cooperation 
hetween ipectoJista in Chineae language and documentary sources^ 
specialiata in other academic dLvisioni like the indiridual social 
sclencoB^ assuming adme saturation by both in tbe life or literatturc of 
the people. Particularly urgent is tbia cooperation for the study of 
generalized and social-psyebological complexes such as eocial atatoSj 
rltualiBni aud thfi-UBe-ot-langusgs-aMEMial-gcstiiTe, utility and oho-huA- 
doohp group responsibility and solidarity* aspects of settling couplet 
(e-g-i discuBiion and compromise* mediators, criteria of justicft, mass 
actiouK fa« " and etc. 

Mr, A. Kaimtho C5irD* of the Chinese Library* Harvard University? 
Library Ecsources and Book Markets in China; A Preliminary Report. 

Pbo purpose is to help those Anmrican students of sinology who are 
contemplating the pursuit of advanced aludies in China by indicating 
the moat important centres where there are Chine&s librariss and book 
marketSp such as the roiping-Tientsin area, the Nanking-ShanghJti- 
Hangchow area, and the Wu-han area. In each area, public and 
private libraries which have notable CQllsctiona of old Chinese hooka 
will be dcAoribed under three hendUiga; (1) hrie! history^ (21 strength 
of collection I and (3} organization for ubCh 

In each centra^ the prominent book^trade streets and important atoras 
will bo taken up and their wares* customs and trada practices will be 
deacribsiL Finallyp descriptions of the various Ingtitiitiona will be 
followed by a suggested list of pertinent pubUcatioiUp which will he a 
further guide to enable newcomers to dnd their way about tn these old 
centres of learning. 


THE FIFTH SESSION 

The fifth sessiem was called to order at ^.30 v. M. on Thnraday, 
in the Lcctqre Hall of the Oriental Inetitnte. 

Id the absence of the President of the Society President MorgeA* 
etem, of Hebrew Union College* presided. 

The reading of papers was immediately begun. 

Profeasor Axbebt H. Ltotes, n! the Unlveriity of Illinois: The InHuenesi 
of Marco Pole ou the Great DLscovcricBi 

This paper* which does not pretend to novelty or originalityT dis- 
cusses the revelation which tbs Book of Marco Rolo made for men of 
the Idth and l5th centuries who read it careluBy and helievingly. 
Vorloui writers and EEiap makers ihow their Indebtedness. Its Influ- 
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euce upon FrL&te Hgnjy “ Tift KaTigAtor Cluifftoplicr Caltunbiig and 
otlier eaplo-nera is ftTideiit in b^vctaI ffayg. They read it^ they 

rftiscmcdl from ita infermatlqiii mid they bresithad an atmosphere wMcb 
it had m&diflftd* Am Interesting (^uostton ia how far the interest in 
the spice trade which d-aveloped in the second half of the loth century 
wofl due to ^reo Polo's djescriptiono. 

Professor O, B. 8i:LLEBBp of the PirofibyterUn Theolo^oal Seminary, 
Chicag^o: The Corns of Beth-^ur and Hellenistic History, 

CkiiiiB found et Beth^:£iij- during the 1031 excavation were pre¬ 
dominantly in the fortress on top of the hill and in the adjacent ahope 
and ImDg quarters, ^lue Creek or Lnutation Greek coins of the $th 
and 4th centuries B. Ch teatify to the presence of Greek influence In 
Palestine during the two oenturiea before Aiexauddr the Great. The 
first three FtoLemiea are oreditod with 40 coins, while after tbs capture 
of Palestine by the Selencids only three Ptolemaic coins appear. Ten 
coins are of Antiechus the Great. As is indicated by I hface.p Bsth- 
our attained its graate&t prosperity during the rtile ot Antiochua 
Epiphanes and just afterward ; 124 coins are of that kingr No men¬ 
tion Is made of Beth znr in I Jface. after the time of John Hyreanus. 
There were akteen of hia coins and subsequenGy only sporadic aurtace 
cdIds, EvidenGy with the Judaizing of Idumea Beth^mr lest Its 
importance as a frontier post and was abandoned. 

B£r. Chahlzs Fosircia Nnia^ of tha Freebyterian Theological Beminary^ 
Chicago: Meta] Objects from Beth ^nr. 

Among the objects disCnrered at Beth Zut in the paet summer^s 
campaign were a number of metal pieces, mosGy of bronze and iron. 
These will be illnstrated with slides^, and inclnde Bpatnlae, crochet 
hooksp hair plns^ needles, rings, ploughebares, spear and arrow heads^ 
nailSp knhica^ a pick axc^ etc. 

Mr. RoSebT J, BaAinwoOi>, of the UniTeraity of Michigan : Gold Jewelry 
foimd at Soleueia-on-the-TIgris. 

During the post four years, various pieces of Parthian jewelry have 
been found at Seleucia-nn-tbe^TigrLs. Rings, hraeetetB, and ear pioqsa 
of the oominon metals have been recoverod, as well as a variety of gems, 
some isary well cut and engravnA Of paj-Gcular interest are twelve 
pieces of gold Jewelry;, set a'ith gems or pearls. The jewels ars Ln 
excellent coudition, the elements O'f each piece bfling oxtremely well 
preserved considering their antiquity. They are worthy oE the archae¬ 
ologist’s attention Lu that they are the Orst Important pieces of jewelry 
to bft taken from a delLnlUly Parthian level, 

Mr. BoniotT H. McDowoX, of the University of Michigan; Sealings and 
Seal ImpreHions from Bcleucia-on-the-Tigrio. 

The geveral varietioa of sealings embracing the Seleucid and the 
FarGiian periods^ from approximately 3lKI B. C. to A. D., hear the 
impreSHions of £33 dlfierent s«als. Imprcoaions of officiai seals cover- 
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ihs whole Beleucid period refer to the Salt AdmLaiftrfttiuii; th* 
u«e of the harbor^ the importation, ami two foniiH of reg-lfitiation, of 
ilmvea; the Tc^etrEtioa of cootractap and of traii«actioita involviny the 
Etewardfl of rojttl eatatM. In opxte of the prepomfemnt Tolume of 
eErav^atioD tn ParthUii levels, no eridetice haa been recovered of Par¬ 
thian adminiatrfitiva orj^animtloiL The whole group ahowO predomi¬ 
nant " Greek rather than Oriental ", roligioua, Boeial^ and artfatic 
eoiieepts. 

Mr. ATTirrg D. AuaiOT, Jn,, of the Oriental luatitute, Univeraity of 
Chicago: ^me Eiddenee for Aiwient City Planning. 

Inacrjptiona of the Sargonid kings of Aesyria and the Chaldean 
dynasty of Babylon rareaL de^nife ** city planning.EsMUTation and 
invcatigation of certain a&rlLer periods Indicate tluB to haw been the 
caae clsewheTO, Study of Asayrian terms for '^iticct^'i ”road"^ 
“ equare eiid the like abow a formal, informed phyBicAl organUaiion 
of eity fuEBtloni. 

Dr, Allew D. ArJsPKT^ of Chicago, 111.: The Debt of Modern Citiea to 
the Anelent Near East. 

Jteofrnt archaeological reports conBrm wller indicationa that topo¬ 
graphical and Boctil pattern of modem city was established in ancient 
£g^t and Mesopotamia. BocLai organiEatian included middle class 
and dehnite citiximship. Functiona ineludad rofuge, retaiL and whole- 
*Alfe trade, limited nmnnfactnrlng, banking, government, assenibiy, 
recreation and religion. City pint provided streets oroaslag at approxi¬ 
mate right angles, arterial thoroughfares, markets, water and drainage 
services and tcmpleSp Land trade areas wore ellipses as in modern 
times. Phoenicia provided &rst locations on deep water and drst 
inataaes of trade as primary city objective. Lacks in ancient city life 
were of services or equipment made poasihle hy subsequent advance of 
science or incident to fall cobeeption of fndivlduHl liberty, and did not 
reach to fundamentals of city organization. 

Eepobt op Committed out Eeeoltttions 

On motion of Professor Meek the following minute was unani- 
monaly adopted: 

Xhfl Americad Oriental Society in appreciation of a meet snccsssful 
meeting in Chicago would hereby expresa its Blncereit thanka to the 
Oriental Institute of the LniveriUy of Chicago for ite many courtesies. 
The Bociety has probably never met under happier clrcnmctanoes, nor has 
it ever been more gonerouBly enfertamcfl The Committee on Arrang*- 
meats, together with the other local members o( the Society, have proved 
themselves mnat hoapitahle hosts. It has also been a source of great 
pleasure to have Itad such insplrtng addresses aa those given hy our dis- 
ticgiiishcd visitoTs, Baron von Oppenheim and Br. Sven Hedin, and to 
them we owe a debt of gratitude. 
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Tbfr too^ woutd expr^ ltd d«pi!flt UkAnks to tlie autbarSti>» 

of tlio Field Mo^eimi for proyidlnff for our intenselj intere-Hting YiBit to ita 
rare eoHectioqd, wmo ot wticH were put oa dieplKy for our speoiaL benefit, 

A vote of thaukd is aJbo duo the Art Institute ol Cbicogo Cor Eta eutet- 
talaiQcnt of the Society on Wedne-sduy aftemoonp and to the Now Orient 
Society of Anierlca for its pariielpatiou in tbe reeeptio-n on Tuesday 
evening. 

FinalLy th^ BocEety would express ite thaul^ to the Quadrangle Club 
of tha l/niveraitj of Chicago for the privileges bo cordially extended. Noth' 
ing that could have added to the pleasure of the meetlag waa overlooked, 
and to one and all the Society extonda Its heartiest thanka. 

Tlie reading of papers was resumed. 

Dt. Gsofiot V. BoBitmoKOT^ of tha Ilniveraity ol Chicago: Tho rite of 
daniadhSvana in SanHkrLt literature. {Trinted in Jox3h!?alt 163~IfiT.> 

Mias N&jxa ML IzzEBomt of the Oriental InstltutOp UnlverEiity ol CbicfLgO: 
Some problems in coDoction with the origin of the Dnoze people, Remarke 
by Baron von OppenheiiiLp Profeesor Sprengiing and Mr. Field. 

The session adjourned at 5.00 p. M. 

THE SIXTH SESSION 

The sixth se^ion was called to order at 3+00 p. m.j in the Lecture 
Hall of the Oriental Institute. 

In the absence of the President of the Society President Morgen- 
stem^ of Hebrew Union CoUegej presided. 

The reading of papers was immediately begun* 

Dr, James E. DtLPi>% of the Orlontsl Institute, University of Chicago; 
The Ancient Syriac Calendar, Remarks by Profeaaor BprangLiug and Presi¬ 
dent llorgenstem. 

A trauslaiiou of the last seven folios of th# KaTluphensian monu- 
acript in the poMeafllon of Mar SeveHns, ArehbiHhop of Syria and 
Lebanqm This manuscript Is from an unknown writer^, who gives hU 
date OB 1003/4 and tho plaos as tho Monastery of the Forty 

MartyrSp oo Dry Riverj near Blelitene^ ThEre are six UbLes and ample 
explanations. One interesting term employed in tbeoe tables Is fmffmff, 
the Byriae tenn for the sixty divisions into which Babylonian astrono^ 
tnem divided the fid-hour day* The solar and lunar cycles^ Leatp 
Paaaover^ Christmas, Epiplia.nyj etc* am dealt with. 

Mr* WA 1 .TEE O. WuniAMSj of the Oriental tnstItutSji University of 
Chicago E A Study of the Bas Bhamra Tablets. 

The paper will include a brief r^aumd and evaluatiou of work done 
in connsetion with the tablets pravioiis to this present study; the new 
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alphabet and grammatical Btnictiircfi j and a fluimnai^ of tiw contenti 
of the tabletflp toother with impLieatlona for MBforieal and Biblical 
atudiea. 

Dr, 1* J, GelBj of the Orieatal Institute, Univeralty of CMcago: Cappa¬ 
docian CuEteiform Teats from Aliebar HllyUk. Ecinarte by Profcaaora 
ChJerap Meek and Breaatedp and Dr. Waltbcr. 

The Oriental InBtJtute eieaTatiO'iM In Allsliar HUydk had already 
produced in 1929 some few fra^enta of ouneilorm tablet*. Another 
larger group, belon^ng to the BO-called ** Cappadocian type* waa 
again found in tbe ecoBon of 1031- 

These bring new and valuable information o-n the stiU obscure his¬ 
tory of Efijtem Asia Minor in the third millennium B. C., and furnlsli 
new materialB lor a better understanding of the Old .Asayrian taaguage 
used there In that period- 

Jlfi Gbome Q. of the Orienta.1 InatitutOp UniveraJtj of Chicago: 

JS^ew Light ou Ancient PerHia. 

A fragntent of aa Ashurbanipal priam recently publlsbed by Weidner 
in the Archiv fUr QricniforKhunff conenrnE Cyrus 1, king of Paran- 
This ii not the Assyrian province Parsuap but is the rarsmuash 
of Harper. Lcffcrs, 901. 130flp 1311, and of the omen, KlaubeTp Te^fe, 
3B. New light on the coaqueat of Babylon by pyrus the Great la fur- 
nished by Neo-Babylonian letters? Couteueaup ^uurcj IX* 137; Clay. 

Ulp S3p 91| and 145. These deal with the deeertiou of a temple 
near Uruk* the entry of the Lady of Uruk into Babylon^ and her return 
from Borsippa under Qyrus. 

Mr. AbtbijB Carl PnTKOENr of the Oriental Institute, University of 
Chicago; Tbo Amiala of AMurb&nnpli. 

The historical prism fragments in the University of Ciilcago make 
it po^ible to diatinguieh three fundamental text types In the Assyrian 
prism annals of AMurh&napli: <1) PrUm Ei (2J The fril-riddli 
fotmdation deposits (F* X* A}; (3) The hfl-Taa^ri£ and dur 

foundation deposits {B, C± I> [K]), The probable order of the 
priems is? E, M tFi). E, D {an almost exact duplicate of B), K 
{K 1703 )^ C Col, X ” is CoL 1), A, The Battle of Tutlii has become 
lbs Battle of {Til} Tuba, and B 5^ 7 must now be read: (d]JainaJ 
According to this passage Teuniman w^as still alive in 

053 B, C. 

Mr, W* H- BoBBERSto^t, of the Oriental Institute^ University of Chicago? 
Interest Kate and Prices la the Chaldaeau and Persian Period. Remarks 
by President Morgensternp Profeswr Cbiera, and Dr. G^^3h. 

The AflsyrUn Bictiupaiy of the Oriental Institute now has within 
its dies the greater part of the published economic material from this 
period. Studies in these documents have establLshad the fact that the 
regular rate of Interest on loans of money and agricultural products 
was twenty percent per year. Comparativs prices show that barley 
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And datea, tta bEsie a^cuJtural products, wfire prEctifflJlj equal in. 
value, Datea of DilmuOp a aclwi fowJp wore bome-groim and nut an 
imported wiatj, SignificAnt appear tbe facte that tbe IntercAt rate 
doubladp and tliat prices ot staple products admneed in the later 
Pergiaa age. 

Dr, C. W* MoEWAJTp of the Oriental Institutep Univeraity dI Chicago: 
The Di^initjf of the -4chaemenids. Remarki by Profeasor SprengUng. 

Although there la no direct eiidenca in. the Old FersLaii documents 
for the deiUcation of the Achaemenids^ the Egyptian and Greek data, 
checking and corroborating late Hellenistic tradition^ conirm the eaJet- 
cnco of the inetltutiaa from the time of Cyme and amphaaize the 
noceeaitj of poetulatlag it to explalii the continuity of **Odentar* 
god-kingship from the day when the '^kingship descended from heaven " 
to the monarchy of Alexander and the esflcntially non-Hellenic pattetns 
of the Diadochoi and their Buccessor&i 

Mr, Ei£azA£ J, Szafizins&ai, of the Oriental Institute, University of 
Chicago: hfateriala for the Parthian and Sassauid Hietory in the Tah 
mudieal Writitiga« 

The Talmudical writingH furnish a great hqt almost unworked mine 
of information for the history of the Parthian and particularly the 
Sassanid periods. The Mialina h, written before the end of Parthian 
riile> mentioiLB tbo cooung of Bahylouiaii ilews to Jerusalem for the 
feasts and proves that Magion pcraecution already existed, Taliqndi- 
caJ references to the capture of Sepphoris by the Farthiona and to 
various Sassanaan kinga are poted. Apparently there was little dis¬ 
tinction In dreoa and customs between Jews and nut-ivea^ There La more 
evidence for Jews engaged in agriculture and the handicraite thjtn 
busJnesB, 

Mr, Bowulnd Hathhojv, of the Urientel Inatltute, Unlveraity of Chicago: 
Tn^o giosauian Palaces at Kish, Mesopotamia, 

The Field Museum-Oxford Umversity Joint Expedition at £Uh, 
Mesopotamia, has found the fragtaente of two Saeanian palace Lu the 
form of stucco reliefs. A dewiption oE the patterns of these archl- 
tectural relieffl will be discussed and illustrated, and the restoration 
of the palaces will he explained. 

The seesion adjourned at lO.SO p. K. 

The following papers were read by title: 

Professor A, Wzxxjamb JacEBoN, of Ckultunbia UniTersity: The 
Zoroaetriaii and Mapichoean <I7onccptlom eoncerning the Spiritual Katnrc 
of Man. 

An examiuntiQii of the fivefold classification of the apiritual fseul- 
tiea of man according to the Avesta in comparison with thn pentad 
recognized in the religion of MAnl, 
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Frofcfisor CbaRTJ^ S. BaABEiT^ &I NortliweateMi University; Jeaui in 
Kashmir. 

ProCeaur Nathattiel Jctliue Racn, of tJM DropiLa C<jH^= A Mem- 
phJiui PApyrua In tba ErLtiflh Mnssum, 

Professor W. NobMax BlowNp of the University of FenuAylvsnia.; A 
Bronro VofiAel from Central Asia. 

A smaJl hronfe veasalp pubtisbad by Drf Goona&raswaniy in OAZ N. F. 
6, S. Ml-U ma probably bein^ from western India and of late Gnpta date 
(or later)r has recently been oequirod by the Penn^lvania iluKiim of 
Art. Fiirtber study of the vessel and eoMpariaon with antiquities from 
Central AiiAp especially a wooden reliquary box now in the LouvrOj 
to Indicate a Central Asian provenance. 

Reverend G. L. SowAWtuw, of BaUiinorap Md.: Tho Indian Monetary 
Bystem of Moghul Times. 

Akbnr's mint rolorms. The wonderfully constaat silver standard of 
oiw toll of IflO gra. Troy. The curious copper coins based on weight; 
tbei^ even division of ^p and %. Their relation to the modem 
pice piece. Their relation to the old Aruuff curreucy of maritime parts 
of India, Kor&Q and Rauria. 

Tho origin of the coinage terminnlogy; its cloae connection with 
weights^ some of them evidently brought by tbe Moghuls from Central 

The later shange from the ISO ratio of copper pieeee to the nipis, 
to tbe modern ratio of 61 brome tobem to the mpior The ancient 
Bengali system of accounts a compromise of two condicting systemsp 
a pure octaval system and another system containing 5 as one of ita 
fa^ra Prot Oollin'e Octaval System of Eeckoning. 

Maunds, aeers^ tolsn^ gu^^aSp pans aud k&haqs^ Tavernier's travel 
notes on Indians monetary system. The breakdown of the copper 
standard in hU time. The weakness also of the currency. 

ProfesaoT Qisoaex W. BaiOOSp of Drew University: An Episode in the 
Wanderings of ilva. 

This is a story told to explain how th? beads used In certain rosaries 
originated, 

Profiflsor W. A- Trwijc, of the Oriental rnatitutep Univsrsity of Chicago: 
Saulp Samuel and David, 

An examination of tbs sources shows that Bamucl had very much 
less to -do with tbs aeeessiQu of Saul and of David than Is ordlmurily 
btdieved. Apparently he had no relntians wbatover with David; and 
his port in Saors career is meagre. 

Frofessor ScnAEPPia^ of the Lutheran TheologioaL Seininary, 

Mnywoodp 111.: Hebrew and Hi {Jadh and Kapk)i a iHdeographical 
atudy. 
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Importance of the hand Ln anciont ecDnoiiij+ naiial 

eqiiivalenti for ^hand' are ^ % wlUth are often nied inter- 

cJiangeablj. Closely related and even at Limes identical in meaning are 
" arm" and * right liand 

Not infroquently some uncertainty prevaili as to the eract meanijiBa 
cl auch terms as and in tlio Old Testament, BeCerence to Hebrew 
dietic^Heg of Brown, Driver, and Briggs (1907), Koenig {lOlO}, wid 
Onenini-BiiJi] abonld be snpplcmeoted by Atndles in Semitic and Indo- 
European katicography. The etymologieBl and Jiistoricai development 
of the berms studied will often throw light upon the biblical tort and 
IneidentaLly lead to the oorrectlon of erroneous itatements mot with 
in encyclopedia arttcLca ete. 

Profeasor WlLLiA^r CmoMTow Q^rau, of the Univaraity of Chicago: 
A auggeitioD concerning the meaning of h^-^almA in Isaiah 7: 14. 

Mr. Swxjuo Maeesop, of the Orients Institute, tJnlvarBity of Chicago: 
The Ephab—Zechariali 6: 5-1L 

It hu been generally accepted that the -^Ephah^' mentioned in 
Zwhariab is a measuring vewel. The first Old Testament scholar to 
digresfl from this accepted opinion was H. G. Mitchell, who advanced 
the thought that the EpLnh of this vision cannot possibly be the zncaf- 
uring vessel and assumed that the Ephah must represent a " body of 
Similar cylindrical shape/' In this paper an attempt will be made to 
show that the Ephab ” may be a deflignatfon for one of the edifices 
of the deities that enstod m Palestine after the destruction of the 
First Temple. In accordance with this theory a number of phrsAes of 
the Ephah vision become more intelligible. 

Professor Soldmok ^saTUN, of the J>ropBie Colli^i The Am Haareti 
in the Early Tannaltic Lltomtum, 

The Urm Am Haareta in tannnitic Uterature refers to the fanners^ 
Before the Maccabuean period, the Jewish State developed into two 
Claeses, namely* the CJergy and the farmers. The Clergy were mainly 
supported by the latter. After the Maccabaean period, when new cities 
were built and added, another indnentlal elaas grew np^ the urhen 
population. The Am Haarett refused to support the Clergy further 
and wifhbeld the jfoaerof. On this point a clash oceurr-cd between the 
farmers and tho urban popnUtioiL In order to maintain the Clergy 
it was decreed that the fruit of the fanners ia demoi' and the consumer 
must give the J/oo^rof to the Clergy. From this period the animosity 
between the aristocracy and the demies began to de^'elop. In a later 
period when tho two following factions came into existance, the Fourth 
Philosophy and the Apocalyptists ftho foremunera of Christianity), 
who preached the gospel of equality, the Am Haaretr (the farmers) 
joined their ranki. 

Prolaianr Im.ti; Eluch FUllce, of tbs Garrett Biblical Institute: The 
Attitude of the Jew towards the Gentile In Ewly Jewiih Literature. 
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Frof^uor MAsrm td tii^ OrientAl Institute, Uni?«rgitj of 

Chicago: Tbe rdle of the n-f'b and tho Hietorglyph of the XU^ l^tmaty 
In the Inv^tEoa of Al^ihabetio Writing 

Professor Ti&OsAab A. Beady^ oJ the Univeraity of Missouri: PtolemaijC 
Policy and Uia Cult of Sarapla. 

The cult of Sorapis was eetabliahcd and introduced to tSreeka during 
the years before 311 when the capital wao at Memphis. Shortly before 
285 the Scrapeum wag built in Alexandria, tbe new capital. The 
Memphite cult expanded to Ehodea and Delos, but the other foimde.' 
tiona In Greece were planted from the Alexandrian cult. Ptolemy H 
tried to make SarapLs aa imperial deity. The cultg of Suripin in 
Ceoa, Cnidoa, and Thera were eatablLshcd by men who wore or bad 
heen In the Ptolemaic sorvlee. All the secondary foundationi in the 
Greek world sprang from, branches of the Alexandrian cuJL 

ProfesBor A. T, of the Oriental Institute^ University of 

Chicago: The Oriental Berod aa a Eoman Client Prince. 

Hsrod la uiuiLly pictured as a monster | In rrallty he was no worsOt 
and no better, than the average contemporary ruler. We understand 
hia reign only when we realize that be was a petty oriental client 
prince of Eome, whose chief problem waa to retain hia tbrone. He 
therefore opposed the pro-Paxthian Sadducean aristocrata^ but tolerated 
ths Is^ militant Pharisees. Ha conciliated bis auhjdeta at home by 
eberishing their national rellgioii; abroad ha posed aa a typical orien¬ 
tal Helfeniitls prinoSj Hellenic ia culture. This Likewise explains his 
government and flnanciEl administration^ Ms military colonioa and his 
city foundations. 

Pt. Merwet Aoa^Lu, Curator, Detroit Institute of Altai An Unknown 
Document from 1544 of PerBian Miniature Painting. 

The paper will deal with a short history of FersLan miniaturs paint- 
era from the foiurteenth to the sixteenth centuries, which was found in 
tbe exhibition of Persian art la Condon last year. 

Dr. AMOLJJ WaLtHEa^ ot the Oriental Institute, Univaraity of Chicago: 
ffittlte Myths. ^ 

^^14 mythical texts to he found scattered among' tbg many documents 
from Bogbax-Koi have not receive the attention they doserva We 
know about the fragmenta oE the Gilgamesh Epic, but ws find there 
intErBstlng narratives about the gods, etortes and the like, Thesa texts 
are either la the Hlttlte or in the Akkadian language, 

Profeuor A. PomCL, of the Oriental Institute, University of Cbioafoi 
The First Mentioning of ths Name of the Medea 

Professor W. F. Aimitiwt, of tho Johns Hopkins University: The North 
Canaanite Epic of 'Al'eyfln and M5L 

Ip Schaeirer and Cheuct began their ep firf*b ^ f^q| r| Hg excava¬ 

tions it RAs esh-Bhamrah Iprohablj apclcut tlgarjt) on the North 
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Sjrrian ccsaet Tha in^ripitioiia dim^tiFered m 19£9 and publigJied 
M, ViTolluud wtre partialLj dE>ciph«red by BaneT of EaIIc Rjid Dbonue 
of Jerusalem. M, Virolleatid hm now publUbed part of tbs epic dU- 
covered in the 1930 campaign^ with concluslTft proof of tlie correctueaa 
■of the deelpbermcnt. Wo wiBh. to propchse a new oo£ifloim.ntaLl toJuc,, 
and to prcseiit a new rondering of tbo tcit, with ntimorons eliaitgeo Lq 
dotoiL The lai^age ie prfloticaUy identical with tbo Pbeenkjan of 
the Late Bronze, but has a aomcwbiLt archaic character^ dapeoialJy m 
phonology and vocabuLary. All conipamtLvc etudy of Hebrew literature 
will be reFoIntioDizoiL 

ProfeeBor PaA^‘K It B lake , of the Jobna Hopkins University ^ Belatxoaal 
Words, 

A familiar distioction between words is that between presentivee like 
fjwjftp Ircop riatl-rondp ^odp blue, kill, dwj presenting an Idea haring 
an actual physical or mental corroapondent in naturep and aymbolic 
Words like fhis, on, noie^ and, which either represent something or 
denote a relation. Between these two groupa ig another ronai sting of 
nouiiB, adjectives^ and Tcrha, which partakes of the characteristics of 
both the other groupSp at the some tima presenting an idea and denot¬ 
ing a relationship. Such words^ which may be colled rciatioaal^ arCj 
tf gr, porsotip fhtnjTjSurej numbcTp middle, cod, rchslion^ poasreoion, 

iime, plaov; past, neart lusHnp, inner, lowcTj intervening f- counlp nddp 
put, inarease, desmhe, have, mcosiirCp happen, name, mdsaen. So far 
as 1 know this elaes has never been rccoguiredp but its importance is 
indicated by the fact that it comprioea some of the commonest and 
rnost essential nounSp adjcctlvaa^ and verbs of any language. 

Profesgor E. P. l>ouaitmTY, of YaleUuJTersity: The Land of Karduniash. 

A careful study o( Cuneiform allusions to tho land of KarduniaslL 
indicatss that, although ^ Kardnnloah ^ was at times used in referring 
to " Babyionlap^ thcra la no proof that * Kardimioah * and ' Babylonia" 
Were synonymous terma, Eenco the Invariable translation of ' Baby¬ 
lonia " for ' Karduniash' is not warranted and should be discarded. 

Profeoffor Righakd J, H, GoTTKElt, of Columbia University x Fragments 
from an Arabic Commonplace Book. 

MS. Bcdleiau Heb. e. 74 contains hIi leaves from an Arabic book 
written in Hebrew^ characters and found in the Cairo UonJzah, Who 
the author is I do not know^ though be citcff a work entitled Fakd 
al-Bulaghs^' by one Ahmad ibn-SaM al-TsfahAnl. In his preface be 
says that be has divided big hook into £1 chaptcrep os follows; L The 
formulas used in singing the praises of God. 3, Imperialifitica, 3. Vic¬ 
tories. 4. Treaties, iJ. Ohurchia and their Bclicfa 6, Congratulations. 

7. Condolences, 8. Thankfulness. 9, ReproaeJi. 10, Excuses. 11. How¬ 
to write Books for^ The arrangement of Books). IS. Iqvocatioiia. 
13, OBerLngs. 14. Praise. 15. Fyiendohip. 18. Ardor (or Bestre). 
IT. Confientand other fsimUor) suhjBcts. 19. Intorceoaion. 19. Remem¬ 
brance, £0, Forbearance and EindnesiL £L MUcellaneous auhjccta. 
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Tlie Ar&bie U dliScul^ tn And the QoJy thi n g About 

the frAgmeitt ifi that the test is written ia Eebrew cliEraoterB. 

Dr. GzoEXiiE C. 0. Haaa^ of New York, N. Y,; Or the interpretstioii of 
aotne A«trologiaU passegea la PsUaYi texts. 

Dr. OBosaE At.kvanbeb Kohbt, of the Jewish Instltuto of EeligioHi 
New York; {a} BibliogrsphiciiJ notes on some rtkre Hohr&ka-AMcriemns; 
(b) Oeorge Borrow^s holograph {uiipiiblislie4) translation from the Hebrew 
of 1 ohaptor from the Travels of Benjamin ol Tudela. 

(m) Descriptiona of the following publications: (11 a Hebrew gram¬ 
mar by a Hexi^a MarranOp appareiitly the first to be written on 
Amerieon soilp prlatsd at Lyons in lOTdi^ a 'manual of Hebrew 
written [a Spanish by Oloardo Haasey and printed at bfoxico City in 
]0T3j (3) John LetiBden^e trilingual Psalter (latiJlp Dutoh and 

English]!, pubUahed at Utrecht in 163® and of intereat to Amencans 
becaneo of the dedieatory epistles to Taerease Mather and Crescent 
Mather reapeetirelyi |41 a Latin dissertation oa the pro-ColumhiaR 
Seandtnayian discovery of America^ prlntod in 17ST. 

(b} Dr, Kohut has acquired recently an unpublished fragment of 
a tranelatioTi of a single chapter from the Itiaorary of the mediaeval 
Jewish traveller, Benjamin of Tudela^ from the hand of George Borrow, 
to whom we owe a number of renditions of poetic piocos from Hebrew 
and other Oriental languages^ notably one of the Jewish liturgical 
hymn Adoo Ol&m. The dhapter from Tudela is Interesting bccauso of 
its literary crudity nnd for the curious mauen that it appears to be 
based upon an unrecorded version of the original Hebrew tert. It 
contaius a few notations In Hebrew^ all in Burrow's own hand* 

Eererend Br. H. Henst Sfoeo, ol New Y^orlCi K Y.: Jl^idun wal-Rcle^ 
•'The Little Smith and the Pemale Ghoul": a follbora story from 
Bethlehem. (Printed in JouawAL 5£, ld®-173.) 

Profewr Tmis J. SrokEss, of Yale University = A Newly Eiscorwed 
Inscription at Libtt-lshtar, (Printed in Joun.’fji b2. 

Dt. l>AnB 1. Macht, of Baltimore, Md.^ Purthfr EKperiments concerning 
or Hebrew Method of Slaughter. 

The author has previously shown, by pbytophannacuJogical tests, 
that bW nnd muscle axtmcts from aaimale bled to death are mneh 
leae toiic than iLmUar preparations from animals killed by brain 
iiuury- A new investigation, now in progress, ahows Umt nerve and 
muscle preparatinns from animals kUled by brain Injury retain life 
longer than thoK from animals killed by bleeding. Nerve and muMie 
preparations respond to aloctrlclty longer otter decerebration than 
afUr death by blccdiiag^ Smooth muscle preparatiQua react similarly 
to pharmacological itimulL Sensory nerve endings of frogs live longer 
after brain injury than after arteriotomy^ 
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EDWAED WASHBUBN HOPKI^TS, 1B57-1933 

PBA>rKxnr Edqeetox 
Ymji UsTvrasirr 

The hej^th on Juljr 16^ I932j of Edwand Wafllibum Hopkins 
takes from tis oae of the few remaming elder statesmen of Indie 
studies. For half a oentuiy he wos recognized throughout the 
world as one of the leaders in this field of scholaT^hip. 

Born at Northamptoiip Massachusetts, on September 8, 1SS7, he 
came of old K"ew England sti>ck, being directly descended from 
John Hopkins of CoTentry^ Euglaad, who was made a freeman of 
Cambridge^ March 4, 1634^ and later became one of the 

original proprietors of Hartford^ Conn*, to which he rt^moTcd in 
1636* A strong religions propensity rail in the family. Seyetal 
ancestors were dergyxnen, and the celebrated Dr. Samuel Hopkins 
(1721-1803 )p pupil and friend of Jonathan Edwards end founder 
of the mov^ement known as Hopkinsienismj was a relative though 
not a direct ancestor* President Mark Hopidna of Wiiliamfl also 
belonged to the same familj. Hopklna^a keen interest in religion 
may therefore be thought of, possibly, as in some sense inherited* 
He studied at Columbia University, graduating in 1878, after 
presenting a baocalaureate thesis which contained comparisons be¬ 
tween Greek and Sanskrit literature* Since Columbia then had no 
Sauskritist on its staff, the authorities made an investigation of 
his case, wbcreiti it was proved that he had learned Sanskrit by 
him&elf from Whitney^s grammar, and was already reading the 
literature. He was thus self-taught, to begin with, in his chosen 
field ■ and indeed he never studied under any American Sanskrhist^ 
After graduation he went to Europe and spent three years in the 
study of Sanskrit, Iranian, and comparative philology, at Berlin 
aod Leipzig, chiefly under Albrecht Weber and Ernst Windisch, 
At Leipzig he took the doctorate in 16B1. with a dissertation on the 
lelations of the four castes in Manu. On Ms return he was ap¬ 
pointed Tutor in Latin at Columbia, where he remained four 
yeara, giving instruction also in Sanskrit and Avestan, or **Zend ’^ 
as it was then called. During these years he started his greatest 
pupil, A. Willi ama Jackson, on his scholarly careen In 1SS5 he 

was called to Bryn Mawr as Professor of Greek, Sandcrit, and Com¬ 
parative Philology, which position be held until when Tale 
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called him to the Saliebuiy ProfeBsor^hip of Sanskiit and Com- 
paratiTo Philology in aucoeoaiott to WMtney. On Jmie 3;^ 1893| 
be married Hiss Mary S. Clark of Hew York City* They had one 
daughter and five sona^ all of whoiOj with Mra. HopkiDSy gurvive 
him. 

After spending one year in hia new position, Hopkms took a 
yearns leave to vidt India^ the homeland of his principal stholarlj 
interests. That he was a keenly intereeted obsemi? of ourrenl 
evontfi there^ do leea than of histoncal antiquities, is illustrated by 
vhis description of the plague in Bombay in Old New. 

It ia a graphic and hjatorically valuable account of the tragic scenes 
which he himself witnessed in the winter of 1S&6-?. Lees directly 
but even more fruitfully^ the effect of his persoual contact with 
India shows itself at many points in hU later scholarly work. 

The remainder of his life can best be described in terms of bie 
sdentife activity. Except for rare trips to Europe, among which 
may be mentioned that to the IntemationBl Congress of Orien¬ 
talists at Athens in 1911 ^wliea the Univeraity of Athens gave 
him an honorary degree)^ he remained in Hew Haven nntil 1926 
when he became Professor Emeritus. To him, as to most genuine 
scholars, the leisure of retirement meant increased opporturdtieg for 
scholarly workj and to bis last days he did not cease to be produc¬ 
tive. Fortnnately his health was always good, up to the very endj 
which with practically no warning at hU summer home in 
Madison, Connecticut, just after hie retum from a year abroad. 

He received honorary degrees from Yale, Colninbia, and the 
University of Athens, Greece* But it is do disparagement of these 
well deserved honors to say that they were only a faint reflection of 
the renown and c^ccm in which his scholarship was held all over 
the world. His work was eo many sided that it i$ hard to evaluate 
all of it jusUy iu a ehorl space; the following bibliography in¬ 
cludes his most important publications but docs not profe$« to be 
eshanstive. He started with studies in Hindn sociology. His 
""Kelations of the Four Caatcft " and especially his Buling Caste " 
are stm standard worts, and hie completion of Bumell^s translation 
of ifanu shows that Me sociologicfil observationa were founded on 
the mtjst intimate and painstaking philological reBearch, as work of 
that sort should always be but sometimes is not. By lfi95 his 
jiuns of long to remain almost the only book on this sub¬ 

ject in English, had established him aa a leader in thia larger field. 


Washburn Hopkins^ 1357-193^ SIS 

TAfl Gre^t Epic of India predated a group of eeverely adidarly 
studies which haye had a profound effect on later work ixt the 
Sanskrit epics, and are a mine of valuable information still con¬ 
stantly used by all stndenta of this department Ite companion 
volume^ India Old and contains essays of more popniar inter- 
est and appeals to a wider public* Sneh artidea of thia period aa 
'"The Fountain of Youth;'' "The Suiff-Kias in Ancient India;' 
"On the Hindu Custom of Dying to Redress a Grievance'^' (a 
custom the persistence of which in India has been recently illu^ 
trated), "ifythologieal jlspects of Trees and Mountains;^ "Epic 
Chronology/' and ^Yoga Technique in the Great Bpic/^ show the 
great range of hie Indological intercstaj while his CTer-widening 
grasp of oomparative religion appears in other titles. PerhapB the 
high-water mart of his scholarly achievement may be said to have 
been reached between 1915 (Epic Mffthohgp, in the Indo-Aryan 
Encifclop^dia) and 1918 {History of Esligiom). The former will 
long remain the standard compendium on tbip iTnportant subject^ 
and IS an example of minute research at its best* The latter covers 
a vast field with what may be called truly "epic^^ sweep. Of 
greater popular appeal was the Oriffin and Evolution of EetifiOfi 
(I923)j which attained for a time the rank of a "tiest seller" 
The Bihics of India (1924) is a book of much the Bame type, com- 
biniug acientific soundness with great general interest* His last 
book. Legends of India, reveals him as a poet capable of repro- 
ducing the classic Hindu legends in English verse of great charm, 
a r61e which he modestly concealed from aU but his intimate friends 
until late in life. Thia book is better known in England than in 
America, and deserves a wider circulation in its native oonntry. 
Along with such suhetantial volumes as these, he continued to pub¬ 
lish many important articles; a large proportion of them, as the 
following list shows, enriched the pages of our Joukstal, where he 
became also, upon the eatablishinent of our department of book 
reviews, one of the most faithftd and valued of our leviewera* 

He w^as Corresponding Secretary of our Bocietr from 1896 to 
1908, and Editor of the jouE>’'AL from. 189? to 190?; and was our 
President in 1908-9 and again in 1922^-3- He was one of the most 
valued mcmberB of the Board of Directors during the many years 
when he belonged to it. Always modeet and courteous, he could 
nevertheless speak with great firmness and |30wer, and his counsel 
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^nerally carried coDviction, Indeed hia personal qualities helped 
to reinforce his intelicctnal cttpacitice. As a man he combined 
modesty with dignity^ humor and charm with strength and rigor. 
The touching words which he used of his predeceaeor, Edward E. 
Salisbury (/nJta Old and page l&)j apply as well to him. 

He was assuredly one of those who were responsible for the erea- 
tioRj within our society, of ** an impulse that does not die with 
the dead^ but ie still a vital force among the living.*' 

BlBLIOGKAPEir 
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THE OATH IN HINDU EPIC LlTEEATURE * 

E. WA8HBUBI4 HOPEIN 6 
Yale U^nvEasirr 

SimCE hpatha joeaDS curse as well &b oath and Mpa and 
mean only eorse, it is probable that the radical meandng of mpath^ 
lies in the notion underlying the eenae of cnr$e. While nonoally 
^^giTen/^ enrae is also *'cast npon^^ the irietim {ivdm Saps^ 'hum 
, , , evam idpam mayi nyasyttf H. 2. M* ^3 ) . It is cast only by 
those endowed with great apiritual power, especially ascetics 
(“deadly as ascetics* curseB/^ sdpd im G. 3-31.17). 

An unknown guest, if a priest^ mnat be honored because otherwise 
he might curse the boat {sapeta R. 3.47.a); Yalin dreads 
Matanga's curse (Sdpadh&mi^hJiitah^ R* 4+11^ S3) should he enter 
the “cursed w'ood " iaptam muh<^ vanam (ib. 43. 13). This curse 
is the old iuherited formulap “ your head will split into a hundred 
pieces (if you enter the wood) * Here no outside agency is needed, 
and so in 14. 7.2; “ If you speak the truth all your wishes will be 
fulfilled^ but if you speak fidsely, your head will split into a hun¬ 
dred pieces,” mikrdkd §aladh& te aphutisyaii. The same formula 
occurs in the Saktmtala stoiy^ the heroine being full of tapas power 
(1-74- 23,33, fofodkd etc,); but in 2. B8. 70 the head of the person 
questioned will be “ split into a hundred pieces ” not automatically^ 
but by Indra^fi tbunderboltj if the person speaks falsely or refuses 
to answer. Just as the gods attest the truth so are they imagined 
as working with the curae in the interest of virtue. However,, even 
a “causeless curse” may inflict an injury: “Without cause hast 
thou been cursed; hence thou art yellow and thin” {okamne 
'bhisapio hnd harim^ 13-124. 31). On the other 

hand, though the curucs of ascetics are called unfailing {amoffha^ 
Sdpa^f B+ 7, 35+16)^ a curse may be held up or averted by the power 
of another ascetic, as when Yasi^ha releases Kalme^pada from 
the cnjse “by sprinkling him with water purified by holy te^rte” 
{mantmpfd^jia . mol-^yUm asa, 1+177.23}, or the 

cursor may change hie mind and make the ottered curse inactive, 

•Thin p*per was offered la naort ierm hy ProfMMr Hopkina at the 
Leiden OrimUl Coegreo- (1031K but caoie to U,e Joubnai only after 
hU deatli. ^ 
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aa when Elma bega Da^ratha^a ghoBt that the horrible curse may 
not touch Kaikeyi" and the ghoat stops the eursa with a casual 
« fio be it" {tarn, B, 6.1^1* 35 = G* 104. 33), or aa when Narada 
and P&TTata curse each other^ to lose heaTen and becotce a monkey^ 
respectively, and then change their minds and “mutually turn 
aside the curses^ (nivartayetdf^ iduMpau anymyena^ 13*30. 39). 

But there are conditional cui^a and these may be cast upon 
oneself by an oath. ThuB Somadutta swears (7* 15G. 7) by his two 
sons and by bis merit, derived from sacrifice and good deeds 
(iape * * . suI^rUna) that he will go to hell {nardke ghore 

pateyam} if he fails in hia promise to till his foe that day; 
Arjuna, making a similar “ promise/^ pratijM^ adds that he defies 
all spiritual bczngSj demouSj gods, manes, and seers, 
mr^gahf to prevent the fulfillment of bis oath (7.73.20-49). 
Such passages supply a link between the curse and the oath* 

But there is also a link between the usual statement of a fact as 
a truth and the oath supporting such a statement. Ae an oath may 
refer to past or future as well as to prosenti so the words for 
“ promise " in the future, are constantly used for past or present, 
as may be seen from the circmnstances and from the varied 
readings of the same clause. For example, praiijnd is usually a 
promise oonceraing the future, as in Arjuna's words above and in 
praiijndya iadd (E. 7. fi2.7}; $a taihe pratijMya d^vdndm 
(ib. 76*19), hut in andmayavi praiijdn$ tavd "ham (5.23,6) the 
meaning is present^ “ 1 asaure yon I am well," This is a common 
word for oath, praiijndpdfttgo means “fulfill your oath-^^ 

( G. 3* 53* 8J and as such it interchanges with “ true speech,” as in 
0, 16, 23 and 38, where satyd vdni interchanges with pmtijnd^ and 
in 5.192. S and 5, where vadasm me interchanges with 

saiyam rne pfoiijanlht {$atyam pdlaya is a v.l.^to praiijMm pdluga 
in E. 7. 106,3; G* 113* 3 and 9). The same is true of prflf£snA( ium) * 
In B. 6. 131* 13 so^yn^ te is in G. (104.15) saiyam 

me vdcandm srnu and refers to the present (^^I assure you that 
without you I do not care for heaven ”) * When, on the other hand, 
the future idea is prominenti the pronuae can be expressed simply 
by the *^true word” Thus the two variants just mentfoUEd are 
united into one half-veree in G, 6. SI. 14: Amudhmm satyavacanam^ 
sat yam praiiSrnomi vak (c^ also in E, IQI, 48), concerning the 
outcome of the war, and the forma! promise of R- 5* 1. 148, satgam 
pratisr^omi it, becomes a mere sofyom eiad bravlmi ie in G. 5. 6.13. 
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This last sxptessiofij either is this fons or in the parallels ending 
with ftravimi tvdm (G» 5. 5$. 15) or akam, or inverted (SwrifFiy 
eva oa ie saty&m), is found ^so with sa^^ena instead of saf;yain.^ 
Thug B, 5.38.65 has aat;^end 'hs/m 5mirffn{ ie, where G. 36.76 has 
saiyam elad hravlmt U, as satyam praiiSTnomi U in B. 5. 58.83 
takes the place of s&tyQxa et<td bravinii tvam (above)^ but with the 
important introduction of the regular oath-foTtnula {sa.ty6na 
idyayed vipram^ M. 8,113). The two are coinhined in R. 3. 51,4, 
brat^my eim ca. ts satyam-, eatyendi'va ca it Sape (G. here, 48. 4, 
has pratihi tat satyam, t>ini^ saiysfui te lope). As ono can also 
*' gweor the truth ” for satyena) we have a gerics, 

bravnmi, satyena brai/imi, satyaffi sape, satyena inpe. Nor is it 
difficult to believe either that satyena brav^tni means '‘I say on 
my veracity'' (rather than ^'with truth”) or that satyena with 
saps originally differed from satyena with Probably the 

instrumental was at first used merely in the aenae of an adverb 
(aatj/dt also is thus used in the epic), "with truth,” ae in 
R. 2.31.63; G. 3.72.22; etc. Any oath "by truth,” however, 
in order to have any weight, must imply that for which the speaker’s 
veracity stands, his virtue and iU future reward. This rather 
impalpable but neverthelcas terrible loss is in law restricted to the 
priest. The warrior is told to " swear by his chariot and weapon ”; 
a member of the neit lower caste, by his cattle, seed and gold; the 
people in general, by their acciumilated merit ("good deeds”). 
In the epic, however, oaths “ by truth ” are taken by all, priest, 
warriors, and women, without distinction. 

One form of this oath “ by truth ” lacks, however, the applica¬ 
tion to the future and refers definitely to a past event, referred to 
ns "this truth ” and on the basis of the fact being true is built 
the certainty of a future result. Such an oath or promise is known 
as saceatinya in Buddhist stories {Burlingame, in JRAS, 1917, 
p. 429 f.) and several examples are to be found in the epics. 
Typical Jfitaka examples arc; "I have never injured any living 
thing; (by that truth) you shaU not suffer,” and " If I angry, 
(by that truth) may this bum me.” So in the epic: “ Since then, 
being without evil, has been slain by one who is evil, by that truth 
go quickly to the heaven of heroes” (R. 2.64.40); "Never have 

* p'*'* vnI rnUlfOm ; mifvdfn. niimtha 

(G. e,G4.£2; R, 1 im 53 ILIim taijfam 

son G. laffvw (veil 'MidAiyerAet}. 
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I spoken an untruth nor turned from battle; Tirtue is dear to 
me, bj this truth this boy, though dead, shall IIto again/=' foUowed 
by a similar phrase without ^ena satyena, namdy, as truth and 
Tirtne are firmly eatabUahed in me, so, though dead, thb boy shall 
live again^ Pij-tah sisur ayam {14, 69, lO and 22), 

Conditional oaths of this sort are often in defense of a woman^s 
faithfulneas: As I am never imtrue to mj husband, by that truth 
shall I see you overcome ” (S. 26S. 21, repeated in efleot at 4.16. 6, 
with abhicare for Occasionally, however, other applica- 

tions are made: *VK I have given sacrifice, etc., then may 1 be 
reborn for your destruction" (Vedavati then leaps into fire, to be 
reborn, in fuMUtnent of her oath, as Sita, B. ?* 17* 3S). So the 
oath, of Anaranja: “ If I have made gifts and sacrifices and 
performed well my religions austerities, if I have properly guarded 
my people, then let my word be verified (and Hama be bom to slay 
thee" yadi datiam , . . iadd ^aiyani vacc 'siu E* 7.19* 29 f*). 
Again, in the other epic; I have been religious, dutiful, etc., 
by this truth this arrow abaU day Karna" (8, 91.46 f.), and in 
Har.: “ If I am the eon of BukminI and Kekva, by that truth, 
O arrow, slay thou this Sambara^^ (H. 9441). But these implied 
or stated facts do not always produce the expected result* Thus 
Bambha^s protestation: “ 1 can love only your $on, by that truth 
must thou release me,^ m/a» mofcfum 

is not effective with Havana (E. 7. 26.3fi)^ Only the Sontbem 
text has the tragedy recounted in K. 4.27.51, where a woman 
attacked by demons says: ** if my husband has been satisfied with 
me, by that truth may I bo petrified," t^jiasaiyena ymtr me hkamtv 
adya ^iJfi drdhd, and by the truth of her statement turned to stone 
as she wished (anium nd bhij&nv&r yal iat sarmra ca 
The Una satyena form in such cases sometimes is replaced by the 
other, as in E. 4.14.14, anrtam no sakhe satyena 

ie sape, compare 4.7.22: afidam no' me^ na ai 
vaJe^e kaddeana^ etat te piaiijdTidmi ^tyermi sapdmy akam. 

The formula above, ** if I have made gifts and sacrificed ” (com¬ 
pare Iliad 1*40) is employed so regularly that it is used even by 
Indians wife when hunting for her vanished lord: dottom 

yadi butamj if too I have been a virtuous wife, if there is truth 

""The me is for i»a|/d (Cozum.), which is the fqrm in G. 1?. 34 (the 
eo^uduaien H " fmitful nhftll my proEEtise }»/' ib. 38)^ hut me Is per' 
fecUy correct. 
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in me, yady a&H v& muyi^ then ahall be fulfilled my wish ^ 

{to know where Indri is; sidhy<tt^ me manoroihah). So she 
invoked TJpafirati, the noctumBl hefirer of secrets, mi because of 
her wifely virtue and through her tmtij patwrataiv^t miyenut the 
divinity appeared and said: “Because of thy good conduct and 
thy truth I will tell thee where Indra hides/' Though Gael's 
virtue is given as one reason, yet, as in the former eiamples, the 
compelling force of Sacra invocation lay in the truth of her words* 
As she herself says, driyoMm, “ truth ahall be 

shown through truth" (as dedaredj G. 13* 24-14. X f-)- So Savitn 
end her husband make their appeals on the basis of “ never having 
told a lie and good workSj. yadi datiam hut^^ yodi, with the 
conclusion (fenn) + - ■ dfwkiifKim I swear by my 

life" (3. 39?. 09 and 101), So too Damayant! compels the gods 
to reveal thcmaelves by the truth of her love and constancy, Una 
saiyenaf and later on relies on the same formula to convince 
hut in atteating this she adds “ I would touch thy feet" {see bdow) 
and she ako calls on the goda to be witnesses to her veracity, 
whereupon the Wind-god spoke from space and said, “She is 
aiuleaa, saiyam bravfmi te"" (3.57. 18; 75* 31, sprhyam Una 
saiyena pi^v etda). In 3^83*37, Damayanti says “as I am 
faithful, so may thie wretch fall dead," where fufM* as 

often, takes the place of an implied “ by this truth*" 

An appeal to the gods converts the oath, which in itself is a form 
of ordeal {iapaiha in law and literature may mean ordeal) into a 
caae such os that of Sita'a, which has apparently been worked over 
with a view to this aspect. Siia says: Trust: me ■ by my conduct 
(as a good wife, aSri^rfiw) I swear to you tiiat I am innocent"; 
then, after an explanation of the facts, “making obeisance to 
deities and priests/' she says: “As my heart has never turned 
from Bama, bo let Fire, the witness of the worlds save me." She 
then enters the fire, hut comes out unhurt, and Fiie^ jo person 
declares th&t she is innocent* The d. text amplifies this and here 
Sita sayBt “Even in thought I have never wronged you; by that 
truth may the gods preserve me" (iena saiyen^L me Seva disaniv 
abhiyam ihar^h). She then ealla directly on the god, “Protect 
me, 0 god" (R, 8.118. 6-25; G* 101. 7,11,301). Her second 
trial (in which the Sitaaapntha occurs, in a sort of court-room^ 
before those assembled to try her, pari^nmadkye) is really cou'^ 
ducted by ViJmiki, who apealcB as her advocate and himself takes 
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the oath, Becouatiiig the paientfige of her eons and dianil^smg the 
factsi with mipam- he lepeata ihe fon&tila: i do 

not temember ever to have told a lie. May I get no fmit of my 
atLrtoj-% if Sita he not fanltlees and pure {nirdo^^ iuddAd) l 
but jn$y I get the fruit if she be free of eiril," Siia herself then 
inTokea Earth to leoeiTe her if ahe has been true to Kama *^10 
thought^ deed^ and word/' concluding with the formal saipam uhtam 
me; then Earthy in accord with truth, mipasampadd^ opens and 
receiTes her {!R. 7- &5*6; &6i 17; some repetition in G. 103). 

A diTine voice also^ as in the case of DamayantJ, verifies the 
tena satjfcna oath of Sudarsana^ who challenges the gods to bless 
or destroy'^ hinij according aa he has spoheD truly or falsely 
(IS. 2. 71). Incidentally it may be observed that this formula (like 
the phrase Saturn etad bravimi tc) becomes ao trite that it is often 
employed without any real idea of taking an oath^ merely as a 
colloquial addition or oven as a verse-fUler^ as when Hanumet says^ 
“'^Eama is grieving for you l devi saiyena te sape^^ (K. 5.67.25); 
or as when Xahu^ says to Saci, ^Don^t be abashed, rely on mej 
satpena vdi iape dem^ 1 will do as you say" (5« 15.8); and as 
when Krsna says to Arjuna^ Karm^s way of fighting makes me 
angrjv sdhJie mtyena tc Sape^ (3.73^76)* But this last is the 
epic equivalent of the old sepiino *smi in the ifamuci-atory. Indra 
here “ makes an agreement/’ whicb is clinched with the formal 
yet colloquial si^hCj miyena U iape^ where of CDurso it is required. 
The ain of breaking his oath, however, is not even mentioned in 
the story, only the ein of ktUing his Brahmsjci" friend (from 
which sin bathing in the Aruna river frees Indra). The evil 
Duryodhana says that the world approves the breaking of this 
ddrohetsamaya (9^ 43. 36; 2.55.13). Such at least was the advice 
given his father by Kanika, ^^slay the foe by (false) oath, poison, 
deceit” (1.140. 63), and Indra^s broken oath eervea later writers 
as an excuse for treating any political oath as negligible. But the 
morality of speaking the truth in any circumstances where a 
"virtucuB lie" may be told, is questioned by the epic writers;. 
One may be asked to apeak truly, and! 

yet go to hell for telling the truth; since eotnetimes it is ** better 
to lie ” and “ a lie with virtuouB intent is virtuous " (8. 6&. 50 f,). 

The rhapsodes deal with a string of oath-formulasi, some of which 
are needed for the story, some for the verse, and soine for emphs^, 
while others are merely for conveniencfe and may be omitted. Thns 
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an nnessciiti^ sutpam in G, 6.23.32^ $atyam br<ivi^i h, is 
dropped in E. 48,28 aiid the whole phrase 

etad bj^cmjrU ie of E- 6» 4+ 2 ia absent in G, So the oath JAsdrs, 
niTTestiiJcdmam mdm viddhi, saty$na vdi iape of 13.19.39 is 
dropped in K. 60.94^ whieh gives another tom to the assertion 
(-Adn?^ ""Afflfflrj fdird ^vakiraimm mama)^ Then again^ the half-padn 
phrases are joined aa wholes, so that EOmetimes the vital satya- 
element shifts its place- In R* 3. 21. 3, praiijdfidmi i& saiyam Is 
(^ompIeted with dpudAam cd *ham obtbhe, while the variant in 
G. 33, 3 is pra^t/cZndmi U, vfm^ satyend ^yudham oIodAe (the p, L s. 
lomif complete in E, 6.36-13 ■= G. 12-13, lacks an addition). Bn^ 
wherever placed, the interchange shows that the dyudAdt?! dia&Ae 
formnla is mentally complemented with a satyem^ which is often 
set in the preceding phrase, as in T. 76.7, I swear by truth and 
thereto tonch my weapon^" saiyena ca (dthdi 

'ytidham dlabhe. These phrases and whole half-verses appear in 
both epics find in different books of the sfiste epic, showing that 
they are conventionfili^ed iterata.* They ahow bJbo that to the epic 
composes any form of fi satgavacanam^ is regarded as an oath. 
In 3.2S3.42-43, satyam ts praiijSnamt is followed by safyend 
‘yudham diabkt in the neit verse for two forms of virtnaUy the 
same oath: promise true I will kLU Ariuna after the thirteen 

yeans have passed; I touch (avear on) my weapon to the truth of 
this (that) I will subdue the Partbas.'* So far as the form goes, 
the satyena formula may be e^^ressed otherwise, as in 5.162.27-22: 

I shall fttlffll my promise, prstij^d (even if the gods oppose) 
and 1 take my life (to stake) that what I have said shall become 
true," yac cH *tad uktayi twanam maya . . . ytUhai 'tad bkaviia 
iatyatn tafA^i ^v£ 'tmdnam SJohAs. 

Two aspects of truth-speaking” may be iUustrated in connection 
with these formulas. To support the statement in R, 2 . 83,27 that 
his promise will be kept, (at pTaiiinttain. iryasya ndi 'vd fnitAyil 
6 Aatr^a(i, the speaker adds: " May the divimtics make true my 
wiflh,” apt me devaiSh kuryur tn*am satyam mattomikani (as 
expres^ in the proiuise). As ladra aids the curse by splitting 
with lightning the bead of the accursed, so divine assistance wUI 


* Compare l«. 3. ZS, H. 0 , 07. d; G. 4. a. 0 ^ .nd whole of R. 4 . T. 22 in 
O. 2. 121. $, CO pnirtjdnami mis/ejm ea iajiAny aham (In R, 4 . 8 . £7 
tJu. ft i. ft intercbangw with Hjthe mtfimo, tt tope In G. 4. 8. 18 and 
G. 4. S. fl h.« no eorreapoDdence in the the other text). 
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aid the oath's falfiUmcnt, in marked contrast to the defiance of the 
gods that may oppose their tows made by Arjuna and Bhima 
(aboTc). In most cases there is no reference to the godSj unless 
they are cited as witnesses, but the general belief is that of Bhima 
(2, f7. 2?): "I swear it and this mighty word of mine the gods 
will make true, brhad vacahj saiyam devSh iari^nti. 

The other aspect is that shown in Scott's “this rock shall fly 
from its firm base as soon as I,” certifying to the nnchangeuble 
character of the speaker and his word by analogy, a rather absurd 
but magnificent gesture, which may appear also in negative form 
(“ heaven and earth may pass away, but my word shall not pass 
away"), A few specimens will suffice for this rhetorical side of 
the oath: “ Ocean may dry up. Mount Tindhya be moved, but I 
shall not (be moved to) change this order" (Q. 3.1SL9); 
“ Himavai may pass away, the sun lose its light, the moon its 
coolness, if my true word pass away " (2. 77. 35, eded dhi Eimavan 
stkdndi ., . mafsatyam vicdled yedi) j “Ocean may pass its bounds, 
the mountains be rent, but (even if the goda oppose me) my word 
shall not be spoken in vain" (S.I63.26f., iimyaHom na mr-sd 
bhavet); “ The sky may fell, the mountain split . * . but my word 
shall not be in vein " (3.12,130; the conclusion, na me mopham 
two Manet, is found also in 5.32.48); “The sty with all its 
stars may fall, fire become cool” (etc,, 3.278. 38; with additions 
in which text again has “the mount of snow may lose its 
snow” instead of “ Himavat may wander about," in 3,249. 31 f,). 
The formula in 14. 5.27, among other monstrous possibilitieB, 
includea “ the earth may revolve,” parivarteta medim (but “ truth 
shall not change in me,” na tu ealen mayi). The same 

appeal to nature's steadfastness as an indication of the speaker's, 
but with a difterent turn, is made in the following cases: “ So long 
as sun shall shine and mountains stand, may I fall of heaven if I 
fail in my agreement" (14. 7.23, iyafeyam samyatam yadi) ; 
“ As the sun displays its glory in the east and, setting in the west, 
goes its regular round, dhracam paryefi, so without (future) 
evasion I declare that this is the truth ” (that is, I shall uot evade 
my promise to kill the foe, tatJsd satyam bruvimy eian, nd 'sii tasya 
vyaiikramoh, 5. 75.13 f.). 

The oath is attested cither by divine intervention or, what 
amounts to the same thing, by the event. The usual divine wite 
nesses ere Fire and Water, but, as shown in the examples above. 
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Wind and Earthy or merely a Yoics^ also act in this capacity. Pire^ 
the "witncfis of the world (above) ia the Tegnlar witness, as it 
(he) is the oldest known in literature. In the epics, he witneasee 
an oath of friendship sakhyam updya s^nikam^ 

E+ 7, 33p where the proper procedure ie for the two men to take 
hands before a blazing fire (which may be fed with holy grass or 
flowere) and swear ^'‘the friendship wjtiie;^d by fire^^ 
sakhya>m or miiraw) or " fire-witnessed brotherhood,” hkHttrimm.^ 
Compare R. 4.8.27: twam hi panipmddnena vagasyo me ^gnisdk- 
pkam kftah prUn^ir (G* sa^ycna ca iapAmy 

aham. Fire is of course the witness at a wedding and gifts made 
are also “witnessed by Fire” (both illuatrated in 1+198.11 and 
17j^ dodan dhanam {ignisaksikam}- So the oath of confederation 
is taken over a fire hastily made and a religious aspect is sought 
further hj a pretence of dress and use of holy grass: satyam U 
pratijUnlmo Mi ^tan miihy^ hkavifyati . * . krlvd Mpaihom; 
opnatt tcwM praiijMm (7.17.16-27)* 

The case of Water as witness of an oath is not so clear as ia that 
of Fire, since sipping water is a general rite of purification. Yet 
it is possible that this lite itself is a tacit appeal to Water. In the 
ease of the confederates just deecribed^ the K. test adds “ touching 
pure waterj” jalam samspjiya nirmaiam^ and a priestly blessing, 
as part of the oath-ceremony* As Fire witnesses a wedding^, so 
“ he ia the husband to whom the woruan is given with water^” 
ya&ya sA 'dhhir prudlyaie. ValmiJd, “ touching water,” upasprsyo 
'dakam, has a vision of the epic (E* 1. 3, S). Bhsrata in the aame 
way protests hia ionoeence, apah spr&ya (E* 2.111.24). A curac 
ia thus sanctified: “ Angrily he took water in his hand and pro¬ 
ceeded to enrse the priest” [toyam jayrSAa. p&nin4 Vasistham 
iapiufn drehhe ); bnt in this case the cum was averted and the 
water was spilled, yet its potency was go strong that when it touched 
them it spotted the man^s feet (E. 7. 65. 291), Water thus takeu 
in hand to help a curse i$ called divyam (E. 7.26* 53; G- sarvam 
for divyam) ; it is sipped or sprinkled {so the Comm.), according 
to the customary rule/^ in tliig and gimilar cases* 

* R. 4. S. lOf.j G. 4. i, 4j 34. 23f.j G. 3, 75. 35^ where the v. 1. 
U IL 3. 71. £0; cf. K. 7. 33. 14 and 34. 4£ = G. £3. 45. 

whtTE to ia added TniiTatSifi JU **fri€nd taken by 

the hapd^' (of G. Mkh4) appara m R. 4. 5 aa wijdf 

implying the lira-c«Temony* 
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touches water as he swears to dry up Ocean (3. 32; ttus 

rite is not in fi. 6,21 “ &3). and Arjuitfl, sameprS^d 

^mbhah^ touch water when they meditate on Siva and approach two 
enehaoted aerpents SO. 17; 31,121.), to protect them- 

flelvca hy purmcation. So Nala, beoaviae especially unclean, krtvd 
should have cleansed his feet” as well aa "touched 
water,” to keep oS an evil spirit (3.39.3). AH this sort of ritual 
becomes so conventionalized that the actors (or poeta) probably do 
not know whether touching invokes Water or ritually cleanses. 
The Hindus "touch water” as we touch wood {who knows why?) 
for good luck, vaguely thinking of the process as a prophyketic 
purification. Thus Drona fastens on the kin^a armor “ muttering 
holy te:rts and touching water ” (7* 94. 39). M&itreja, “ touching 
water,” tfdry upoApr^it^ utters an effective curse against Duryo- 
dhana, w'ho has insulted him by ecratching earth with his foot while 
slapping his thigh and grinning at the saint (3.10,291). The 
same formula^ vdrp lipaspfija, strengthens even a " fire-weapon” 
(7, 201* 15; cf. ibp 196-49}, Similar curses and promi^s to slay 
a foe^ after touching water yaihdndhi^ are found in I. 41* 11 and 
50.46. The general idea h that this act purifies, mmspr^pd "fw/t 
itirtr (on beginning j?nlya, 3,2Sl. 19), as when one is about 

to commit suicide or decides to leave off the attempt (K. 2. 111. 24). 
The rite is doubled in 14.80.33 f. Here the would-be suicide 
" takes hia life in his hands ” (swears by hia life; ijs*iyend ^irndnam 
dfuAAe), to prove that he will kill hitoaelf; then he touches water 
and cries upon " all beings ” to listen to him while he announces 
that, as a patricide, he is going to hell by way of starving to death; 
then he touches water a second tunc and lies down to die. Although 
there is perhaps as much magic as religion in " touching water,” 
yet the eonse of a divine power still seems to huger in the rite when, 
in G- 2. XIS. 3, the question is asked; “ In what river can I drink 
water, taking it in my hand, if I fail of my promise and falaify 
my fathers word ? ” Whether the fact that water refuses ita pro- 
teetion to a sinner, ^owa a belief in ita divioity or is merely a 
magical survival, may be questioned (3,136*9 L, an evil epirit is 
here by implication stopped by water). Perhapa this i$ the reason 
why a priest alwaya carries a water-pot Pure magic b shown in 
the belief that water dropping hxm a nail, hair, fringe, or jar may 
injure a person.* Certain watering-places are of eour?e holy and 


^ ndkhakciodfddkvmtha^rif^ iw lakfyase; 
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have especial powers of healingj rejuyeuatiotii, etc., and holy tereea 
said over water tnay endow it with magical potency. Any water 
will do for a curse or a blessing, hut that of very holy rivers (any 
river is holy) is effective in proportion to the holiness of the stfeam 
or tank (cf. s^iffispriya iutd^ of the Ganges^ 3. 1. 43)* But 

apart from this general appeal to water or employment of water, 
li is only aa in 1, ^4. 30 that it is Invoked as a witneas along with 
earth, space, wind, and all the gods, spirits, and beings which arc 
supposed to keep an eye on humim conduct. It appears to be a 
necessary element at a wedding (7. 15, 

CO p^fit^raAurkwiaJi^nffi Cd pmthUafri vara- 

laksanami m K. 55.21, fioiyain iotfam 'gmyak . . . 

ddrdaksanam). Perhaps all that can be said certainly of water in 
regard to the oath is that to touch or sip water solemnises the act, 
which is performed with a more or less conscious acknowledgment 
of watet^s divinity and the tacit acceptance of it as a possible 
arbiter, as in ordcale. Eivers, as distinct from mere water, are 
very living divinities and drown or save people as they will; not 
to apeak of them marrying men or mountains, etc. But this phase 
exceeds the present topic. On the oath “by Vanina/^ see below. 

Earth as & witness-goddese is invoked by Sita (above), but other¬ 
wise only as one of the elemental^ powers (earth, air, space, water, 
light) that “see the evil and good” of the body wherein they 
reside (13.2.72 f.), or as one of the host of gods called upon in 
general to hear an oath or a cry of despair (see below). Duiyo- 
dhana^s scratching the earth with bis foot, caranswo 
(above) seems to be a slighting gesture without religious signifi¬ 
cance. Even in law, where the witnesses, “aworn by their good 
deeds,” give testimony while they carry earth on ^eir heads” 
{Sirohhis U grhiivo iapiM (M. 8.353; 

Ln Yaj. 2.153), it ib only when a boundary is to be settled that 
this implicit appeal is made to Earth (if it be not mere symboligm). 
fn 7.143,44, the dying warrior protests against the manner of his 
death and “touches earth with his head,” but apparently only 
because he is entering prdya (the suicidal rite), or is becoming 
weak, not because he is calling on Earth as a witness, though, 
according to the old saying, “ Earth has ears.” (Oertei in JAOS, 

" the mutter witb jtml You Iwlc unhappy. Have jqu been 

iprinkled with w^t^r from naU, hair, fringe t gKruentp or jarf Or 
hkve ynu been beaten in a battle?'^ (16^ fi, Sf4^ 
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28.the Hit. eays of a cat, jborndu spjvati, as 

atteetatioD, Petcisoa's ed., p. 17; also a lioo, Hit,' iv, before ¥b. 
60, p. 145). On Hartb as one of a group of elemental witnesses, 
see the neit paragraph."' 

When Indrajit esdaima; "Hear thou the promise (oath) of 
Indra'e foe; I wUi slay ItHina and Lak^ana; the gods shall eee 
my prowees " {dmkspaTVtu me vikramamf li, 6.73. G) he invokes 
the gods as witnesses that he wiU fulfill his oath. But this is merely 
implicit. The same desire is cupUcit in K, 3.45.31; “ May aU 
the heings wandering in the wood (the vaiiadevatnh mentioned 
just previously) hear mo as witnesses that I, though speaking 
properly, have been insulted by you^' {siUk^ hi; in G, jrfM- 
bhut&h). So in B, 2. II. 141, KaikejT calk aU the gods as wit¬ 
nesses of Dasaratha’a promise (sarue imvanfu d&ivat^; in G, isn 
me irnuta devatiSh} and mentions, as such witnesses, “all the three 
and thirty gods with Indra at their head, moon and sun and cloud 
and planets, night and day, the cardinal points, world and earth 
(^japat and prthiin}, with Gandhan^as and Raksasas, night- 
wandering creatures, the household divinities {grhadevaMk) and 
whatever bhstae (spirits) there be besides.^^ Sakuntal3 enumerates 
as those beings who know men's conduct and are witnesses of truth 
and falsehood, almost the list of Hanu (cf. Hit. ii, 100), sun. moon, 
air, fire, sky, earth, water, the heart (as “ inner witnessYama, 
day (not in Mann), night, the two twilights, and DharniB 
(1. 74.30 f. In Manu, 8. 85 1, " sky and earth ” head the list). 
The oldest oath of aU, “ 0 Vanina ” (implying that the God is a 
witness, VS. 6. 22; TS. 1. 3.11.1), invokes a deity who (in the 
Veda) may be either Heaven or Water-god, but no epic oath recalls 
him apart from the very doubtful passage where Hanumat swears 
that Sita shall soon see Bama. This reads in G. 5. 34.7: sof^CRa 
«ai Sape devi tath^ 'va euirt^na ca, Dardure^ ca Vaidehi Saps 
miihphalena. ca, Farunciw $a-Vindhpena Meru^ Mandarena ca 
iyaiha sunayamsp uTfom . . . k^prayi drak^asi ); but the Bombay 
reading is; Handarena ca ie devi £ape raulaphaHena ca ^fuioyBfwi 
ca Yindhysna J/eruna Dardurena ca, yathd, etc,, thus omitting here 
(H. 6.33. 37) truth (but this occurs ib. 40.13), merit, and Varuna, 
who really has nothing to do in this list of moontains and is to be 

ProfL*wr HopkiJiB msy hart tiought tie bMmitparia. mudra of tie 
Buddlis » abvjaiul^ related to the material here presented as ta need no 
cuminent.—[ EuirOaB] 
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emeadcd to Malaya, 4Ioimtaiii$^ like rivers^ are divine aod appro¬ 
priate enough for a monkey to swear by, but they are inToked here 
Dot as deities but as the Bpeaker^s oeca&iorLal resorts^ where be can 
obtain the Bustenanoej by whieh^ he also swears. Thus 

Hanmnat^s oath accords with the general principle of the oath a$ 
voiced in the epic. One does not awear by a god but by a precious 
po^seaaioi:i. The godj and spirita may witneas the oath, but they 
are not Bworn by, aa io Greece and Home j for one swears by what 
one Would preserve intact^ weapons^ wealth, life, and future blUs^ 
the loss of which is risked by peijury. 

Under thifl head comes the common oath by truth and merit.*^ 
Merit 10 eipreased by suir/a or iyidpdris, that isj the reward to be 
espected hereafter as the fruit of good deeds or of religious acts, 
such as making aacrificc and eatabHshing tanks, etc. An oath 
“^^hy austerity^* is Bimilar, in that it invites the loss, in 
eaae of perjnryj of hard-earned aaceticiam here and hereafter. So 
an oath by truth ” impliefl that the speaker risks the fruit of 
lying, which is the loss of bis stored-up merit. Hence the frequency 
of the oft-repeated preliminary to such an oath, Never have I 
spoken an untruth.” Such oaths are often united with others, as 
in R. 2.21.16, satyena dh^jiv-j^ cSi d^tisns "shna U laps, 
“by truth, by my bow, by (the fruit of) my gifts and sacrihees I 
swear to thee,” lu E. 2.34.48, dthough the formula is almost 
the same, “in thy presence, by truth and by my good deeds I 
swear to thee,” pr^iyak^rn. mtyena svkricna aa ta iape, the 
Comm, takes U as equivalent to tvaydj “and by thee” (I i^car). 
Such an oath would be most unneual, though not without precedent. 
For citaiuple, in 12.123,135, §ap 0 tvayd "ham Mi, “ I swear 

by thee it is true ” (that to injure a friend is blamable); but, as 
against the Comm., besides the quesiicinable grammar, the idiom 
ie Mpe meaning “ swear to thee ” is common. The oath hero is 
that E^a will fuMU his father^s promise. 

Other examples are: $aty€fia praUjanUmi . . . isplp^lriena ca 
Aipe viryeim ca stddir api, “truly I promiee and swear by my merit, 
by my manhiness, and even by my sons” (that I shall slay or be 
slain). This oath of 1'. 150.2G resembles that of 5.163.33, kartd 
"ham tad vamh $aiyaiT\ mty^ndi "va Sapdmi and 7.195.14, sapfi 
satytm . . . i^tapurUmt cdi *va (“ I wiU verify my word, by truth 
I swear it” and “I swear by my truth and my merit” to drink 
the foe^a blood), except that it remaixis doubtful whether 
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with pmtijan&mi is to be taken adverbially or &s part of the oath* 
So in 9.65.35, smu ce ^dam vaco taahyam satyena rodoto prabho, 
iatdp&rtena dinejia dharmena sukrtena ca, “(I will MU them today) 
I ewear by my sacrifices, merit, gifts, virtue, and good deeds; hear 
me this word as I declare it truly^ (rather than “by truth").* 
In other cases, as in AsTatthaman’s oath, it is more obvious that 
salyena is part of the oath: iape 'tmana "Aom SSxneya, satyena 
UtpasH ia(h&, ahatvii mreapTmcdlSn yadi santiwi oAant Idbhe, 
7.200*64, "1 swear by my life (soul), by truth, by my ascetic 
merit,” an oath completed by the unusual yadi, “(I swear) if I 
rest (i. e. I shall not rest) without killing them all ” this rather 
late Sanskrit construction corresponding to the English idiom. 
Usually it is a Brahman who swears by his austerity or ascetic 
merit, but Drona’s aon, like his father, is entitled to the oath. 

Instead of istapiiTia, (which NBakantha resolves into t?to and 
apurla) isfa alone, or the still more generalized svargdbkdga, 
“share of heaven,” may he sworn by, as in 3.157. 65, “I swear 
(to kill him) by my life, by my brothers, by my virtne and good 
deeds, and by my (merit obtained by) Eacrifices ” {dtmand bhrd- 
trbhiS cat 'titt dharmena .rukrtena ca, isfend ca iape rAjan) and in 
K. 7.107.6, “by truth 1 swear and by my ahaie of heaven” (that 
I do not desire the kingdom without thee). This is Bharata's oath 
(followed by yafkd instead of the usual simple future); another 
reading is wargaiokena (^sntyena ‘haia iapt rdyofl svatgdbh&gefut 
cdi &*, na k&tnaye yalhd rdjyam ft/dm vind). The “triple 
truth" formula, trisaiyena iape, does not occur in the epic. One 
might expect, since fukriena is one of the commonest oaths (next 
to aatyeaa) that an oath would also be made by merit, punya, 
especially as R. has the expression punydni bhtinjdndA. 

(R. 8.27. 4) and punyabAdf is one who is “ happy ” in having the 
fruit of merit (E. 7.17.6, ycno ^ambhujyase bhint sa uarnA 
punyabhdg bhuvi). But, as this may bo on earth, so panya is riot 
so much the objective good deed, sitirfia, as the goodness of which 
the sukria is the outgrowth: “by acting thus one might obtain 
great merit" (.^miiAal pr&pnuyat ptinyam, 12. 109, 7 f.); paaya- 
mnfdA, and dvskfiakarmdnak are the righteous, 

* Here ttodelo agrees looMly with moAyom, which formi part of a pion 
or lese tixed pbiwce; cf. R. 5,3d, 34, 'mro (altered in 

G. 34. 4 for grammatical propriety to in«ioa irvtedi *«» fu ooeoA) J Comm. 
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those of middling Tiriue, and sinmeTS {IS, S9&. respectirel; 
(from the sense ‘'blessed” comes that of “hapjiy”). 

The oath usually leaves doubtfnij except by impUcation, whose 
good deeds are sworn bj> but the omission is sometimes carefully 
made good j swfcriend 'pi U Sape^ kari^&mi topa ptiUm (E. %. 11, 10) 
appears in the same form (ib. 10.36) but with my (good deeds )j 
added in the reading of G. {3, XI. 23)j sithriena 'tmanah £ape (ib. 
34.43 has taiyem sttkfiena ca). I supply the necessary pionoun 
in the following elaborate oath, which embodies some of the usual 
formulss (for japetta, prayers, jtiyentt is also found), with the 
frequently employed cnrse for failure : “ By my i^i&purta, by my 
gifts and truth and prayers [or (hope of) victory], 1 swear, 0 
ting, that (yatha) I ahaE to-day day the Soraakas. May I not 
obtain the pleasure which good people are wont to win from sac¬ 
rifice, if I do not day our enemies at dawn; I will not loosen my 
armor unless (until) 1 day them; thns I declare this as truth; 
hear me, 0 lord.” This shows very plainly that every oath is by 
implication a curse on the one who uttering it fails to make his 
promise good salyaoi' hmvimy «tat is virtually a promise, 
“ I say it will ^ so as I have said ”) . The ma sma yajfialtrUlm 
pniim dpnuydm sAjjanocUdta (9,30.31) merely expresses what ia 
roBily meant by iatdp&riena Sape. With the loss of utdpnrfa, in 
T. 136, 46, end of li^fra (warrior-standing) and of trufi-manya, 
are threatened those warriors, in a sort of curse uttered as a threat, 
who allow Drona to escape or are worsted by him in battle, 
i^t^pUrtit iath& i^lrad brSA-vtanpac ca an itasyaiu. How a warrior 
can lose his Brahman-standing is explained by the commentator, 
who says it means the loss of the religious Tirtne gained by keeping 
np sacrificial fires, etc. But probably it means what it saya; a 
wairior-caste man is to lose costa and so is sny fighting priest. 
Droina himsdf was half priest and Asvatthaman, his son, swears by 
his (apBj (above). Probably many soldiers belonged to the prieetly 
caste, as the law-books say particulorly that a priest should not be 
a soldier, which shows that the practice was not unknown. 

A disconsolate piicst, who still owes his tuition-fee, save that a 
failure to pay one's debts involves the loss of all one’s isiUpurta, 
because to default payment is virtually a failure to speak the truth 
and without truth there is no heavenly reward, which theory 
explains the connection between the oath by truth and the reward 
involved (S, 107,8f,). According to 3.68.80, untruth destroys 
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the iatipurta of one's whole family for seTen generations. The 
keeping of a promise or oath^ even if it be a seoret promise or vow 
made to oneself, tipeniv vratam, is the payment of a “-debt to 
truth ’* {pnttijmm pdlayi^ami . , , saiyasya 'nrnysid^ 
8.69,10 and 13; for the phrase, cf, pUtis cd 'nmyaid dharme, 
B. 2. 94.17). 

The doubling of an oaih after an interval of esplanation is not 
uncommon, A good example occurs in the Sndsreana episode, 
n here, within the space of three verses, the same speaker says! 
“ That this word of mine is uttered without any deceit, to this 
truth I swear on my life (take my life in my hands)/' and then 
says again; That this declaration uttered by me to*day is ^uite 
true, in accordance with that truth may the gods preserve or burn 
me (13.2,72), yaihs v&kyiiiTi iiiitt me samn- 

ddhrtam, teM 'Aom, mpm, saiyetta. svayam aiahhej ib. 

73, put Antna'nr/d vdni mayH'dya samaidiritd, iena aaiyena. mdm 
devdh pdlayantu dahaniu tra. The &iman here end elsewhere sworn 
by is life rather than soul and the extension of uioAAe from the 
material to immaterial is bridged by the parallel oath "i touch 
my head, as a warrior Ba 3 ’s ** I touch my weapon," meaning swear 
by the weapon. Thus in 5.175,16-17: "I touch (swear by) my 
head that I am a pure maid and think only of thee," followed 
immediately by ^‘^it is the truth and to this truth I sweer on my 
life" {murdkdnam uIohAa aad satyetid ^imdnattt. dlabhe). For 
satyena is found also aatyam, as in 15, 3,32, salyam Simtlnam 
alobke, “I swear on my life it is true” (compare ant yum iape, 
above). The warrior-oath on the weapon, such as dAnnu^ “by 
my bow (I swear)" or the more usual iyadhata flfoJAe, is generally 
complemented by a preceding satyeao, the two together being 
equivalent to swearing to the truth and attesting it by touching 
the Weapon, as in 3.252.43 ; 7,148.21, etc. But as the fact sworn 
to is genera] ly a future victory at the hands of the boastful cham¬ 
pion, the logical situation is not always in accord with the rhetorte, 
though one can see what the warrior means despite what be snys. 
Thus Arjuna in 7,76.7-25: “I aball slay him; I swear it and 
attest the truth by touching my weapon , . . he will be killed by 
me, I promise you; know thou that my promise is as true (sure) 
as Lak^ iu the moon and water in the sea ... I shall not be 
conquered but I shall conquer («o jiycyani jaydmi at) and by that 
truth know thou that he is (will be) slain in battle; truth is 
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inherent in a Brahman and humility In good men ** I'ci 

hrdhmane 3 aiyam dhru-vOr sunna^tA)^ The only force of 

Una soiycna here is to reinforce the prffiii/fia my promiBeB 

being alwaye sure of fulfillment^ in accordance with my proiniee to 
cla y him he may already ho regarded as slain (sniicsni 
^ihe repeated in another form). 

This fommla for touching a weapon or head ox feet (of another) 
and for laying hands on one^s life (aiirvanam ^^ahh&f 5.87* 7j etc.) 
is identical in its Terbal use with that eiiphemietically employed 
for elanghteridg a sacrificial animal | but the saine Hrldbh is also 
the regular word meaulng to touch (pnt the hand gently on) 
objects supposed to briug good luck. Thus ae the kings for his 
coron ation^ touched white flowers^ $va&tik(is^ unbroken grainy earthy 
gold^ silveri and a gem etc-j 12- dO. 7)^ 

so with ^hkj compare alobhtfa (itChi) Hmayam^ touching braas^^ 
for good luck (T. 112.63) and ^touching eight lucli^ objects^' 
{alahhya mahgalAny 7.127.14, explained by Jfil.: analo §9 

hiranyan^ ca dfirtjd gorocammriaTn^ aksaUm dadhi ce 'ty 

pTO^i^ate), According to 13.131. the evil apirits 
called Pramathas are kept off hy one who is ^oroccud^fT^is&hai 
“in contact with the ydlow pigment called A king 

regularly begins the day by worshipping fixe and “ seeing or 
touebingj aprstvd^ svd^iikaa, and nandydmrtas 

(platters and diagrarnsj gold), wreaths, water-jars, fire^ diahea full 
of unbroken (not husked) barley, rucafcfl (citron?), roHifia, pretty 
bejewelled girls, curds, butter, honey, water, auspicious birds, and 
wbatexer else is pu/ifoira, recommended^ (7. S2,20). 

Women and ordinary citii^cns in the epic BWcar by their sons and 
lives; hut snch oaths are not confined to one class nor is " by my 
life ” confined to oaihsv Thus in 2,12.49, XMkeyl swears 
by (my son) Bharata and by my life " cd "harri 

iape U) that she will be satisfied only with R^a"a banishment, 
and later the ordinary citizens awcar by their sons that they will 
not live under her rule (ib. 48.23, pairdtr api sup&mahe ); but 
meantime Dasaratha, trying to understand her, cries: “By Eighava 
I conjure (swear to) thee, speaks tell me what is in your mind " 
Edghnv&^ - - * ^ape U, hrfiAt, where fo is perhaps obseem, 
conjure (implore), and the verse virtuaUj repeats what be has aaid 
just before, “"1 can refuse yon nothing; by my life say what you 
have in mind." Here fifmano jlvUeit^ "pi is a regular oath-formula 
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ufied with AruAij possibly with the implication that the speaker 
will grant ber anything evea at the cost of hia life^ as the eom^ 
meatatOT taJces it^ but more probably simply transferred from 
"swear'* to "speak/^ as in any language such formulas become 
simply a means of emphasis {K, 2. 10. 35^ and 11.6 ^ in the nest 
Terse, . . . iape v^ccnakri^dm is " I swear by Eama to 

do as you say,” rather thanj as in PW. s. " 1 entreat you to 
verify the word^^). That oaths m fablea are transferred to aniinftig 
is a matter of course. The cat-and-mouse story of IS. 138 thus 
ruatea an animal swear " by my life" and use the commonest of 
colloquial oaths, sahh^^ stLiyena i6 Sap€ (vss. T5 and 1S3), which l& 
almost aa meaninglessly casual a^ is often etad bmvifni ie. 

At first sight the phrase cited above, " 1 would touch thy feet," 
docs not seem to belong in the same category with those which 
indicate that the speaker swears by that which he would not will¬ 
ingly lose. But obviously the phrase os used by Damayantl goes 
beyond the usual polite of reapectful greeting. 

It helps to attest her aasertiou by submission to the hearer*s power. 
In native thought the feet represent the person. Hama’g eandala, 
worn on hie brother's head, are a eign of that brother's dependence 
on Bama's superiority. The w'ord foot, even in ordinarj' parlance^ 
is used instead of person. Thus parmiwB tmlpddasevitafy 
(12,351,18) is not tlie mountain trod by thy feet but the 
"mountain favored by thee" aa tesideuee. “I shall see thee 
again/* ae an aw revoir, is expressed by pddau drak^dmi ie punch, 
"see thy feet again" (G- 2.13,63), To take great care of the 
king's person is to "guard hie majesty's feet *' (dBvadtva^a pdddu 
ca devamt parlpdlaya^ R. 2.6S. IS), "Obedience to the feet” is 
a phrase that briuga oat this idiom even more clearly: icchdmah 
pAdahlSriL^am lava sundiunuj " 0 Eternal One^ we would 

show obedience to thy feet" (H, 12685). To "touch the feet ‘* 
is to " mahe obeisance ** ■ the two eKpressions even occur as varied 
readings of the same passage: pra^mam akarct pituh in H. 6.131. 9 
is pifuA pdd&u samaspfsai in the corr«spondiDg G. G. 104. 10. 
Bharata merely pute into practice wiat is verbally rendered bv 
"touching the feet with the head,” ftmsd pra^raklyy&mi caru^u 
(B, 2.93. 9). But such submission not only supports an oath but 
may imply it. Thus in IS. 161.22: "Give me your promise not 
to injure Brahmans again,” foUowed by the pralijM or promise 
BynonyniOtts with oath: "I will not injure Bfahmans again, in 
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word, thought, or deed; and (to attest this) 1 touch thy 
cara^v api ie sprie. This sprse is probably the ri^ht word in 
G. 3.1&. 10 (not in the Bomb, text), instead oi the received reeding 
pad/iu saiyena vSi iape. Compare itt s^tyena t$ pSM^ spri&mi in 
S. Tl, 31-38, which oondndes Arjtme'a oath, in which, after saying 
iti sniyom &r 4 inni« it, be “ seized with both hands the king's two 
feet" and “ swore by truth and the king's grace," pnuadena, as 
well as by his (three) brothers, to kill the foe, adding “ in truth 
of this 1 touch my weapon," and then again " in truth of this I 
touch thy feet." In G, 3,18.19 (not in Bomb.) the two formulas 
are joined, d-yadham iitut satytna p&dHa 'va ‘lahhe fatw (ib. 
39.34, sutyend 'iabhyit p&ddu ts). 

It is dear that touching the feet ia thua an attestation in the 
form of submission. The epeaker who touches another's feet depre¬ 
cates. He risks by the accompanying oatb, whatever be may hope 
from the hearer's favor, just as Arjnna swears "by thy grace" 
while touching the emperor's feet, meaning that on failure to fulfill 
his oath he will expect to lose the royal favor. The aame idea is 
latent and sometimes expressed when touching the feet accompanies 
not an oath but an entreaty, as in E. 3.13. 36, atijdiiji kurmi 
Kdkeyi pidiu od 'pi spridmi ie, and ib. Ill, spridmi paddy api it, 
prasida ms, “I bow before thee, 1 touch thy feet ... 1 touch thy 
feet, be gracious to me." 

But to “ swear by the feet" is to swear by the person and this 
person is a loved possession, not to be confused with divinity in the 
case of Bama and Kmna, by whose person (or feet) oaths are taken, 
yet not as if they were gods (like per Jovem), but rafber like the 
similar oaths by sons and brothers and wives. Thus Dasaratha 
(aboTc) swears "by ESma,” but only as Bama is his dear sou 
without whom he "cannot live even for a moment." So in 
7,16S. 19, fnpa ‘hofn Eftnacara^ir ist&puriena c&i 'va ha, Salyaki 
is answering his antagoniefs oath in kind, and as Somsdatta has 
just sworn " by my two sons, by ray iste and good deeds (I will 
kill you),” so Si^aki retorts "by the feet of (my two dear) 
Kra^ end by my istipuria (I will kill you and both your sons)." 
The Comm, calls attention to the fact that both Krjnas must be 
meant because the oath is “ by the (plural) feet," which indeed 
ie not certain, since duel and plural are eometimea used without 
care (wraiKiu of a deer in 1.140,29), but is plausible and from 
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the pOl^t of Tiew of the oath itself of uo importance^ Also 
animportant, yet interesting^ is it that as Arjtma {abOTe) swears 
“ by my (three) brotberSj Bhima and the TwinSj” bq Bama swears 
*^by my three brothers*^ (sat^atn cUU Sf^tu me . tribhia Idir 
bhrdlrhhih Sape, E* 6.19.19 f., not in G. 5.91). 

All oaths then are sworn by what one would not loae. In the 
law, the slave is owner of nothing important enongh to swear by 
and therefore ia sworn '^by evil deeds '^ of every sort, sarvdis in 
that is by the froit of evil deed$j or what the perjurer 
suffers hereafter. The Judge tells him what sort of hell-tortures 
he will get if he perjures himself, so that, logically, he too is Ewom 
by what he would not wUlingly lose in the way of future happiness. 
Now it ia possible for anyone to give voluntarilj an oath based on 
the same presumption. Such an oath may be taken in excnlpation 
or, like the battle-oatb$ already recorded, in promise of something 
to be accomplished (as above, may I not obtain heaven, if 1 do 
not slay him”)* The formula is abont the same in any case* 
Instead of saying swear by my hopes of heaven,” one saya 
May I go to hell if I lie^” which quite Literally is said in both 
epies in simdry ca^Si The Sam^ptakas, who have ** sworn 
together ” to effect s certain killing, take such an oath and explain 
in detail the various hells they wiU be prepared to go to, aa their 
reward, if they fail in their oath^e fnlfilrnent. The^ confederates 
swear in a loud voice in the hearing of all spirita ” that if they 
break their agreement they will go to the hella allotted to such 
ainners aa ktU priests and cows or give up a refugee, in fact to oil 
the worlds (hells) of evil-doers (ya loM br^maghMindm , . * ye 
m papakrtdm apt); but if they do not break their agreement they 
shall (or will) go to delightful worlds {(si^ hkdn pr^pnupdmah^ 
7.17.28-36)* Similarly, Arjuna, swearing to slay Jayadratha, 
says md ima punpakridm * lekdn prdpnu^dm ("I promise you I 
will slay him to-dayj if I do not, may I lose heaven ”) and men- 
tiocie several of the hella he will go to, such as the worlds allotted 
to matricides and priest-slftyerB (etc*, 7. 73. &4 f.)* In eiculpation 
there are similar oaths, one in each epic, and the worlds of 
siuners” are in part tiie same, showing that they are pr&etiofllly 
identical formulas* For example, Bbarata exculpates himself from 

^ Because tbe oath here cauDot be by u dlTiaitj^ but u & belqved 

friend^ or, if dual, by and Arjuna. 

■ Better Iftfcflu pi*), as in H., as in Bomb. 
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A etiapidon of being implicated in hk mother's designs bj ewearing 
"with terrible cnrseB^' (oaths^ sapatMn or irccAran Mpa- 

man^m} that "he who has approved of Rima^B banj&hnsent” 
should suffer the future fate of one who lives on Ms daughter," 
or slays priest or cow, or betrays a confideDce, or gives up a refugee 
(ef. the verbal agreement in E+ 2'. 17 and 

in Arjnna^H oath, above, 7- 73.26; st^asutam RQ- ib, 

23*"* and Mbh. 13.93.119). The sense is that tlie one who is 
guilty of treason shall suffer the fate of the Binnera mentioned, 
and tMs invocation of a sinucr'a fate on " whoever is guilty'' ia 
enough to free Bbarata from Buapicion (E, 2, 75- 21 f. * Q, 79.1 f,). 
The seers accused of theft abo proceeded to swear,” 
^pacakra7¥iuh. that they were innocent by saying: " Kay the thief 
be an injnrer of cows and priests, be withont piety, ddimte^ 
anamasMrahf kill a refugEc, live on his daughter, become a servant 
or a Purohita (king^s chaplain, 13.93.119, 130, 136)/' which last, 
Visvamitni's curse, is repeated in the second version (ib. 94.33), 
immediately following, where the seers " swear with sharp oaths,” 
sop&.ma iik^ih ^apathdih (94.14). The one who is really guilty 
invokes (on himself) a blessing instead of a curse and ^0 is detected 
{istdm tiadj tlifrrildu^ * ^ 93. 137, 94. 46), The worlds 

(hells) mentioned in the other oaths are here implied and the 
content of the curse is the same in ah: "If I am the thief (or, 
if I fail to do this) may I be pnnisbed in hell.” The seers* oath 
may be mentioned in Mann 8.110, which in turn is supposed to 
refer to EV. 7.104.15, mufiya yadi ydtudh^Tw amt. This 
"may I die to-day ” (if 1 am a cannibal), i& at any rate a reason¬ 
able historical background for the later more elaborate curecs of 
purgation, which, as above, arc called oatlis. 

The sense of "entreat,” obsecro, which appears in a few late 
passages in the simple root S^p (Mm $ap€, H. 10396; possibly 
saiyena udilupe, G. 2.16.10), bnt especially in the participle 
of the causative stem (where interchaagea with 

■ Tbat hf Kill his daughter^ tvatKtdm the Conun,, but it 

may mean on his daughter's wa^. 

^•Thc ainntr mentioned hor« tO. 2. 7D. 19J iia is aocordiD^ 

tv the commoDtatoT not " Ihe plunderer of m villngB'' (PW.), but the 
wmii^iraitii pr ffrimasaiin, v.l. to one who b'tJie only 

priwt for a crowd oE people or for h Tillage, nHoeiated lu to^ainncr with 
the ofthA'fMtfweoiqdfamhhin, one who Initchera cuttle without religioxih 
excuGO (12. 34. 3). 
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"bidden") is not an extension of the idea of cnrso or swear bat 
grows out of the more radical meaning of sap as hold, applicable 
to both curse and &wear (middle TOiee), the causative having thus 
the meaning constrain, conjurCj entreat, usuallj with the addition 
" bj my life,^ " by thy love/^ This holding or binding senae ie 
suggested also by the parallel satyena parigrhy^ *nam^ ** holding 
him fast by his promise (truth)/' G. just as one is said 

to be "constrained by hia oath/' Examples of 

this usage are not infrequent In E. 5.24.13, Eama saja to 
Lak^ana, £dpiio mama pdiMbhydmf "I constrain, cODjnre^ thee 
by my feet^' (G. here, 30.15, has idpito ky asi painyd ms, " by my 
wife "), that ie, I hold thee by thy regard for me, aa elsewhere wa 
find SdpUas imm sakhitvenaf per amicitiam (G* 7.113,42, whore 
the Bomb, toit haa SdsitaS ca^ enjoined, bidden, 103.27). In 
E, 7.45. 21 = G+ 48.19, the teicta vary between hi may^ 

yflyam pdddbhyam jimUna ca and hhujdhkydfih (in G, which adds 
satyam etad hrammi vuA). In this aonao sapfo *si (fna^il ca Sitayd 
Gdi *va) ia fonnd in H. 2.112.28, where G. 123,10 has Sdpiio'd. 
B. 2. 21.46 has Sdpitd ^$i mama prd^ih, iruw svastyayamlni ms, 
" By my life I beg of you, say farewell/' where G. substitutes for 
the imperative "and by my return/' punarhyamanena me repeated 
in a later section (G* 2,18. 53 and 58- 21). The imperative fcUowe 
the same phrase in E. 4.16.10, *si mama prdndir, nivarimva 
janena ca {G. IS. 13, jaysna cn)- PW. says that this use of iap 
in the causativo is found only in the participle; but in E, 4, 9.14 
(not in G.), sa mdm padbhydm^ cither meamng (" entreat¬ 

ing or " making me swear **) ia possible. The radical meaning 
is everywhere preaenL One touches, holds, seisea on, and thus lap 
(capio) and d-lahh are righdj synonyinoas in the oath; one hinds 
oneself by an oath and iapias (above) ia captns, "thou art held 
(constrained, by regard for ine)» So a enrse ia like a net 
tijjown upon one, or a fetter from which one has to be freed. 


NOTES ON TWO LAMA PAINTINGS 
B&KOK a. VftN STiMt-EoLSXEIS 


The pictubes reproduced on Pletcs I find II were sold to the 
piesent Winter by fi Cbinese curio dealer at Peking in 1927. On tbe 
back of the first picture we find the following Tibetan iufioription: 
rgyal pa rin po dbe Skyea raba, which meanfi: incamationB of the 
Dalai Lama.* 

Before ^kyamuni Buddha appeared on this earth about twenty- 
liye centuriee ago he ia said to have been incarnated haudrads of 
times among gods, among men, and even among animtiU. Some, 
if not aU, of those incamationa were believed in by the Buddhists 
who erected certain monuMents in India long before the beginning 
of our era.* 


The doctrine of traiiBmigTation is thus one of the most ancient 
tenets of Buddhism, but certain aspects of it do not seem to have 
been elaborated until almost two thousand years had passed after 
the death of ^kyamuni Buddha (about 480 s. c.). The first 
infant known to history who was reci^nized as an incarnation of 
a recently deceased Buddhist Church dignitary and whose right to 
hold office was founded upon that recogiiition seems to have been 
Dge bdun rgya tn^o (about 1470*1543) who is regarded as the 
second Dalai Lama. Hi* predecessor, the first Dalai Lama Dge 
Ijdun grub pa,* was not "discovered" as an infant but iastaUed 
in office as a grown up man. Con fcha pa {about I3fi0-1430), the 
founder of the Yellow Church, is said to have prophesied that 


‘That iiucription roaUins two evidont mbtakeH, rgj'al ba inBteai of 
rgjal iia. and chebi instead of chc would be correct, Rgjol ba rin po die 
^rallr “tJie precious conqueror - 1. the Tibetan equivalent of tbe title 
u^i Lama. Cl. Karat Chandra Baa, ribc-laH-finfluh Bielujiurv, Calcutta, 
1002, p. 312. My method of tranaliteralitiB Ow Tibetan alphabet ia dewrihed 
in the ffrUiolOero BnddAiea ,Vol. XV, p. xi|. I u« it here with one 
ezeaption: I replace c hgr d in thia article. 

* 1 ^?* Al^rhut ia one of the early moiiiamenU decorated with 

sculptured *ee»e from ^UcyamuDi's former eaistencca. 

’CL Faiidcr'a PonrAcoH, Berlin iseo. No, 43. In the |lf (Cliu) 

“ft ^ I®'* H (Shtag) ^ (Hsitng) *J tTaan) 

too Dge ^dnn grob pa ia .poken of aa the Aral IChincw t'ou wi) Dalai 

™ the Chu Fo, ett," 

BttUirfm a/ (be (Fektng) Jlrtn^ttian Libnry, VoL I, p. 1 
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flu Ttpo LaiTi^ PaiTUing^ 

Bge b<3xaii grub pa^s nsmcamatioiis would Mm in hh office 

for ever/ So far this propbecy haa come trae and all the Dalai 
Lamaa of Lliasa., down to the present holder of the title> are believed 
to be identical with Dge hdnn gmb pa in subBtance^ though not in 
body. Upon the demi$e of a Dalai Lama the next receptacle of his 
Karma is discovered ” by meana of an eiaborate oracular proceaa 
among a number of especially favored infante.^ In order to add 
further weight to the authority of the Dalai Lamas the spiritual 
ancestry " of those prelates was at a later date tcaced hack beyond 
the first Dalai Lama^ and AvalokiteivaTa^ the divine protector 
of Tibet^ himself was, by pious fiction, regarded as fiio founder 
of the line* 

Bio bzah bjftm dpal rgj^a mcho, the eighth Dalai T^ema^ whose 
portrait occupies the centre of Plate is^ according to the Min gi 
grans/ the fifty-eighth of the Line. No List of those 58 incaruations 
seems ever to have appeared in the West, and I give all the names 
and titles as I find them on the pages 18a-l9h of the work just 
mentioned. (1) bphag$ mchog spyan rag gzigs [paramaTyiva' 
lokitesvara]^ (2) rgyai po bjig rten dbah^ (3) ston pabi apyan 
afiar bram zeM khyebu ^ snab ba, (4) bram zehi khyejju gsal ba, 
(^) 'gyfil bn ebaga pa med pa, (B) ifyal bu kup tu dgab, C?) rgyai 
bp lha skyea, ^8) rgyai po dkoD mchog bbaiia, (ft) rgyai po dad 
pa hrtan pa, (10) rgyai po dpal Iraafi, (11) rgyai po dad pa rab 
tu brtan pa, (12) rgyai po b)o gros. (13) dad Idau kbyebii dgab 
(14) dge baScD bciu pa, (19) kbyebn nor bzan (16) kbyebn 
zla ba, (IT) khyabu rin chan aniA po, (13) kyebu padma, 

‘Cf. Schulamann, Otwhichto der Dalaibtnuu, Hciddberg, 19]], p. 91. 

’ Tbat process was regulated by an edict oi Cb’ien Limj;. Sec W. W. 
RDckhilh FbO| FdJ* XJ, p, 

^Tlic «tjthjar □! work j& EloA rdol bli mu bag dbun bic bzoA, aqU 

its liiU Tibetan title is Bstan l^in gji sk^es bu r^ytk bod du bjoa pabi 
min gi grn^. In the fallowing Jmes ! use the cbarBoterA Mgg mstc&d ot 
that long title. The hluck print of iht work which I possesa w&s evidently 
printed at Ff!king> because we find ChltiBSe as well aa Tibetam nuinbers on 
its pages. 

^ The Mpg reads khyib u here as well as tn the followiik^ linet. t prefer 
khyehu which is the resdJug nf the Dpag bsam rm po ehehi she ma. That 
work is a biography of the aevenUi Dalai Lama and contains most of the 
lULiiies Dceurring in nuj: LiaL The Dpag beam rin po chehi aDe ma forma 
part of the Gsuii hbum. of tbs LcaJ skya bu tbog tu Lalllavajm^ As to 
the Latter, compare mjr “ Remarks on an Eighteenth Gentary Lamaist 
DDcmuent/' Atio Chi K'&ti, Fekingp 1023. 
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(19) Jjod zei, (SO) ihjehn byams pft^ (®1) rgyal po 

Kngebi BgTB, (22) rgyal po bd$ mchog, (23) ggyu ma sprul pa 
MS pa lha yi tgyal po, (24) kbyebu dge bdxm hpbol, (25) pho rin 
ra Ka, (26) rgyal po ge aar, (27) sprul pabi ri bon, (28) lo brgyad 
byis pa, (29) rji bobi mam par baton pa, (30) bram ze rin ebon 
mchog, (31) dge don bsam gtan bsaii po, (32) dnr kbrod rnal 
bbjor pa, (33) glin phran igyaj po, (34) bya yid brtan aro Ion 
kun tu rgyn, (35) rgyal po skyabs sbydn, (36) za hor rgyal po 
geng lag bain, (37) choa rgyal dge ba dpaJ, (38) bod yul rgyal 
p(^ thog ma gnab khri bean po, (39) bod yul baton pajji dbn 
braes tho ti sfian aal, (40) eios rgyal sron hcan agam po, (41) rgyal 
po khri sron Idebu bean, (42) miab bdag'khri ral pa, (43) ehos 
rgyal dge ba dpal, (44) ja ya a nan ta (sic!) kha ebe dgoa pa pa, 
(45) bbrom ston rgyal babi bbyui gnas, (46) ea ebon kun dgab 
8Dm po, (47) zban bgro babi xngon po g'yu brag pa, (48) mnab 
bdag nafi lal, (49) Iba ige dge ba bbum, (30) gnas Ina mkbyen 
pa psdma vazra, (51) rgyal ba dge bdun grub, (52) rgyal ba dge 
baun rgja mcho, (53) rgyal ba bsod nams rgya meto, (64) rgyal 
ba yon tan rgya mcho, (55) rgyal ba Ina pa cben po nag dban bio 
bzan rgya tnebo, (56) rgyal ba tbans dbyana rgya mcho, (57) rgyal 
ba bio bzan bskal bzan rgya mcho, '(5S) rgyal ba bjam dpal 
rgya mcho. 

■ ^ picture evidentlj represent the 

eighth Dalai Lama with a mere selection of his spiritual ancestors, 

bcM^ instead of 58 personages it shows only 26, the central JSgure 
and nguree A-Y.* * 


^ ^ iMarasUens attributing 2fl .pUituiil 

or 34 to tic Mveath Dal Lama, 

^ Sil. t^T,- «« decoration 

* 1 , li. 1’“ ^eprsBentet by 13 «parato pictures 

centi^mnA en faw pjeture was placed ill the 

centre, ind m nku>«4tra| pietarea looking to the left nr fr, fhn i-inlif 

' 1™“ pill.™ 




Notes on Two Zkim^ Paintijiffs 

All onr figures bear Tibetan inscriptions indicating the coito- 
sending names, except Fig, C, which ovidentlj represente the 
^aearpana»form of Avalokitesvara, the founder of the line (Mgg, 
No, 1). Fig. B bears the inscription bjig rten dbah phyug'® 
(Skt. LokesTaia). LoJtesTara is a weU-fcnown name of Avalokites- 
vara,” but here that name is evidently attributed to a difitinct 
incarnation of the patron saint of Tibet as an earthly King. The 
name which appears aa Dton mehog hbana ^Eatnadaaa?) in the 
Mgg (No, 8) as well as in Lalitavajra's work and on M, de 
liSgerberg^s picture takes the form of Dfcon mehog dban in onr 
Fjg. I, No such name is known to me or to the Lamas I could 
consult. Dad pa brtan (Fig. K, tf. Mgg, No. 9) Lhabi rgjral no 
(Fig. J, cf. Mgg, No. 23), and Dge ba dpal (Fig. L, cf. Mgg, 
Ao. Si', and No. 43) are equally nnknown.’* Pig. D represents 
Gnab Ehri bean pa (Mgg, No. 38), a King of Tibet.^* He is said 
to have come from India, and it is to him that the Tibetans, who 
tra^ their origin back to a pair of monkeys, ascribe the organi¬ 
zation of the first important state among their savage ancestors. 

Lha tho the ri (Fig. E, JIgg, No, 39) is another early king of 
Tibet. Tradition reporte the miraeulous appantiori of a mini a, 
turc pagoda and of eome other Buddhistic objeetB in the palace as 
the most outstanding event of Lha tho tho ri's reign. The King 
did not, however, appreciate those heavenly gifts, being ignorant 
of Buddhism. It was not anti] five generations later, under King 
Sroh bean sgam po (Pig. &, Mgg, No. 40), that the faith was 
introduced into Tibet, He reigned in the seventh century a. d. 
Among bis wives he had two foreign princesses, one from China 

’Cf. the CLu Fo. etc., No. lOO, and Bhattaeharja's /jidiaa BuddAite 

Icenaffraphif, Oxford Univ. Press, 1934, p. 36. Tlie halo of our figure is 
ffTMji, while on naother picture (reprodaoed in see above! Khewursn* 

^ vfltoiki tie^vara lias a halo. 

’•The Mgg fNo. 2) has ^ig rten dbtn, instead t>l Wig rten dbsi phyun. 

Das, p. 45^. 

“ One of my Tibetan friobda suggested that Iboso unknown kip™ might 
be rulora of Saiubhals. 

”Cf. Sehlagintweit, Sonipe t?o» rfSel, Munich, 1S96, p. 15; Schmidt, 
Oemfkitthte dfr Oil-J/onjoteii, St. Petershurg, igzs, p. 23 j Seppen, Reli^tm 
(te» Budd/ta, rr, p. 47 j Waddall, BtiddAi'em of Tifiet, Lobdon, 18BS, p. 10 , 
“Cf. lL3ppcn, op. eit,, p. S2. Schlagintweit (op. cit,, Tabello 1) gi™ 
483 A, D. bs the date of this event. The mlbiature pagoda which we ho (q 
Tho tho ri's right hand (Pig. E) pmbahly repreeenta one of the ohjecte 
which miraeulausly appeared ia the kfng'i palace. 
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and one from Nepal. He esrteoded the frcmtierB of his realm in 
the east aa well a£ m the west, and founded the city which now 
bears the name of Lhasa. 

The next great patron of Tibetan Buddhism was King Khri &Joh 
Idebn bean (Sth century a. n*), who inrited the famous Fadmasairt' 
bhava^ the real founder of Lamaism^ to Tibet. Khri aroh Idebu 
bean appears among the Dalai Lama's ancestor in the Mgg (No. 
41)j but our Dalai Lama picture ignores him. King Khri ral pa 
(Fig* Fj Mggj No. 42), who reigned in the ^th centniy a-d.^ was 
famed for defeating the foreign enemies of Tibet and for liis 
devotion to the Buddhist clergy- In order to honor the Lamas ho 
is said to have allowed them to eit on hie long pigtalL^* 

Our Fig. M (inscription: K-ha che sgooi pa) evidently repro* 
eents the same personage which appears as ^ya ananta kha che 
dgon pa pa in the Mgg (No. 44) and ae Saha rgyas sgom pa in 
LalitaTajra^s work-^* Hbrom ston (Pig. N, Mgg^ No. 45) liyed 
in the 11th century, and was the most celebrated Tibetan pupil of 
ABsa, an Indian Buddhist who visited Tibet and founded a re- 
formed sect of Buddhism in that country. Our Fig* 0 bears the 
following inscription : aa chen kun shin, and the corresponding 
name in the Mgg (No. 46) is: sa chen bun dgah snih po. Accord¬ 
ing to page I2fl of the Bstan pahi ebyin bdag byuh chuJ gyi min 
gi groiis the bearer of that name was a son of the founder of the 
Sa skya pa seetj and Jaeschke (i?idiOfw:Tyj p» 570) eays that he 
was bom in the year lO&O, 

»*Cf. Dm, fUclioMrif, p, ini. As to various iittributoa to 

ihh pioui monarcli:, we Schln^rntwEit, op. cit* p, Schmidt, op, clt., 
p, 4T; Dm, op. cit.p p. aeij KOppeo, op. olt, II, 72. 

** Th? only thing my Lttna (rieitds could tell me about him was the name 
of hia teacher: Riga pahi khu byugj a oaioE entirtly imkaowii to the hooka 
(or at IcMt to the Lndtcca) at my dtapoul. 1 have not succeeded in toa- 
nesting Fig. A of our Dalai Lama picture (limcrlptbqs Kor h^iu dbaA po) 
with any of the names in the Mgg, >ot h^ln dhah po [VmsontdhareDdrm] 
looka like a mere title, and Ji probably u*ed hare inatcad oi one of the 
royal names found in the hut misiiDg oa our picture. 

IT 'pjjpp author of that vorkn a copy of whKchp printed at Peking, I poascM^ 
IB Kloil rdol bin ma fiag dbaf^ bio bma. Sir* B. L Pankratoff very kindly 
drew my attontioii to Uw two worki by that Xjima mcnticmed in this 
artJclcL Accordmg to Waddell |np, dU p. S&L Khon dkem mchog rgyal po> 
the founder uf the sect, wae bom in 1053. These dates arc probahlv a few 
yean wrong; eee Paul Felliot, Journal Amntiqu^, Hai^uin. I«a, pp. 
635 ff. 
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n>Zr connected with the 

Titetan distnct of Zban, becfinse he i« designated as Zhaa hero 

bab logon po in the Mgg (No, 47) and as Zhan rin po che hj 
LabUTajrs Mhaij bdag nah» (Kg, R, Mgg, No. 48) is, accoid- 
mg to Dfls (op. dt, p. 361), the name of a Buddhist saint. The 
(No, 49) giTes Dga ba Jjbiun (Kg. S) the title of a Iba rie, 
and Padma Vazra (Fig. W) appears in the Mgg (No. 50) as 
possessing the five sciences,^* 

The representations of Dge hdnn grab pa,’* the first Dalai Lama 
which we poaaess, show important diflenences. Jn our Fig. U he 
holds a boot in his left hand and nothing in his right one In 
Pander^s Pantheon (No. 43) he holds a lotus flower in his right 
hand and nothing in his left one. In the Chn Fo, etc, (No. 24) 
h^e holds a vajra in his right hand and a lotus in his left one. 
Griinwedei, Waddell, and Schulemann agree with the Mgg in giving 
1391 os the year of Dge Ijdnn gmb pa"s birth.” Dge ijdun gmb pa 
IS tnown as a great propagator of the ydlow faith and as the 
founder of numerous monaateries. More important than his other 


* ar^U myailj cf, Daa, £J«tiflnw„, p. Acwrdintf 

ftoiaw fGrdntinarj p, 1S5J Q^yu brag pa waa born in 1121, and. Mrtah 
ft. ^ canast beth be correct, if we assujne that 

iucirnatioM repreaeatsd on car picture and mentioufid in 
aigg. G ya brag pa waa eridently a moat diatln^^iahcd (hgro baii maan 

pe. na po cbe) perMuagt, and ba mnat Imre b«a elder than thirteea 
when be died, 

” Cl, Das, Pietionary, p. "BO, and Sogaki’a editioa of tbe Uabilvyutpittl, 
p. IW, Several Padmavairim seem la have dUtinguiahed IhcmrelTM J 
af the Tantras; cf, TtranStlia (Tib. teott), pp. S3 and 310} tie 
^ Sam Jen Zang (ad. Das, Calcutta. IBOS), Part I, p. isiii. pnd 

runwedcls tTanatatiaa gf tbo Bkab babs bdun Idan Buddh. XVIIT), 

P- IBS, But none of thoae bearere of the nsua can. fgr chrooglggical 
reaaaiu, be IdehtiBcd with the Padmavajra mentioned in the Mgg u the 
50tt ineaniatign. Our Fndmavajra muat have lived between 1300 (routhly) 
wd 1301 (the year o( Dge hdun gmb pa’s birth), while big namciakre 
belong to miicli Earlier epochi. 

"Moat of the eight Dalai Lama nainca found on our picture are miespelt. 
I i^ore thoae orthograpbic errors in ay twrt, bwauae there can he no 
oouht about the pareonages whom our artist wanted to rapreeenL Ig 
apelling the namea I follow the more anthoritaUve printed aourcce; 

"The Mgjf girea Icaga mo lug gj lo aa the year of his birth, without 
spoaifying the mouth. That iron sheep year included most of 139] and 
ended io the early part of 13B3. The Mgg agrrea ulmoat esectly with 
the dates which Waddell (op. cit,, p. £33) asslgna to the Dalai Lamas, 
and I use them as apprgidmately correct for the purposea of thla article. 
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fouikdaticiLa is Tfishilumpo {Bkra sis IhuD po) wbichj though 
foaudad by a Dalai Laina^ has^ for many oanturieB, been known as 
the residency of the Panehen Lamaa. Dge hdmi grub pa died in 
1475^ and a fe^ months after his demise Bgc bdun rgya mcho 
(Pig. X), then au infant^ was dedared to bo his incarnate euc- 
oesBor, Bsod nams rgya mcho (born in 1543)^ the third Dalai 
Lama (Fig. T)^ extended bie actiTities beyond the borders of Tibet^ 
and vifiited the Chinese pioyhice of Kanaa, as well aa Mongolia, 
He converted many Mongols to his faith, and received an embesey 
from the Ming Emperor Wan Bi of Chinai who conferred important 
honors upon the Tibetan prelate. Yon tan rgya m^o (15B&-1617), 
the fourth Dalai Lama (Fig. Q), was ^'discovered" among the 
infants of a pridcely family of 3iEongolifl, and spent Ms early youth 
in that country. died young* and his short life seems to have 
been uneventltil. 

Nag dbaii bio baan rgya mcho (1617-168S)> the fifth and most 
famous Dalai Lama^ is generally represeuted aa holding a lotus 
flower in one band and a book in the other.” In our Fig. H he 
holds a lotus flower and a water vessel but no book. This Dalai 
Lama, who is genersJiy designated as the great Fifth (Lha pa 
chen pOj cf. Mgg> No. 55)* received a most careful education and 
was ordained by the celebrated PancJicn X^a Bio Bzah choe kyi 
rgyal mchsn* his gnardiao. After reaching his majority the great 
Fifth did not confine his activities to the spirituaJ ephere* but 
became a moat important factor in the political life of Asia. It is 
due to bis etateamauship that most of the enemies of the Dge lugs 
pa sect hare disappeared from Tibet and that practically the entire 
country has for the last three centuries recognized the temporal as 
well ns the epiritual rule of the Tdlow Church. The Dalai Lamas 
of Lhasa have, ever since the great Fifth^s reign* been the most 
powerful figures in Tibetan politics, and may be desi^ated as 
priest-kings, while Nag dbah’^e four immediate predeecseors could 
hardly claim to be more than important prelates. 

Chans dbyans rgya mcho (1683-1706), the eixth Dalai Lama 
(Fig, T)^ l^haved more like a merry ^ng than hte a celibate 
monk in private life, and is the auppofled author of a volume of 
Tibetan love kmgs.®* His sucoessor Ska! bzan rgya mebo (1700- 

*■ Ci. Pander's P^nihtiQit^ No, 46, fljid Uie Cbu ^ No. 26. 

■■Tbcue lore OOP*® b^ve been edited siid trejivifited into C1 uemi» and 
Ekawchjiii4i» Feipin^gp 19S0. 
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ITBS), MTcnth Dald Lama, waa a pioas priest and a capable 

Pa a plain lotna. 

Pander^a Pantheon (No. 60) ehaws him with a lotns sarmoanted 

by Manjasri s book and sword in his right and another book in hia 
kft hand. In the Chn Fo, etc. (No. 3S) he holda a plain lotus in 
his nght and a hook in his left hand. 


Bio bzah bjam dpa] rgya meho (nSfi-lFOS), the eighth Dalai 
Lama, occupies the centre of onr Dalai Lams picture. During his 
reign the ^sa curia played an important part in Aaiatic politics 
and Its mduence felt eyen in Europe. The exodus of certain 
txnimuk tribes from European Russia in 1T71 is said to have been 
partly due to advice received from Lhasa.** 

Panehca Lanja Bio baan dpal Idan ye ses (1738-1779) 
Tiaited China and offered the Emperor Ch’ien Lung a number of 
preaenta on the occasion of that monarch’s birthday in 1779, Those 
presents included a description of the Lama’s previouB incaraa- 
^ons, and it is not altogether impossible that the original of 
Plate II should have aei^ompanied that gift^ 

On the back of the painting represented on Plate II we find the 
foUowing Tibetan inscription: Pan chen rin po Ghehi stTefs] rabs 
which meauB: incaraatfona of the Papehen Lama.« ' ' 

The central figure of Plate II certainly represents the Paneben 
lama BJo Bsaii dpal idan ye see,” and most of the remaining 
portraits con easily be recogniaed na those of the said prelate's 


SchiU^tfiann^ op, citrj p. 100. 

’*Cf. SchuiemanD, qp, cit., p. £03. I p<iBw> 3 s a printed dfscriptitm of the 
pr^oiM meamstlqjH of LaUtevajn, *ii eighte«ltl^^Ielltar 7 G»nd Luaa ef 
fekfng. I hare 1 , 5 , doubt tint the previous intanutioiis of the Dnlal Lama 
sud of the Fancben lama have beea similarlj dnerlbed and issued la bwfc 
form* but no such defier ip t ions f^ould be found in Peking, 

”Pafl ehen Is shnrt for Pandita ehen po. the great puqdit, and rin pa 
Che means ■' prwicrai.'* The present^ay Fattchea Lama is often designated 
M Tashi (Bltra dia) lama by Eu«iKau and American writers, bccatie# 
T^ilumpo (Bkra Sie Ihua po), a moaartcry in Tibet, is regarded as bis 
omcial residence. In CJuni he is known as the Pan Ch'an La Ma 

s » m USE). 

’’The central figure of another painting in my posaessiDn (reproduced 
ra kslo, yql. XXIX, p. 4T6) evidently rcprewnte the earns prelste, and 
bears an insertptiaa which gives his name as Bio bsaA dpal Idaa ye tea, 
A niunber of other inscribed paintings in my powasioa enable ms te 
identify most of the remauiing portraits and images on Plate ZI, 
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fipiritiml ancjeatora mentioned in GriinwedcFs liet-“ The latter 
COD tains the same namea (with but slight modificatioDg) which we 
find in a passage of the Mgg (p. lOa) entitled pan cben akii hphren : 
(1) dan po gnaa brtan rsb hhjor, (11) bjan sambha Ifthi riga Idan 
tbog ma cbofl rgyal bjam dbyfliis gT$ga pa^ (lH) slob dpon legs 
Man fabyed^ (IV) slob dpon bjigs xned bbynh gnas sani a bhya 
ktt ra, (V) rtft nag bgos lo c^a pa, (VI) sa skya pandi ta Scnn 
dgab rg)^al mcban^ (VII) ston rdo rje dpal^ (^H) mkhae 

grub dge lege dpal bzan po, (IX) baod name phjoga kyi glah po* 
(X) dben ea pa bio bzah don grub, (XI) pan ehen bio b^ah chos 
Tgyal mchan, (XIl)"™ pan cben bio bzah je ^ dpal baai po^ 
pan chen bio bzah dpal Idan ye ^ rnams $0- 

The Mgg (Xo. 1) seems to regard Snbhiiti ” (Tig. S), not the 
Buddha Amitabha *^ (Fig. ^), as the fonnder of the line. Subhuti, 
a contemporary of the Buddha Sakyamuni, is one ol the niOfSt 
celebrated persoTjagcs known to Mahayana literature. Entire 
volumes contain nothing but dialognefl between the Buddha and 
that disciple. 

Many authors ** affinu that the Fanchen Lamas are regarded as 
incarnations of the Buddha Amltabha^ and Schulemann even sug¬ 
gests that that doctrine was Invented by the crafty great Tifth 
(Dalai Lama), in order to convey a subtle hint to the Panchen 
Lamar The Dalai Lama may^ indeed, have wished the Fanchen 


GrailwedeFi BuddhUmus (LeipEig^ 1^00}« p. 207. 

list Is msialy baaed ca an article by I>as in tbe ^e>arnal o/ 
Amotk Society cf Benffal (ISSS) whicbp imforiunatelyp la not svailsbie 
La Pekiaai^ 

Kctbin^ eorrcapoaila in tbe Qrigiaal Mgg iirith tbe bguffta l-XJL I bava 
added tbem in ardat te faeilitata a eatnpHiiscn of tbe M^g Hat with 
GrUiiwedcrs JisL The two Hats are practically ideBtienl. 

■^Tbe iwM Rab bbyer whleh we And Id the aigj: is a traailation 
3«:n«krit SuhhOli. 

In addition to the origlaal of Plate II, 1 poss™ three complete eetg of 
paintings tone set of tbres^ and two seta of thirieenl raprcaenting Bio bw* 
dpal Idan ye ies and hla epErltnil an»storij^ The artiste who painted thoae 
three sets certainly did not re^rd the Bqddha Amitebba os tbs founder 
of the line. It La diffienlt to say whether Amitfthha appears on Plate II 
os a spiritual ancestor ot in another capacity. Plate ll, Fi^. f shows that 
not all personages surrounding the central portrait Must necessarily bo 
regarded as aneestors. 

*'Cf. Schnieuiaiin, op. cit., pp, Qg and 143| KSppenp op, dt, p. 127; 
Waddell, op, cit, p, Bchmidtp op. dtp pp. 275 and 419. 
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Lama to keep out of human affairs like hig supposed anceator 
Amitabha, in order to giTe a free hand in Tibetan politics to the 
self-appointed descendant of A?alokites 7 arfl,« who is known to 
belong to this world as well as to the next. It cannot be denied 
that the general aspect of Plates I and II considerably strengthens 
the above-mentioned bypotheeis: Plate I shows ten earthly kings 
among the Dalai Lama's ancestora, while Plate II hag only one 
among those of the Pariehen Lama. That solitary monarch (Pig f) 
is c^ed Hjam dpal grags (Mahjusijkirti) according to two 
inscribed pictures in my ooUectionj and Hjam dbyaiis grags pa ** 
(Manjughoaaklrti) according to the Mgg (No. il). Legs Idan 
bbycd (Fig. ,, Mgg, No. Ill) wa$ a famous iKidieo philosopher, 
some of whoBe worts have been translated into Tibetan and ate 
preaeired in the Tanjur."® 

Abhayakara (Fig, No- IT) waa an Indian ezpert in 

Buddhist magic and UTed, according to Griinwedel {Mphohgis, 
p^ 43)j in the ninth century.** 

I possess two inaerihed portraits (No. 112 and Ko- 350 of my 
collection) of Eta nag bgosj*^ and! in both inscriptions he is 
described as a pupil of Atfsa, The inscriptions further contain 
the followiDg line: e^aii ba kun hdns bsgrub Mad gtan la phab. 

•* Wt have aefin i&buve that AvaJokiMvara the supposed luicvster of 
tha Dmiai Lamaa. 

** GiiSnwadelp L e., evideiitTj <:iinBiderd ]i>faaju^nkirti u the SaJi^ikrit 
^ulralent of HjiLm dbjuAa grags pn, which U wumg. J>hyans nmy ^tand 
for ghofla^ but can never represent ftrl. What tho correct name waa, la 
diflienJt to decide, because we deal here with a King of fiambhala who mitHt 
be aa ini aginary an entity as hJa kingdom. The Mkllj u^rrkrrtij who com- 
PMcd certain treatisea forming part of the Tanjnr (compare Cordier^s 
Vot. T, p. £00, and VoL Op p„ 423)^ miiy have fluj^geaUd the name 
of our mythical King. Thoee who conaider the great Fifth (Dalai Lama) 
as the inventor cf tie Pmicben lama's earlier anc^fry may aec a redci of 
an actual political concession in the fact that one King is found among the 
Panebea Lamars ancestore, hecauso tie Incarnations of tic Utter have 
enjoyed oome secular power in a restricted part of Tibet (or centuries. 

■^Hia Sanskrit name was, according to Cordicr's fTafoUpue (VoL tl, p. 
2130 Bbavnviveka, and the CMuese call him ^ ^ (Ching PUn)^ 
CL KanjioU Catolopue^ Appendix 1, Ko, 14. 

Cf, also Tfi.ranj&tia (Russian iranslaiion by Yaseilyav), pp, £40-S43i 
251, 252, 

According to Du (Dic^icsuiryi p. 140) p Khug pa Ibu rc| is another 
name of Rta nag hgos. CrOnwcdel (JrpfhcL, p, 201J ivads ^ug pa Ihas 

^d Wadiie]] {op+ cit., p+ £20) has Kbug pa Lhas b^as. 
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We may, therefor&j eay that Eta nag bgos {Fig. Mgg^ KTo. V) 
was an editor of Buddhiat te^Eti who lived in the eleventh century- 
He and Ma euccesfoTB in the line of incamationa were Tibetana. 

The Sa skya paiiijita Xun dgah rgj'al m^an (Fig. tc, Mgg, 
Nop YI) ia celebrated for hia expedition to Mongolia,** where he 
waa highly sncceaefnl as a BuddMat miaaionary. The date of hk 
birth IB 11S3^ and he died in 

Edo rje dpal (Fig, ^SS* YIl), who waa bom in 12&4 
and died in 1376^^ h ako known for hia missionary work in 
Mongolia. He waa a great magieian^ and our painting shows him 
with the head of the god Mah^^a^^ whom he conld emnmoii by 
means of tantric ritea-** 

Mkb flfl grub (1385-1439) was one of the preferred pupils of the 
great reformer Con kha pa. Our painting (h^g- th No- YIII) 
shows the deceased Teacher mounted on a white elephant appearing 
to Mkbaa grab^ who ie in the act of worahipping the apparition.*^ 

Bwd name phyoga glan (1439-1505) (Fig. Mgg^ Ko, IX) is 
said to hare been the hret abbot of the Bkra &\b Ihun po monastoiy, 
and was generally moognisEed as one of the two highest prdatea of 
the Yellow Church*** 

Dben sa pa bio don gmb (1505-1570) is the nest incarna¬ 
tion (Mgg, No. X), The portrait of the saint which we find on 
Plate II (Fig* o) difTcra from other repreBcntatioXis of the same 
personage which we poSBesa.** 

The Panchen Lama Bio bzan cboa kji rgyal m^an (1569-1663) 
is charactoiTEed by an elaborate cap which he wears here (Fig, J) 
m well as on all the other representations known to me* He is 
regarded as the first Panchen Lama by Waddell (op. ciU P* 336) 
and by Das {Dktion&ry, p, 780)^ as the third Panchca Lama by 
Pander (Ko. 47), and as the fourth** Panchen L^a by Schule- 


^ Cf. GrUnweifelp pp, fll, es, and 5®, 

" 1 MMpt moat of m dfltti wiiieh Waddell {op. dt, p. £361 amlgnv^ to 
tMa sALat aiid to the euc^efAiiiig Panchen imyinLation*, 

Cf* Grfluwedel, pp. 67^ wid &T, 

Cf. SeliulEma&li, op, ell, pp, 90 and aZ. 

" He M well 04 ps* hdnn gniS pa, the llr«t Daloi Lama, ware hi^h^ 
iKunoDred hy the dtineee ttmrt j ef, Scbuleaumn, op. cit, pp. 03 , lOS, IIW. 

" Don gnih heldi a boot mi moat of the pictures known to me, Cf. 
Zander, op. ei^ No. 4S. In oaf Fig. 0 the book ia mlaalne. 

** We find limilar diwrepancies aa to the cofreet dinignationa of the two 
iseariLattona which aoeceeded Bio huh ehoo Lyi rgyal m^ehan. 
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mauQ (op. dLj p, 2f7). He is the first incAmatiDn of this line 
before whose name we find the words pan ehen in the Mgg (No. XI), 
Thm saint played an important part in the religioiifl and in the 
political life of Tibet daring the reign of the great fifth Dalai 
Lama^ as whose guardian he acted for many years. 

Our Pig. y shows the Panchen Lama Bio b^an ye £ea dpal baan 
po (1BB3-1737), Mggj No. XII. This asint was invited tn Peking 
by the Emperor K^ang Hei^ but he never visited the Imperial 
capital on account of the fact that ho had not had small-por, a 
malady which proves fatal to many Tibetan travellers in China.** 
In addition to the Buddha Amitabhu and the Panchen Lama 
Bio bzah dpal Idaa ye sea with hia authentic" ancestors^ our 
Plate II shows a Lmna (Fig.^ t) whom I have failed to identi:fy^ 
and the goddess SridevT (Fig, who is said to have soggefited 
the foundation of the monasterj' of Bkra sis Ihun po, the official 
residence of the Panchen Lamas.'** Let us hope that the present 
holder of that title may soon be able to reoccupj the home of his 
ancestors.*^ 


hiai ye tea dpal baaii'a inunedlate ■uc'Hiacir Bio bull dpsJ Idem 
^ ie* <PUte IIj oantry l^re) did go to China, a^d died there of ffmalhpox 
in 177&. A rumour eaireut at the time that he died of poUtouing^ and that 
Imperial displeasure, not amaU-post, waa tB* came o( hii death, hardly 
dfiMPTM credenw. Cf, Schulemmmi, op, elt, pp. 16d, 167, and £04. 

** Cf, Sehulematiu, gp, cit, p. tS. 

On account of kHoub differences with the reigning Dalai Lama, tig 
Paecben Lama has been living in China and in Mongolia far a number 
uf years. 




KEW KIEKUK DOCUMENTS DELATING TO SECDEITT 
TRANSACTIONS ^ 

E. A. Speiseh 

UNivEaenY w Pes^sylvastla 

PAttT I 

In the TEiR 1930 I publi^hwi va AASOR X. 1-T3 an essaj deal¬ 
ing with the ** New Kirkuk DocnmeDts Relatjng to Family l 4 iws,^^ 
From Chiera^g T^ts of Varied Oontents (HSS T) 40 docnnienta 
had been selected^ which illuetra^ted the application of the family 
laws of ancient Nnai, They were presented in IraruliteTatioiL and 
tranglaiioiij end an analytical introduction took up the subject 
matter in considerahlo detaU^ The preaent contrihution forms a 
second ea&ay baaed on the same Harvard volume^ This time the 
etarting point of the discuaaion is the group of so-called " seenrity 
transactions^ {diimnuiu tablets)* ESS V was found to coniain 
SO texts that have a direct be^ng on the subject ] they are like- 
wise presented in traneliteraticn and translaticuj and the intro- 
dnetion offers an analysis of the oontentSi One other document 
has been included {21 ) because of the light that it dieds upon the 
problem of with which we meet so frequently in these tests. 

^The fonowi 4 ig (ibbreviatioim hmive been used in tba [irewnt study; 
AA30K: Annwtl of th* Ameren BtfhooU of Orimiol H^teorck 
AfOi^ fi^r OrimtfQrKhunp 

AO : Ar^ikio 

AS AW: Akhan^ji^vn^ (ter JTIute dor Sdoha- 

iMakem Akadomie der W^aomthafion 
Famiiy Lsvsm: SpeUer, Kpw Kirkuk lloctuaeate to Family 

Law*,** AASOR X (1P30L pp. 1-73 

Gadd: "TebleU from Kirkuk*" Rovue d^Anyriolo^ KXIII (ISSSJ up 

eoiei ^ 

Kwbmker* ^Neue keilvcbriftUcbE ftft.btJiurkuEnjKi aus d«r Eh 
Amarmi-^iit," XXXIX, no, "V, 

Na.: Cbiera: Joint Eitpedition iniik iho Imq Muwum at yu^i (Fuftikw- 
lippj of tko Baffhd&d School} 

SOlUt: ■■ Ober Eini^ Gri«MKh* Ewhtetirtiindeii mm d^n 

OitJidien Rond^bieteu des EeHeni&mue/* -4 SAW XLII no I 
Other title* been cited in fulL 
" Sh below^ K«tioQ 7^ 

3&0 
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Iti a tliiri and final essay I intend to subject to a Himilar treat¬ 
ment all the renminiiig tabletc of HSS 

Aa was indicated in Family Laws^ the material here offered has 
been ready for publication for aeveral yeara. TVo aeasoufl of field 
work in Iraq have been, primarily responsible for the long delay* * 
In the meantinxej there has appeared another Harvard volume of 
Kinii teJrta {H38 IX), selected and copied by R. H. Pfeiffer. Quite 
naturally, I have not ignored in the present discussion this e:tceed- 
ingly welcome accession to the rapidly growiog Nim Library. In 
the ease of a recently opened field, such as that of the Kirkuk 
texts, fresh material helps to place the discussion on a broader 
basis, even where it does not alter or modify conolusiona that had 
been prcvionslj reached. 

Thureau-Dangin'e system of transliteration {Le Sylklam Acea- 
dien) hsa again been followed without being carried, however, to 
ench logical extremes as in Family La^s. As I understand the 
system, it favors a rendering of the cuneiform characters that Hima 
to be as consistent and as exact etymologically as la reasonably 
possible* Consequently, where the Nnxians, who did not distinguish 
between voiced and voiedess stops, gaily confused the ones with the 
others, the correct spdling should be indicated while the actual 
mode of writing ie shown at the same time by means of a given ret 
of conventions. Otherwise oue and the aamo word would appear 
in so many wondrous disguises as to baMe utterly the imluitiated. 
For the same reasons, Hurrian proper names should have their 
voiceless forms, with but one notable escepUan** However, some 
of the sibilants should be exempted from this treatment. When 
the texts write ao-fi-tV for salir* it is evident that Hurrian did not 
possess the i-sound, and that the Akkadian worda in which that 
aound ii written correctly owe that honor to klatorical spelling. 
Such words, therefore, have been transliterated just as they are 
fouud in the texts. The same haa been done with words of uncertain 
or debatable origin, aueh as lemha ” and dtThe result ifl 

* The exception is the writing pf iiut^Bd of the otherwise eipwted *ip 

B prtM^iHiure Entirely too consistent to be due to mere socident or csrele^- 
ueaB. The writing ohvJouilj represents the pBliitslixed jb^aound (db lor 
whicili Oi WAS ronvEBleiatlj AVnUBble, Ct. Fcimijp 4 ^ 

* Cf. i. 31 ; S. 31; 3.301 8 - 2^ ^ /X34. Jf, Tbureau^DAngiii himself kindly 
luiQgcsted this eourre in a petBoiml rommiuiicaticn. 

*- This Applies^ of course, to the tranvUtentians of the texU In aU other 
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inevitably a certain degtee of iDcongistenoyi but the advantage of 
not prejudicing the case in question will compeneate for the loss of 
uniformity* * 

In point of fact, the atudent of Kirtuk texts must put up with 
much irregularity, especially where grammar is oonccrncd- He 
muafc disregard eojupletely hia orderly ideas eoncerning absolute 
agreement in case and gender* The number of Nubian scribes who 
successfully avoided the pitfalls of Akkadian morphology and 
syntax ia conspicuouBly email. What> for instaucej is a helpless 
editor to do with such pbraaea as: pM ttip-pt u Is 

iup-pi iorbi-rum {7.13) t How is one to get around such lawless 
fcrmatioiiE as * - . iupSaT-rufn (^.36; 5.46 ; 17*34)? What 
should he do when the termination is not given^ but must be sup¬ 
plied? Is he wilfully to be ungraiuinatical and follow the local 
iiaage? * Whatever course he may choose, be will do well to warn 
the reader that correctness and conaistcney cannot be expected in 
the teita under consideration. 

As is customary^ parentheses indicate such reader's aide as 
numbers of lines, added words in the translation, and so forth, all 
of which are absent in the te^* Omissions and additions are 
shown, in the naual way. Italics point to uncertainties m the 
translation; italicired numbers mark the order of documents in 
the presEot study^ as opposed to the order in H8S V* Since the 
transliterations are equipp^ed with the necessary scientifio guideSip 
the appended translations need not duplicate the procedure. Heuce 
the additions are marked only in the trenBliterations, and the spell¬ 
ing of proper nouns in the translations ie conTentionBl; the male 
dcteTmlnatire has been omitied in the Kogligh Tetsion, the female 


iiwt*aicea I laavs Javoir«d ifaJA'a in placs of the siore^ common because 

(pI tM evidence ef the nen-KuElftti ^Qnrees beliTw}^ Ka and (ys inter- 
dun^hle la the Kirkuk texts, the ktter h^mg preferred on aeeouat of it* 

ilmpiet forcD. 

• The iD&is trouble U that no consisteacy in usage eaq be deteeteC This 
ia paiilcalarly erideot when it «nuee to reodjeridg the enrtea- 

pcodent of tha putitlve gmitlTE, Where the phonetic complements are 
added or when the words ire spelled out. we Und in guch eiaea both the 
nomimtiTe iJd SV fcospit faj^pe. BBS V. 61,11) *nd the ireoBatiT* [t LU 

damija'’* ). Where the ending liad to he auppUed. the lecusetive Ims been 
employed. 
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detomiDatiye is a saspeaded /, and ^ ei^" is indicated by a sus¬ 
pended c- 

Following is a table of cortespondoiices between the ntimbera of 
the docnmenta in the present study and tihose of the Harrard 
Toltune^ 

Present article SB8 "V 
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ei 
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THE ioJJba nocuMmp 


I. AKALYSrS OP TMB TEXTS 

The transactions that bear the novel title of iuppi are 

well representod in the Kirkuk aouroesJ The present stndy;^ as 
well as BS8 T upon which it is based, contains 20 docnmente which 
concern iUt$nniitu directly or indirectly. The number is large 
enotigh to justify a schematic airaiogement of the more complete 
records;^ prior to entering into a detailed discussion of their gaaersl 
significAnoe and of the individual clauses which they contain^ 

^ In addition to tbe cited !□ NKMA 131^ note Ip and the docii' 

meiitA prewnted in this itud^t or difmnu agnre In the foUowJi^ 

hitberiq pubtiihcd tcxti: Nu. II 102^ 113| In 2SB, £02p 

gafl^Olp S03-305p 30Tp 30S. 315, 3lS^ SlSj M8B V. fi, SSj 

ssa IX, 13p 15p 20p sr, si, ai-lOI, 11S> snd I5fl. 
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ia A: eqla (sba ^d location) ana <ii£enn^£i 
ana x iamii ana B iddin, 

Docmdent of dUennw/ti belonging to A: Land (size and loca¬ 
tion) into dtfeni^n^u foJf x year® to B he has giTen. 

2. C B haspa (ana diUnnuH) ana A iddin^ 

And B has giren to A objects of valne (into 

3, /fnma^imfi (^nttma) x ianaii imtald, )ba^|3a A ana B tttar d 

eqIaSu U«qqi. 

When the specified period has been fuMlled, A shall return the 
goods to and hin land he shall take back. 

4- eqln p<iqifuna iraUi^ A 

If the field has a daiinsntj A shall clear it^ 

§ Summa eqiu mapiruj Id tl^qqi. 

If the field bad been plowed ovetj, (A) ehall not take it back. 
fi. Summa eqlu mad, la inaklds; summa phir^ u Id uraddi(a) 

If the field be largo, it shidl not he cniiailed; if it be emails it 
shall not be increased^ 

1, Im li&fii eqli sditt kasha Id ikqqi {niksa Id tndtfcis) 

Out of the midst of that field the hsska ahall not be removed 
(the moie^ shall not be dedneted). 

3, Manummr ina It5bt x kindU ibbidkaiu 1 alpa umaUd, 

Whosoever within the specified time brcAks the agreement, 
shall furnish one ox. 

9 . T^ppu ina urH ina saiir^ 

The tablet was written after the proclamation in the city X, 

Characteristic of our doemnents are^ of conrse^ clauaea 1-3, which 
are indeed always preient or implied in the iiUnnittu texts proper 
{I-IO). New are aleo the prorisions of 5 and Z. Glansea 4, 8, 
and on the other hand, are known to ns from the documents that 
deal with family laws,* and their presence in the records 

IS by no means invariable^ In all coses minor difierences in phrase- 
ology are both possible and common. The above Bchematic arrango- 
ment is composite, since all the dausea are rarely found together in 
one document Such records as onr texts li m, which arc in the 
main declarations concerning ditennitiu^ will naturally contain a 
amaller number of the cufitomary pToviBions* 


■ Ct Fawi-iiv 5 i'. 
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We are now prepared for a dlscusaicn of the indlvidtial dansea 
in the order of their liating. 

l~ First in line b the superscription " tuppi " This 

technical term merits a thorough inTcstigation. The problems at 
hand are to ascertam the legal position of the institutiou and to 
consider the etymological possibilities of the name. The inquiry 
will be on safer groimde if the two queatiotis are first stadJed 
independently^ 

In each traneaetion two seta of valuee change handa. 

A gives to B certain specified fields*® or he assigns to him for 
servitude a member ” or members of Ms familj^ himself/^ or one 
or more of his servants.^ In rettim B hands over to A a definite 
capital which may consist of gold/® hronac*^* copper/* 

lead/* grain/^ domestic animaU*^ wool*^® articles of clothing/® 
and the like/* The juxtaposition is signMoant t on the one side we 
have productive property^ on the other a pecuniary counterpart* or 
in other words, property is balanced by currency/^ In this manner 

^It ig aotewortliv nndp &a we shall AiCj impart&nt ihAt building as gudh 
do not flgurg ia these trsnsactlotis. Ceitaia knda, howerej-i may contain 
SOM buildings, in which case it ia ao stjited (cL 

Cf, dncxEoient JO. 

Wfl ha^'e Mtndh an instin’Ce of seJi-CEifilavln^ In document JJ. 

For other iostancefl of pcrsousl difirrmafu cf, yKMA note I. Thu 
Bain* type of gecurily appears prominently m the texts of Nti, lO (see 
aboTCj note 7). 

^^Not in thcEs docuuaciitu^ but in (Jfadd 62. 

** Cf. 2 and 4 . 

Bm, e. g.j and 7. 

” Cl. 4, J3p J5t IS, 17, 13, and 19. 

**SeE i and pa^im. 

*■ Cf. -Jp Up JOp J2* and JJ. 

FaBBiiij. 

”Cf. ^and 1&. 

**Sovura1 of the above articles may, of courw, be Uned In a alible 
triiiiiictioD. 

** We are dealip^ here with money in its primitivo form as li ahiown by 
the frequent mention of metal nnd, for that matterp of sheep (cf. 
prounio}^ Thia fiiudamaiital dlattnetiDn between property and currency 
makes It dlQcolt to follow Koochaker in coniiderlu^ dittnn^itt as an 
inatiidtion for mutual usufruct (cf. MOEH S7). Kosefaaker himself recog¬ 
nises (ihldem) that ueufmet applies less well to currency than to real 
estate and personal sceurity. I^ifferent U the situation in the few caws 
where hotb parties furnish the aervicea of alavee; it may be that an 
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A becomea the debtori B the creditor, and the property of A aeirei 
^ eecnrity^f the wnfruct of which r^presente the creditor's oom- 
peDsatioD* The entire transaction falls thus under the categoii^ of 
mortgages with antichresis. 

It is entirely beyond the competence of a philologist to penetrate 
into the legal niceties of the situation.His comments must be 
condoed only to such surface results as can be obtained from a 
careful e^amiiuitioii and comparison of the eiieting sources. He 
remains in control in so far as he le in a poaition to decide whether 
the interpretation of the jurist proceeds from eorrect philological 
premises. 

The documents have from the beginning attracted the 

attention of Cuq and Koschaker. Cuq has expressed and 
defended" the view that represents a case of rental 

whereby the yield of the property involved nentrali^ipea the interest 
on the capital. To his legal scniplea about accepting Cuq^s position 
Koschaker adds n valid philological objection: the phrase to give 
into dtiefinwitt** may be used by both parties;" would it make 
SEnse to say that the debtor bas received capital “for rental^? 
The earlier view of Kosebsker himself was that diiennutu repre¬ 
sented a redeemable purchase (Loatingskauf )^ whereby the debtor 
had the right but not the obligation to redeem his property within 
a specified period of time.®^ In reachiog this deciaiotii the eminent 
Leipzig jurist was indnenced to a certain extent by the derivation 
then current of diisnniiiu from the verb fodunu to give, sell/^ 
Evidence that has since become available caused Koschaker to 
modify his original views on the subject ” A sale would imply 
transfer of ownership; but such texts ae HS3 V. 66 (Futn% Laws 
43 f.) show clearly that the debtor retains ownership with certain 
conditions. The creditor has also rights of ownership so far as the 

KCiispted formula has b«n extended here to cover inBULbe^ea of a dtfferent 
typej for pasugH nbd coTsmentd ef. ^ERA. 131, note 7, 

« KoKhaher ^ done thii admirably in ROkU ftS ff, Even though I fall 
to a^ee with bioa on aeTeraJ important i^uca, I agaJn gratefully aj^knqwl- 
edge my Indebtedness to hU works. 

•Minimal dei SiPoantt pp. ^0^-393. 

” dreif Babjflonitn 4SS f. 

^*RORH 
*^^^KRA l^f. 

“ Ibidem 131. 
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u^mct ia concerned; we thns arrive at a type of divided owner¬ 
ship."^ 

One element in this case is obvious and beyond dispute i the 
creditor is in possession of the property involved. Aasumption of 
possession ii the basic act of the transection. Hence no one will 
disagree with Koschaker when he occaaionalij equates 
with "Besltzpfand?^^^ For hb part^ the debtor is in poasesdon 
of the capital in question; this too is essential and undebatable. 

We may now tnm onr attention to the etymology of the term* 
The derivation of is at present admitted to be more 

difficult than it appeared to earlier investigators. Seheil"- and 
Gadd*“ would eonneet the noun with a byforto of nad^nu 

give*" Koschaker accepted this etymology in with 

the somewhat grudging approval of Land^bergerj who could not 
but be aware of the unorthodox and unparalleled formation in this 
parbcular instance.** The derivation from has never com- 

mended itself to me for both semantic and grammatical reasons^ 
and I voiced my doubts on the subject in FamQy Lam}* In the 
meantime^ Koschaker has also found the semantic restilte inade¬ 
quate.** He would now consider as a Hurrian word, 

analogous in formation to the indubitably Human artadef^nHiu/ 
^rtarient^j and he would translate it as "usufruct,"’^ This 
represents a step forward^ but it is not enough of an improvement. 
To be aiire^ the idea of usufruct applies to the majority of esses 
in which and its derivative Jiifennii are naed* But it is 

stressing the point a bit too far to eay that the capital as well la 
given for usufmet.** Nor does the idea of usufruct appear to bo 
important enough to be singled out to tho exdorion of everything 
else; it is incidental and taken for granted^ which is precisely what 
happens in similar cuneiform documents outside of the Kirkuk 
district (Arrapha)* 

Furthermore^ it is practically certain that dUennl^i^ h not a 
Hurrian word* It ia true that the Nusiana bad a predilection for 


*“ Ibidem 87^ 

^ Ibidem Sa, note 3, See alBC aote to &. 35. 

*■ Jteouif XV, p. Ca, note 1. 

** Gadd as, ** RORE 87. 

NKRA 131, note 4. " Ibidem. 

“P^ IS, fiote £2. Cf. above, note 22+ 
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abstract fonoation^ ending in but euch formatioiMi are oTer- 
’ffhelmingly Akkadiao in origin.^® The decisive blew^ boweyer, to 
the Hurrian aflpiratione of is dealt by the phonetics of 

the As has been noted by Koachakor/® the speUing of the 

word TarieBi the first two syllables may be eipreseed as diie- or 
in isolated instances also as Now it is known from 

the Btndy of Hnnian pioper names that no distincticiii was made 
in that language between voiced and TOiccleaa stops.*® Such writ¬ 
ings as the meaningless GAJl.PA*” for the Sumerian GAJE^BA 
show that voicelessneas was the mle^ When we find the 
eign fa generally confused for ira*** or du for itij no shadings in 
pronunciation are thereby mdicated^ The preference for fn and 
the writings with du are ejdnaiTely due to the fact that these signB 
are shorter and simpler than £ca and iu, WTiere there is no fnne- 
tional difference between two poesihle choices, economy of effort 
will dictate the easier one. The same cannot bo said, howeyer, of 
ti and di; as a matter of fact, ii is the shorter sign. Hence when 
we find the writing diie- not once or twice, bnt actually in tlie 
majority of CBses/*^ tbie can mean only one things the spelling is 
hisiori<^j the word having had originally a d for ita initial con- 
semanti*^ This in tnrn rules out the possibility of the Hinrian 

"*Ia additiOD to coiomoa maraif^, nuxrlSlap o-ftaia, ^asannQiu, 

And iij4fCftip WC tiave amtdftt {mS {HSS V. 53,32; 

67. 16) p ifefearSfu (Nil 111 31$^ 5)^ mnd the like; oa the Hurrian side may 
t» mentioned tbo well-knowa mtineariiAlafiip and the sboTe-meiitloDed ar-io- 
(la the genitlv^K ESS 36. 4). 

**yKEA 131, note 3. 

hTa, 318. 4, 8, Sm aIbd Oad^f 2. 4, 16, 

^ For th« seeming eocception in the eaaa of 6$e abaTOp note 3. It may 
be of interest to note that the stopi k, g nre often palatalised ia tuodem 
Iraqian Airmbic before front vowels, probably under FersLaD ininence^ 

*■ l^u. I 2'&.. 14. The Stiueriaii ideogram cannot^ of cour&flp be written 
pbodetl^Hy and retain its original meaning. Cf^ aIao KI .F.4.NA for 
Rl BA.^f Ap H&B y* 15, 

** Convenselyj tfamir ia written Jfc£t-mi-*r, USB V. 70. 31, The writer knew 
that the atop (voieed) was in eeme way different from the nsual mti 
(Toicelesa); but in tryiniT to abow off hie learnings he put down the eiaet 
oppofite^ hli ear being dead to sucb distinctions, 

»In the texts pnblisbed en far the initial dental Is marked aa yoiced in 
73, as vnlcelHa in 62 instonees, 

**Th.t second dental is voiceless in all but liaU a dosen eaiefl (cf. note 
41) p vbieb we may pnt down to scribal mannedima; ct note 44. For that 
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origin of and diUnnutuj iihe nonns were pre^timably 

Akkadian. 

Turning now to Akkadian^ we iiiid our possibilities meroilnlly 
limited^ There being no recognbed Torb datdnu^ we are left with 
either danu or damnu in a ledexiYe formation. For cldR^tt a 
tolerable oase might be m ade out; but too much would have to be 
taken for granted.*^ On the other hand^ (fonana will be found fo 
work out surprisingly well. The favorite Xnzian ending -fiiti 
added to the infiuite of the firsrt refle:tive coujugatioo ditanunu 
yiddfl which tbrougb syncope and vowel reduction 

before the reaultiug long cooeonant beoomea with com¬ 

parative ease. To be surej the simple reflective of damnu is not 
otherwise dcKmmented; but we are dealing here with an entirely 
new word^ and if the intermediate stages are explained there is 
no valid reason to deny the expreseion the rights of citizenship.*" 

What then would be the meaning of dUennatnf In this inqniry 
we shall have^ I think^ easier sailings The verb in its simplest 
form meane ^^to be strong^; the reflexive form wonld give ns 
something like ^^to be in power/^ How do we get from thU 
meaning onr required legal concept? A remarkable Hebrew 
nnalogon will help point the way. The post-Bihlical fljjjn has in 

its legal application the meaning of possession," *" as against or 
prior to outright ownerehip^ The semantic developnacnt is quite 
obviouBj the intermediate stage being "to have the power ovetj 
to lay one*$ band on " something. There is no reason for not see¬ 
ing in an exact parallel to the Hebrew term. Moreover, 

the development of the other Akkadian expressions for "pawn, 
security " points in the same direction. The most widely nsed 
term is iapariu, which no lesser an authority than Itandsbergcr 


mAtter, crops up occasionally in proper names {^cf. 7. S for ar-di-ir-m) 
where it certainly does not belon^f. It ia thrDU|rli Euck slips that wo pmia 
nil Insight into the wnrkinpi: of the seiihal minds. To bo suro^ the possl- 
hiiity roust net bt ovemileid that the s«ODd dontal may be empbatk it) ; 
bat this would be just aa fatal to tbo KunrJtui origin of the word. 

A rcflcxiTe fonn of ddn n to iud^ miabt denote a mutual legal 
obligation; of. the frequent clonse: ”if the property baa a claim {dlna) 
againot it The morphology of the word^ howeTer, would reuaLD obscure. 

" The analogy of such a pair of terms as Hdittfiu and Jbfedinndlti may 
have been an important factor in tbe formation dtCiciiau and dllenailfti. 

** Cf. JaatroWj Diciicnara of tha Talmud 44d. 

4 
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coimecta with tne^aniTig "to send,^' then "to direct” sod 

" to IiBTe authority*” Such a techoicsl phrase for pawnmg a 
thing as ana UpruU exihu might hsTe very woU oonveyed origi¬ 
nally the sense of "lesTing in ono^a powcTj. poesessioiL” Where 
ntfcrencc is made to personal pawn the verb enSbttis employed; it 
means " to enleri” into the house^ hence under the authorityi of the 
ownen^* The aUtus of those who have thus "entered” is that of 
complete^ even though temporaTy, servitude* For each day that 
Buch an eru&u (note the analog}' to dtfeiiTiu) absents himself from 
the Semce of his master he must pay a specified aum as compensa¬ 
tion (uriAiil).*® The repayment of the capital resulte in the com¬ 
ing out or freeing (ti^Ud) of the eruftit. The Hebrew 

and the Gr^k ^pa^v “ pawn^ pledge ” are developments 
of tbe same idea.“ In all these cases the underlying and funda¬ 
mental idea for pawn is " being under the authority of the creditor ” 
To return to our dcK^uments after this long digreasionj it will be 
readily seen that the meaning "poasession” (as disMnet from 
ownership) admirably fits all the eases in which and 

diifltifiu occur.^* Ana diUnnilii Jiadnnu^ Uqu i& "to give, take 
into possession ”; ann ig to bold in (for) posses¬ 

sion”; egb ditennu becomes "a field held in poaeession” and so 
forth, ^^fost comincing is the fact that this translation suits equally 
well the instances in which the capital is transferTed 
into the poaaea^iou ^ of the borrower. Similarly rufFi^nfia ana 
ditennUH ina hil ^ A ^ ti^iirib {11^ 6 ff.) makaa better sense 
when tranalated "I have entered myself into possesaion into the 
house of A” than " I have entered myself for usufruct” If it is ti»c 
that the value of a given clue increases with the number of problems 


IfaiiieiOp note 4. 

“Cf Sta Kicote 40 IV. 34 f. To p«tuUte two H,b«w rooti, 

one the meoni^ «l «p»wtiing " and the other of "entering, wttiug 
(of m eimb •> u done bf ©ewnius-Buhl ud Broi»n.lTi™.Dfiver, i* 
therefore unn^ry. Both •« of Ald«di« erdho «to enter- 

li.tie pr«entdoeuin«tethe 
term « found « M.30j 11.17. That nKAol do« not mein "dne” hut 
uphi^ or compenution " la prtwed hj Nu, in 273.10, 

^ Tomnr. 

_ li7 S»n Nteolft mnd hia predMeaeoro. AO IV. 34 f. 

The comhlnotioiie are lifted in J20je^ 37 ^ aot* E, 
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wiich it helps to eolvo^ then the moaning which we have found for 
^t7snn.£^n cannot be far wrong. It may perhaps help us to under¬ 
stand what was reallj eeaential m the coneeption of the law of 
Beciirity in ancient Mesopotamia and in the noighboring territories. 

2. The kind of capital (jtoi^pu) which the debtor receivea in 
exchange for the n&e of his property weis indicated in the preceding 
section. It was explained that the k^pu is likewise given ana 
diiennuti, btit thot this technical expression is rarely used* The 
reason is not far to seek [ sbec the money that the creditor hands 
over is obTioiisly ^^for possession/* a spccia] statement to this 
effect is not required. 

In tFansactiong of the diiennuiu type the time clement is 
important; hence the period is nearly always specihed. In the 
present documents the variations range from a few months to ten 
years. The shortest term is still the nearest harvestthen we 
haTe all the stages from one to five yeare/" and one case of ten 
years.'*" Tliose inataneea where the time is not stated* the period 
being apparently indefinite.'^ are with one exception {19} exten¬ 
sions of old contraetB. The usual formula runs as follows; “ For- 
nierly (ippanoni^mrnn.) A. gave to B certain lands; and now 
(inmna) A again gives these lands to and B gives to A a sum 
of money. When the capita] stated in both the old and the present 
document has been returned to B. A shall take back his field," 
The intereatbg question arises as to the reasons that prompted the 
creditor to raise the original sum; it is certain, as Koschsker has 
pointed out, that the creditor need not release the security until Ma 
money has been paid- The extension must therefore be advanta- 
geoufi to the creditor. Koschaker tries to indicate this advantage 
by awggesttng that the additional money was never aetuallj paid^ 
but that the second sum merely represents so much increase m the 
debt; in other words* beoanse the debtor has been unable to meet 
his original obligation* it shall cost him that much more to free his 
field if he is ever in position to do so." This ingenions theory has 
much in its favor. If I fail to accept it* the resison is only that our 
texts apeak quite unambiguoudy about on actual second payment. 

docum^Dt II. 

On^ year la /J. twq in 5, t3ir« in It 2^ 10^ tad 20j feur ynrm in 

S and Sj five in 7 and 3, 

Document 


•• So m and lS-19. « ROES B9 f. 
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This^ bemg the caee;, we mufit aaeuniB that the creditor fouiid it 
profitable to increase the origLcal loan. It would follow that the 
first loan did not represent the full TSlue of the mortgaged prop¬ 
erty; the addition would thus make up the difference^ leading no 
doubt an adequate margin in fa^or of the creditor* By meana of 
such refinancing a mortgage would be Tirtnallj converted into a 
sale. It is very unlikely that the orerburdened debtor was in these 
cases ever expected, to redeem his property. The setting of a fur¬ 
ther time limit became superfluous^ and few cared to indulge in 
such academic speculations. 

4. This clauae occurs alao in Bale-adoptions.*^ It provides 
against eviction on the part of other possible creditors. The pro¬ 
visions are self explanatory and require no further comment- 

fi. The credit for the successful dnddation of this clause 
belongs to Landaberger and Koschaber.^ The word maiam is 
known to deaignate a type of plow; work with tiie fnaiaru la one of 
the first steps in cultivating the land- If the debtor should be ready 
with his payment after the land held as security has been plowed 
with the inoifl™, the craiitor would be deprived of the benefits of 
his work if he had to return the laud immediately. Consequentlyip 
the debtor must not take back his property before the nest harvest* 

6- This clausej too^ is common in Bale-adoptions^ not to speak 
of records other than those froni Nuzi.** In its umnerons varia¬ 
tions^ it provides for the acceptance of the measurements as 
indicated in a given document, even if these should later prove to 
be inexact.** Once the conflict is duly certifiedj its statements 
must be regarded as final. 

i* In the statement about the we again have a proviaion 

that ia peculiar to the diiennutu texts. The debtor must not 
remove the from the field which is in the (temporary) posses¬ 
sion of the creditor. This iujauction preBonta eonsiderahle diffi¬ 
culties, Ab stated in these texts, it alludes to eome usage for which 


Cl. Family Latt» IBj. and NKHA SS. 

*'yKRA 133 f, 

** Cf. Bnn-Nicol^, £08. 

*"Cf, Family Lflwa 15, note 32, 

For tie laUlA v^riitiont BSS IX. IB. Ift-IT. ond 20. Sfi S3: iumrna 
i« -If it in it, and ibid.m 

m.l8: mtfrMma ntdf «iti (stated) bouijdarT it shall i-etain " 
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there geems to be no parallel in the cuneiform literature* Our 
cou™ k to iDTCstipta thorongbly all the passages in wMoh the 
term occurs- It h precisely for this reaaop that text has been 
indtided in this study, although it does not deal with ditennutu. 
Apart from these documents the JlmiraHAau$e ia found four tunes 
in HS8 IX " 

First we must consider the word itself. It is spdled 

qa-tLS~qa,^^ and the genitive is qa-as-ki^'^^ 

with siifBies the word becomes and twice wc meet the 

puzzling form qa-a^-gi-fii-wa.'^* These inconsistencies signify more 
than the cusiomaiy Nubian carelessness in rendering the stops^ as 
may be seen from the interchange of sa and m; they indicate that 
the term—probably imported from outside^*—was too technical 
and restricted in usage to have acquired a unifonn representation 
in writing- 

What meaning can be assigned to Imta from the context ? We 
know that it denotes something on the pawned field which must 
not be removed by the debtor. It cannot represent the entire crop 
since the ditennutu transaction wouid be meaningless in that case* 
For it is evident that unless the clause was includ^ in the contract, 
the creditor had no claim to the haskaj what would have been his 
compensation for the loan if he had no obvious right to the usu¬ 
fruct of the security? The term must therefore apply to some part 
of the whole. Was it the as yet unharvested grain^ the yield from 
what had been sown before the transaction was arranged? This 
possibility' is ruled out by the fact that kaika ie used also in cases 
of extention of the dt^ennu^tt; even though the creditor has had 
the field in his possession for a number of years^ the clause is 

10a.S4j 105.ind 100.25. 

12.12; ms IX. OS. 31; 103.24; 100,21 

« 3. £0. 

1. 25. 

“21.4j and taae. 

^' 21 . 10 . 

ESS IX. 105.40. Cf- not« 8S. 

In ipite of the s|ioradie occurneoce of tliui term in itoo-Nucian 
form llteniture (sec Jkfoi'i^nEi', AfO V, 104, and ef. below for th-ii cooneetiDn 
with oar soiiroes) the word Is hardly SumerLan or AkkadUn- The cndliig 
teflda to uaign it to the Harruin group. 
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M4: 

T^peatfid when the contrajcfe is renewedHere the debtor could 
haTC nothing to do with the last sowing. 

How is the haik^ obtained ? The verb that nenelly doEcribes the 
process is the non-committal " to take;, remove*” We have, 
however^ in these documents two instructive variationa of the 
j^a^to-clanse. In SS. 36 f. and in 87^ 23 f. wo read : i-na lt6-6t 
egl!i (1^) Eo. vmi-at-lrt-aii (-is) '^from the midst of that 

field no cnt eh all be made.” This statemeut cannot refer to the 
ma'd-sihir danse (no+ 4), in which noia^ii also figiiree, because the 
phrasing is different^ besidea* HSS IX. 101.36 has i-im iihfci 
an^hi-i nMi-sti fa i-iwmA'-H-iff ^ let t-Etg-gi in addition to the other 
clause. Thus kaikti is definitely something that can be ** enh” 

We must now disenas a troublesome documeTit of which the 
kaSka is the main subject aa is indicated in the superscription 
(fttp-ptt , . . ^ A hftB held one imer of land 

s-ima ga-flJ-ti; now the owncTj release^ that land outright to A, 
and reoeivee in fuH payment therefor one imer of grain and three 
irjinfljt of wooh Instead of merely being in poasesaion of the k<^k(t 
rights^ A is now the full owner* The price paid is a fraction of 
what one imer of land usually brought 

It follows from the preceding that the rights to the ktiika are 
something apart from the rights to the land in question and to the 
hulk of its crop« They must be contracted for separately, or else 
the clause wonld not have been necessary. In other words, the 
debtor retains the rights to his kt^kaj. unless otherwise stated. 
This much can be deduced from the context without reference to 
the actual connotation of the word. 

When we look for the meaning of k^i^ka we shall find an agree¬ 
able surprise in store for us. In the Amama texts, 344* 14, w'e find 
k^si^ga ba-qa^% which is explained by the Weat-Semitic gloss 
Meissner^* has shown that this kasiga 1 $ a synonym 

Cf. ii. f . 

^ For Ml B ome imer ol barley and tMefl minju of wool. 

As this, five sweluro (one half oj ^ imer) of Uod bring in tout 

J7 two imera and two memmes of barlejp ono tneasore of wool and thirty 
■fa^eia of leadj for one imer and om awebnm of land the debtor receives 
in 1 fotir Imen of barley, one Lmer of wheat, and five imera of wool (which 
doe* not represent the full viUue in documents of this type)* Cf* also 
document 9. 

” cr. note 7fi. 
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of ba-qorni, wMcli correapoDds to the normal ^yLkadian “ to 

pluck,aa applied to wool. The gloas goes back, then, to CansMiite 
q(f£ar{a) ^^he cat, harvested." I n^d hardly point out how well 
this accords with oar above conduaions. 

Having found &o rctnerkable a paraJld in meaning, the way baa 
been paved for the discovery of aa even more flurprising analogy 
in usage. The Bible pTUbibita the cutting of tbe pe^ah ^ of tlie 
field at harvest time. The word is translated aa comer, edge" 
the meariiDg of the phraee being that the grain growing on the 
edge of the field should be left for the poor. Since disputes were 
inevitable ae to what and how much constituted a “ comer,*' the 
hlisbnic tractate takes up the aubject in detail. The clab^ 

orate discuBsion ^ merely tends to show that the custom as a whole 
was not well defined, and that its beginnings and original meaning 
were obscure^ 

It will be well to remember that Hebrew nWD gees bade to a 
root meaning to split, cut." Our tnukJtij would thus 

corresjiond exactly to HNS - The ^rcement is much too com* 

plete to be merely accidental; the probability of a conimon origin 
of both the Hurrian and tbe Biblical usage cannot now be dis¬ 
regarded.** The background may be reconstructed as follows: 
The first cutting of the crop, covering a definite proportion of the 
whole, was to be laid aside. This proportion was probably ear¬ 
marked for religious puiposes; in course of time it acquired an 
independent status which waa not affected when the field dianged 
owners.** Thb status persisted even after the institution of which 
it was an outgrowth was modified to suit the changing religions 
and social conditions. In their new applications, the ho^ka and 
the pe’aA came to be of benefit and protection to the poor^ The 


10 . 

Cf. tbt article of lAuterbach in the Ena^lopt^ia IX. ^09 f. 

See G^SfDiiu-Biihl and B rown - Bri gg fl^DrJTOrp id loc. 

"^Eflpeciiill? in \iew of iuch nm^iug coiT»pabd 0 ncei between Horrliin 
Mul Biblical la are afaowa itx the ciM of the Hebrew mnd tlie 

Nii^itn iMniy cf. Ocflwif 31 and the remarks of Sidney Smith in Gitdd 1£I, 
"‘The Code of HammunihL shows the extent to which the law went In 
proLectia^ the person who was forced to pawn his field- In th^ cimini' 
itsuoeo the retention of the ^balba-rlghti h^ the debtor ia perfectly uatuml. 
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wretched Knzian who ww forced to pawn hie field liad a right to 
make a separate deal for the fewfea;” subsequently the pe'aA 
becomes in Biblical law the property of all the needy in the com¬ 
munity. 

In selecting an English equiyalent for iosta*'* I have decidwl 
upon "moiety.” There appeara to he no single term that con¬ 
veys the idea of "cutting off something and taking it away.” In 
the sense that moiety is applied at present in Anglo-American 
law,“ the word describes at least a part from a larger whole^ which 

quite satisfactoiy fox our pregfint purposea. 

8-9. With these two dausea wc are back on safe and well- 
trodden grounds. The provisions are diseusaed in Famly Laws, 
p, 13, and there is no need for further comments. The fine of 
“ one os ” is typical of the majority of the ditennUlu texta. The 
meaning of ludnitt has been brilliantly explained by Landsbergcr 
and Kosehaker." It signifies " proclamation,” which precsedes 


Tbfr loilJta Ef>t Iwva reiuaio^ lu all luatanceft with the creditca-. 
In paint of fact. It be ABBiuned th&tp whcK the ckuae is mt ideliid«lp 
the! k^ika went tu th& debtor. Thk view recsiv&B partial tcnfrwtiaii 
irom Osftd 43. Ifl: A {the creditorJ eflii a-ita 

Jl. debtor) LAndBber^r brlLUanUy 4»iuiuto the ilrat 

verb with floWfint "to abetr'* {2^KBA 132). KcAcMIcer {ibidem]! traii*- 
ktofl: "A shoU Bbear the bead of the field and leave it (L, the field) to 
M." AkktdimD uaage ftvqrH, howeverp anotfaer interpretation: what ii to 
be left to M ii not the field bvit the ebom pari. Thjs ^hearing of the 
hoad^ refera probablr to tlie removal the haika; moreorerp the pic¬ 
turesque pbrase beoomcs easily iutolligibLo when it ig [^oneidered u a 
pnrapbraee of the kaikA ctauie, which provldihs in tbii caw for the return 
of the " plucked " grain to thg debtor. The aoAlogj of tbe Biblical euttiag 
oE the fM^ah becomci even more itrLkio^ m tbii llgbL The " afaearing oE 
the bead would then eorreepond to the Htripping oE the first fruita of the 
orop^ In the Koae of ** etripplii^ " (robbing) a bouse jraldbu li fooiid in 
Nu. H la. 

«Tbe emdingfi lif-tM in ko-aj-pi^i-iog (14 2i; E3B I3L 10^.40) are 
donbtIciH HuTTLan, Both bare approjumatoly tbe waas value aa maj he 
seen from m eoTDpariwn of o-itg Ku, II isfl. IS, and o-tia tHi-oi-ieAp 

ibidem 159. 8- With kelpi they mre both found toEether* 

1 owe tbie euggeetioq to Profeisor David Werner Amram whom T bad 
the pfiTilege to conaolt about the niuneroua legal problem^ oontatoed In 
tbeao toirta+ 

NKRJL 77 L 
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the final release of the properly in queation, as was showu in 
Family LawSj” ioc. eit* That this was actually so ja now proved 
by SHS IX. 103.30 ff.: fup-tu ina arki^' ^du^ii i-na arki^ an-da^ 
m-ri t-mi " the tablet was written after the proda- 

mation (and) after the release in 
We may now give our attention to the individual texta^ which 
are presented in transliteration^ translation, and with brief philo- 
logieal notea. 

(To he concluded.) 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Pseudo-Ezehiel and ih$ OrigifUtl Praphecg* By ChabIiES Cuxlkr 
Tohset+ Y^e Orient^ SferieB. BestarcheSj Yolome X \ III. 
Xew Haven: Tale JJnisrmmrrs PaES3, 1930. 

That the hook of Ezekiel ia a p$eudepigfflph, baB&d on and 
actually an enlftTgement of 2 Kinga 21:2-16^ dated in the thirtieth 
year of ilanaeseh, but vritten in Jerusalem about 230 b. G. aa a 
rebuke to the eina of the writer^e generation j and that a few yeaTs 
later thifi Pseudo-Ezekiel was thoroughly edited by a Jerusalem 
priest^ who by substituting the present dates for the original ones, 
and by the addition of a few geographical and historical phreaca 
put the whole book into the mouth of a prophet in Babylonia in 
the time of the exile and thus made it a telling witness for the 
largely imaginatj' theory of a Babylonian exile and return and for 
the prestige of Jenisalem as against the claims of the Samaritans 

_guch are the condusions of this volume. Such condusionSj aU 

in line with the anthot^s previous publications^ are revolutionary* 
Every page of the book bristles with problems and stimiilatee in¬ 
quiry. Among tbe questions^ four that are primary are briefly con¬ 
sidered in the following paragraphs. 

(1). la Ezekiel the product of a third century b. c. writer? Dr. 
Torrey finds all the year dates^ save the difficult year, 

the work of n Babylonian redactor;, and hence nntruatworiby. It 
has often been recognized that this chronological scheme is not 
beyond suspicion* It is artificial. *^eine schrLitstellerbcbc Manipu¬ 
lation"^ according to Smend ^i-)^ frequently loosely 

connected with eontentj and in 8:1, the 6th mouth of the Hebrew^ 
or the fith month found in the LXX.^ is in disagreement with the 
wailing for Tammuz, 8 :15^ which took place in the 4th months 
Thus the present dates* even the months and days that Tormy seeks 
to preserve, are probably oil scribal and can be accepted, if at all, 
only after the most careful scrutiny* 

In support of the late date it ia argued that idolatry such as 
is attacked in the book could not have existed in Jerusalem after 
the reform of €21 b. c** at the time indicated by the present dates- 
Such a coucldaion* however* disregards the well-known course of 
36S 
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history in general and in particular, offidal refonii ever wm 
completely effective^ even in ita inception. Human nature lias 
always reacted as 2 Kings 23:9 suggests that the ofhdats of the 
high-pUees did, after that date (cf. HeuL lS:6^)j for which 
difEeulty 44:10-14 seems to have inaiJe provieion* Further, many 
changes had taken place in the interim between 621 and 592 b. n. 
With national suhjeetion to Egypt in 60 to Babylonia in 604, and 
the fall of the city in the reform of Josiah was over and over 
again officially nullified and an ingqigence of paganism as well as 
a recognition of foreign gods must have sw'ept the country. Even 
though we had no euch attack as that found in Skekiel, we could 
scarcely avoid assuming that by 592 Tophet would ho rebuilt 
and foreign cults would be established in the temple. National 
history had failed to show that Jehovah was interested in the 
reforinei- or in his reforms- To this argument for the late date is 
added that of the abundant; Aramaisms and the degenerate Hebrew^ 
which IB much less weighty than that of BzeldePs relation to other 
Hebrew literaturop The splcudid work of Millar Burrows in “ The 
Literary Eelations of Ezekiel/^ in part presents the background of 
this argument. Burrowa very cautiouely concludes that Ezekiel, 
if a literary unit, was written later than . * . Hg.^ Zc.^ Oh.^ and 
I&. 13; 23; 34; 35; 40-55; 56-66* perhaps later than Joel and the 
Aramaic part of Daniel, and Zeeh. 9:11-11: 3, but probably before 
the rest of Zech. 9-14 and the late additions to Jo.* and quite cer¬ 
tainly before Sirach and the Hebrew book of Daniel ” (p. 103)* No 
better illustration of the painstaking work of Burrows and the 
sanity of his decisions con be found than in his compariBon of 
Isaiah 13: 14 widi Ezekiel (pp. 39-44). Here his condualon is 
that unless we posit the circulation in various fomi$ of the prov¬ 
erb in Is. 14:2, the probability ia that Ezekiel knew Is. 13:2- 
14:23.^* This* in ita cautiDUsneaa* is in keeping with hie final 
conclusion that if Ezekiel is a literary unit, it ia probably later 
than 240 a. c. (p. 102). At beef, however* the decision of literary 
dependence ia always precarious, controlled in a measure by subjec¬ 
tive elements, and apart ftom converging lines of evideucs, can 
rarely be oonaideTed final. The above ia a case in point* and the 
relation between the passages considered wonld seem to be as ade¬ 
quately explained by eimUarity of habitat, as by Uterarj borrowing. 

But Burrows" study of the relation of Ezekiel to P. ia much less 
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convincmg (pp* 47-68), Moat of tte comparisoDs made on pp. 
49-52^ seem to the revieTrer Tery definitely to etiggest the priority 
of EzekicL Worda and phrases aa, n^HD, ^r^Df 

n^p ill Ezekiel refer to aecnkr thiiiga;, while in T- they 
have a ritual signifiesnee. ThU at least iudioatea lateness for P. 
Other material^ omitted by Burrows for lack of space, such as the 
significant words, P'^pi PiSISHp nnjSp as well numerous 

features such as the relation of the numeral to the noun, the 
prieePa possible marriage to the widow, and others, all point in the 
same direction. 

In the study of the Zadokites and the Levi tea in Ezk. 44:6-16, 
while, as BurrowB suggests, an interpretation other than the usual 
one is not unposBible, the most natural one, history and legislation 
both considered, would seem to place this Ezekiel passage some¬ 
where midway between D. and P, Two questions of a genoral type 
make the late date suspicious. Is it Ukely that a writer in 230 B. o., 
would produce a work of this size that so completely lacks the 
coloring of his own time ? In vain do we eean the pages for a sure 
trace of Greek cultural influence. And the still more serious 
problem, why the startling accuracy for the history of a period 
three and a hall centuries in the rear, while the histoiy of events 
close at hand, if there ia any, is so vaguely veiled m to deceive, if 
possible^ the very elect ? Surely this is a failure that damages the 
daims of the late date. The whole weight of the evidence would 
Seem to make 230 a. 0. untenable as the time of writing the original 
EzeldeL 

(2). Was the original E^kiel a pseudepigraph, is the second 
question. Clearly, not only has it the appearance of euch, but such 
an hypotheaia saves a deal of trouble. Thie would be an excellent 
explanation of the theophanies^ the nse of symbolsj the many very 
weird features in its pages as wdl as of the singularly detailed 
predictions of the volume. A healthy pseudepigraphifit, uaing a 
well-known literary method of history-writing and of presenting 
truth, is to be preferred to cither patient for the psychopathic 
ward of a hospital or a lurtive interpolator. That one fact done, 
however, scarcely settles the question. As a pseudepigraph baa the 
book been woven around 2 Kings 21:2-16? That a relation 
eiists between the two scriptures, no one can doubt. But Ezekiel, 
a well ordered book, is oot the orderly developnifiDt of the tbeincs 
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in Sing^:, nor ia its hori^OD limited by that of Kiragi, Even tbe 
interesting found in EingSj aJid dmost a central idea in 

Ezekielj wotild seetn to be a Deuteronomic inheritance of both 
rather than a sign of dependence. 

A further argument for the psendepigraphio character of the 
book is fonnd in the etartiing predictions in E^ekieL Passages 
such as 5: 2, 13; 12:5, 61 21 :23-23; 34:15-18; 11:13, have been 
either the delight or the despair of the exegeie. They are the 
writing of history after the eveot^ and to a later generation proved 
the inspiration of the prophet by the teste of their time and created 
confidence in the hearts of the fearful (Torrej, pp, 13, 14^ 71-83), 
Good 1 thia will eave us from the acrobatic exegesis sometimes 
practised. But even here the course does not ran smoothly* That 
a writer at any time after 5710 b. o.j but especially one in 230 a. 
when the prosperity of Tyre was second only to that of Alexandria^ 
should have put oracles ench as 23: 3-fi, 11-14, 17-21; 27:25-30; 
28:17-19j info the month of a seventb century prophet, is at least 
improbable. This was tieither writing history before the event nor 
proving prophetic inspiration by the power of prediction. But 
that such an one should write 29:17-26^ is quite inexplicable. On 
the other baud, that a prophet of the sixth century, who had no 
^t of dairvoyancy should write cc, 23-28, and that he, never 
dreaming that foretelling coining events had any vital consequence, 
should at a later date^ append 29:17-3B as a note of historical 
interest, is not only credible, but is a good witness for authenticity. 
Nor are the difficulties for Torreyg theory lesa when the Egyptian 
oracles are considered (cc* 29-32 )* Vaticinium post eventum fails 
to explain much in these chapters. The " forty ycar^ of desolation 
(29:12), Hke much else^ does not fit into the history of the Chal¬ 
deans, the PeTHians, much less that of the Ptolcmk&, Surely this 
is the fervid rhetoric of the prophet who hoped that what ought to 
happen would happen. Prom Pseudo-Ezekiel we might also have 
expected some glimpse of the Assyrian rfgime from 633 b. c. on, 
and some oracle indicating the decline and fall of Babylon. Glar¬ 
ing omissions like these arc slight guarantee for the alertness of the 
hypothetical third century writer. 

(3). Our next question ia: Was the original book written in 
Jeruealem? Torrey insists that the author is speaking to the men 
of the honsc of Israel, to the house of Jndah^ to the dwellers in 
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Jerusalem, and not to in Babjkn (pp, £4-44). Thisi fact, 
BO evident in so many of the diecourses, nenallj leceives scant 
notice. If this view be not accepted, only two poBsibilitieB remain. 
Either there are large interpolations in the original boot — which 
would destroy ita unity — or the writer^ though in Babylonia) con* 
sidered the captlri^, in whatever part of the world, only a paMiug 
phase of national life, and thought and talked of the people, at 
home and abroad, in terms of Israel and Judah, with Jerasalem as 
their permanent habitat. This latter, the most general interpre¬ 
tation, is most diGRcnlt if not impossible. Some of the messages, 
surely had a direct relation to Jerusalem (cc. 4-9, cf, Torrey p. 29). 

Bnt the assertion that, beyond a few excised notes, there is in 
the boot no deSnitely Babylonian background, is not conclusive. 
Not only do features of the storm scene oomlng from the north fit 
better into the eiperience of one in the great plain than on the 
Palestinian hills, but all the dements of the composite colossi of 
c, 1 were at hand in Babylon, and the well-ordered New Jerusalem 
with its spacious boulevards, rectangular walla, Bymmetrical temple, 
and lofty altar, all aeems remote from the tortuous Palestinian 
contours, and at least as much at home in the Babylon of Kebuchad- 
nezzBT as in any other conceivable time and place. Also Nar Kabari 
(1: 1, etc.) in the light of archaeology, can be more easily accepted 
as the work of a sixth century prophet, referring to a definite 
locality, than as the astonishing conjecture of a third oenturv b. c. 
Palestinian scribe. Also a Babylonian proTenanoe for the Ara- 
maisms ia not untenable, particularly when considered in conjunc¬ 
tion with the Assyrian and Sumerian inQueuces in the Ezekelian 
vocabulary {cf. AJ^SL 34, 133 j ZA 2S, 333*336). Hence it seems 
that not only is them a PaJestinian element in Eaekiel, but the 
Babylonian coloring is so large as to make necessary the retentiou 

of the excised phrases, and seems to suggest a considerable 
Babylonian work. 

(4). The remaining question is, did a pro-Terusdem, anti- 
Samantan senbe rework tbe original prophecy? The activity 
ascribed to this propagandist would have consisted in changing the 
onginal ym dates, 30, 31, 32, and 3S to 5, 6, etc., of the j«r of 
tte captivity, and in adding a few significant phrases with definite 
Babylonian eolonng. That the crui of the canonical problems oon- 
ceming the book of Ezekiel did not lie in the antagonisms or the 
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impIicatioDS found in the dates in the present text, has been fully 
investigated by Spiegel {Harv. Theal. Jour,, Oet 1931, pp. 230 * 
265). Beyond this objection to the theory of Torrej are othere of 
a general ^e. Why did an alert editor, whose verv success 
depended on the drastic revision of dates, fail to remove the trouble- 
SQ^ year of 1:1 ? Surely murder "will out I Tet it is 

still more amazing that an editor who wished to establish the 
supremacy of Jerusalem and Judah as against the olaims of 
Sam aria, should choose for his purpose a book such as Eeekiel. 
Even as it now stands, reworked, as the theory claims, by an anti- 
Samarjtan, it comes dangerouly near supporting the Samaritan 
traditions (of. Gaster, The Samarii&ns, pp. il, ig, 14 ^ 15 ^ jggj 
Montgomery, 'Hic Samaritam, pp. 72, 187, 238 ). In its &ddu- 
caean tendencies it is ally to the Samaritans, its tribal redistribu- 
tiott has similarities to that in the Samaritan Joshua^ aod the New 
Jerusalem is not to be on the old site, but Ues farther north, ne'arer 
to, if not actually on Gerizim. Jfot only so, but Samaria is ex¬ 
plicitly declared to have been better than Judah ( 23 : ii, 14 j ig; 
51-63), and both are to be united in the future Messianic kingdom 
(37:16-18), How could so astute a propagandist as the one sug- 
gested have blundered so hopelessly? 

NotwithsfMding, or perhaps Utter, because of the numerous 
questions raised by Pseudo-Ezekiel, this volume is an important 
introduction to the study of the prophet. The author has made 
impossible the easy-going exegesis of the past. It may be that 
pseudepigraphy, unity, and late date, may not be aoceptyd finally 
for the book. But the traditional dates wiD not go unquestioned, 
the foretelling of future events will scarcely rank among the assets 
of Ezekiel, catalep^ will scarcely figure as an adequate explanation 
for the prophecy, nor will the whole book be considered a message 
to Jewish captives in Babylon. Whatever may be the critical con¬ 
clusions, the moral and religions values of the book, so emphatically 
Asserted by Professor Torrey, will remain unimpaired. 

I. G. MaraiEws, 

Cro^r Th^logic&l Semin Ary. 
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Barhebra^" Scholia on lU Old Testomcnt; Part I: Gen^sia- 
II SamtieL Edited by Mastic and Williait 

CEKiQHTO?r Gsaham. (Tho University of Chicagn Oiientfll 
Institute PublicatioEBj volnme XIHO Chicago : TJniveesltt 
OF Chicago Peess, l&Bl. 

The Storebouae of Mysteries or SehoUu on the Old and the Ncw^ 
Testament by Barbebraeufl (1^^6-1286) is one of the mofit im¬ 
portant works in Syriac literature. It is a mine of informution for 
the philologist^ the grammariatij the textual critic^ the theologian^ 
and the philosopher. Parts of it have already been edited, tmi^- 
lated and commented npon by different authors j see the list in 
Baumstark, OwcAicAte der syriscAsn LitemtJir, Bonn, 1222, p. 
314 Some of these publications are now not caady accessible; 
hence scholars will welcome this splendid volume from the Oriental 
Institute of the University of Chicago, It contains the Syriac 
text of the Scholia on Genesie-II Samuel with a complete critical 
apparatus and an excellent English translation. As an appendix 
(pp- 359-S73) are given interesting marginal notes from three of 
the manuscripts utilized: MS fi (Bnt, Mus. Add# 21530), MS 12 
(Gottingen Or. ISa), and MS 19 (Birmingham, Mingana 470), 
These notes are derived chiefly from the commentaries of Bar 
Rftlihi (+ 1171) and are of great value for the history of biblical 
interpretalioti among the Syrians# Two very useful indices^ one 
of iaoidental Scripture referenees and the other of proper names, 
complete the volume. 

The editors are to be congrattilated on their method of publica¬ 
tion, Their decision to poblisb a photographic reproduction of 
the text ifi a happy one. This alone is a distinct contribution to 
Syriac paleography and will be very helpful to students who ought 
to be trained, as early as possible, to read texts from the manu- 
scripts theraselves. The text reproduced here is that of the famous 
Florence Codes, Medicaean Lib. 2B0, which is considered the 
oldest and best manuscript, having been written in 1272 during the 
lifetime of Barhcbracus, The critical apparatus gives the variants 
from 19 other manuacripta. Thia method is much better than that 
of presenting a made up or factitious text, for it enables tic reader 
to establish the text te suit his own purposes. 

The English translation is very well done. ITaturally, in a work 
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of fluch lengthy absolute perfection cannot be expected and some 
inaccuracies are bound to occur. We haTe noticed a few passages 
where the renderings may be slightly modided and emended^ and 
hence we propose the following corrections^ P. 4^ 1. 2^: tS 
m^farr*eka: indistinct rather than unarraiiged.” P* 28* L S: 

translate t deriding him for haTing accepted the 

of the Erfl One,*^ P^ I- 1: Head matesef^ not maws^f^ 
and render: "Greek adds: Saying* From my father." This ia the 
reading of the LXX: Afyowm ^ rov iniTpos /imi* which is an addi^ 
tion to the Hebrew. P* S8^ L 3; read *ezda^l>an^ he was sold*" 
for the pointing indicates the ethpaal. P. 170* L 6 1 read: type 
of the grave which ip the /Siaa? ( resurrection wells forth 

bodies/' P. 224* 1. 34: read: And all these sayings Mali cojne 
upon you/' P. 336, 1. %: ^^Tbis command clearly rebukes the 

and the fatalists." P* 340* L 3: read: 
“Lest . . . thy brother should be made before thy 

eyes P. 264, L 16: Bead: Why hast thou Iroubled 

us ? The Lord shall thee this day/' 280* 11. 28* 38: The 

ncun fw't'fld'gdnd acenia to mean “interpreter" or "prophet" 
rather than “lawgiver/* P. 320, 1. 26: 'dm' &fr; translate: 
“ Until morning*" reading ^/n3* not f^ppardj if indecdj m ecema 
to be the case* the vowel sign for a belong not to sfr* but to the word 
immediately above it in the preceding line. P. 326* 1. 14: 
me^tadd*jdnS: " deludeis " or “ deceivers*" " the 

noxiDUB ones*" noun derived from the participle Afel of it is 

alao written without the silent Alaf as on p. 324* 1. 25* 

P* 342* 1. 2: read: Id mMatSsl, “ he (God) does not destroy." 

But these are only minor unperfections which do not detract 
from the great scientific value of this beautiful volume. We hope 
that the e^tors will soon give us* not only the rest of the Scholia 
on the Old Testament, but those on the New Testament as well. 
The publication of the entire Scholia of Barhebraeus will fill a 
long felt want; it is indeed absolutely nceesaary for a critical edi¬ 
tion of the Peahitta, 

A, VjtSCJIALTJE* 

Cfttbolie UiiiT4;r?Sty of America. 
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Tke RockefeUer McOormick Ncte TestaitisnU VoL I : J’oestnH’Jfl 
til if ^ Introdiiction by Edd^ J. GooS 6P££S. Pp. 56 asd 134 
color fBcaimilcB. YoL II i Th§ Text. By Donald W. Kiddle. 
Pp. 222, Vol. Hi: The Miniatures. By Habold R. Wil- 
LouaEBT, Pp, 580 (135 plates), Chicago: Usttebsitt of 
Chicago Fbess, 1983. Price $50. 

la the first voIiudc the color reprodaetioas of the 90 beautiful 
QiitiiatnrcS will iaterest ell scholais end book'loters. A thorough 
study of these with leproductioii of many paroHelB is given in 
yolume III. This brief review mxwt be restricted to volome II, 
which is of especinl interest to Biblical schoiaie. In this there is 
a oQioplete psl^ographical and historical study of the MS and 
an cicellent investigatioii of the text problems involved. 

The MS contains all of the New Testament except the Apoca¬ 
lypse- It was in aU probability written and illuminated in Con¬ 
stantinople in the scriptorium of Michael Palaeologus about 13T0. 

The text of the Gospels is shown by euiUcient examples to have 
an extensive Caesarean element, which is mixed with another old 
text of the Syrian type called K* by von Soden. The examples 
suggest that the Cftesarcan text was the original base, which was 
corrected to the K* type. Similar careful studies of other MSS 
having a mixed Caesarean test are an urgent need. 

The text of Acta and the Catholic Epistles is of litUe interest. 
It ia of the common Syrian type. The text of the Pauline Epistles 
is the best in the MS. The editor caUs it neutral " but he shows 
that it has affiliation also with the Western MSS, DEEG, and 
especially with the minuacnle 330. This makes the MS of high 
interest teitually and Professor Kiddle's study of it is most satis¬ 
factory in its thorooghness and in the results obtained. 

In 80 excellent a work it is hypercritical to point out minor slips 
yet I must note that the apology on p. 127 J. 24 for possiblo incom- 
pletcness in citing the variants of MS 700 was warranted. A 
cursory comparison of the accurate collation by H. C. Hoakier, 
Tjondon, 1S90, shows the following additioiiB and coirectionB to 
the list on pages 130 to 134: 

Mark, 1.39, w for ir (not in 700)- 2A, tr, lAir 

c, ©, fam. 1, fam. 13 (add rOOi, -2.9 tr. V 

Toif Kpd^^nr irov (700 omits apo,> m. 1, adds in marg. ra. 2) ■ — — 
6. 20, after ydf, odd n- (bat 700 reada iJytwm. iv fasmj) — ^ 
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7 , 26j 760 reads ^nipa^ayiKm^ far <rvpo4tm¥Utmra. -12. 5^ 700 

reads ^pro^rrciwvTcs-35* 700 OEoite (1)* (2)-13- llj. 

700 reads aycKw-14-35^ 700 resda icpcfftiB^v -^14.46^ 700 

agrees with famp 1. 

On p. 135 add the following: 5.16, 700 reads Sm^yipOTTo Sc- 

0 ,35* add to 700 the following vitneBses: 13 (teste Abbott), 2^, 
and others. 

H^n^t a. Sastdehs. 
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Tm Coptic Lsgid Te^s- Edited with Translation, Commentaj^t 
and Indexes, together with an Introduction, by A. AnTHUtt 
ScmnLEB; M*A*^ J.D. {Metropolitan MiiBetim of Art, The 
Department of Egyptian Art, Edited by Lunflunw Btii.l* 
Ph.D., Aasodate Curator). Sew York, 193S. Pp. liii+ 
103, with Beyen plates. 

Profeasor Schiller^e work Is necessarily of importance to Ameri¬ 
can scholarship, since he stands alone in this conntiy in his deyo* 
tion to a much-neglected branch of the history of ancient and 
mediaeval civiliiations. Coptic literature has been* by reason of 
its theological bias, the object of much sound scholarly labor, 
Coptic law has not been so fortuuafcej although its value has been 
repeatedly stressed by a notable European authority in Eoman 
law, L, Wenger, and more recently by Professor ScMUer himself 
(The Juridical Review, XLIII, 211 ff*; Kritisehe Yiertdjahres- 
schrifiy XXV, 350 ff.). The latteris plea for a greater intereet in 
Coptic law ia cogent. Egj'pt was destined by Its situation and 
fertility to be an eternal yictiui of foreign aggression. The mighty 
empires of antiquiiy were felt to be incomplete untd they had 
subjugated, each in turn, Egypt, the granary of the Meditema- 
nean. In this centorydong struggle for supremacy* Egyptian 
law. Like Bgj^ptian religion and custom, was never exterminated * 
but it was enveloped in succesaive layers of foreign legal thought 
and practice. The jurist can hardly remain apathetic in the 
face of Professor Schillcris statement that ^'ancient Egyptian* 
Greek, Hellenistic, Ptolemaic* Roman, Byzantine* and Arab de¬ 
ments are possible in Coptic law*^^ To adopt a bold figure* Egypt 
offers him the gpectaclc of a completed experiment in the problem 
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of iurviyflia with contiol of the elements of space luad timoj and 
with Coptic law as the clisoax ot the experiment. Obvioualj the 
ficholar in comparative law will gain coDsidciably by acquiring the 
philological equipment neceseary to unlock these eonrcee. But the 
study of Coptic law will seem to have an even greater attraction 
for the legal scholar whose mind is oriented in the new paths which 
do not stop with the daasic monuments of Eoman law. Professor 
Schiller, evidently following Babel and Stoinwenter (5<udten 2 ti 
den iopliseken Rechtsurkundin avs Oberdffypten, in Wessel/s 
Stiidien zur Raiaeoffraphie und Papynakvnde, XlX, 2), recog’ 
nizes the nltimate poesibUity of infinenoes emanating from Coptic 
law and affecting, via Constantinople and Ravenna, the forma of 
Germanic legal matrunients. 

A limitation resting upon the student of Coptic law, to which 
Professor Sohnier calls attention for the first time, is important in 
this connection, since it helps to explain the paucity of special 
studies in this field. The material with which the scholar in 
Coptic law works consists almost entirely of private documenta, 
from which he deducea the principles of law. While “ Coptic law 
is perhaps unique in what may be considered forcing the attention 
upon law-in-actionthe conditions of the experience will attract 
only the boldest spirits and best minds. Equally important to 
jurist, historian, and economist U the contribution which Coptic 
legal studies will eventually make to a reconstruction of the life 
of the Copts in the four centuries after the expulsion of the Roman 
provincial government from Egypt. 

In the book under review the editor brings a fresh supply of that 
source material on which the evaluation of Coptic law depends. 
Nine of the texts are documents on papyrus: three deeds of sale, 
two rele^s, nne rsoeipt, one petition for furlough, one discharge 
after adjudication, and one communal agreement. No. 10 is an 
acknowledgment of debt inscribed on leather. All belong to the 
eighth century except two, which are earlier. Each of the docu¬ 
ments IS translated, annotated, and provided with an introduction. 
The texts are preceded hy complete and accurate bibliography, 
admirably arranged, and foUowed by indioea covering the usual 
subjKts The book has been executed in the usual good taste of 
the Metropolitan Museum and the Cambridge Univereity Press. 

Comparison of the texts with the plates (which cover the first 
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fomr document&) reveale great accuracy in the readingj with only 
DCCBBional and minor lapaee. Taking one doenment S) of 
thirty’-one lines^ we note: line 4* read; JLlp2:0[Te] ; line 10> 
read: MMpoy i 11# read: KAipoy ; llrie read: e 
XpiDNOy; line 15, read :fiOBpiCOri ; line TT, read: n^TG- 
oyNTHqq THpq ; line 24, read: n2.Hp, seemingly norreeted 
from nXHpi line SO^ read: MNTTpe (though form ia wrong). 
BtfispnDta are rare. The only eerloua one noticed ia^ page 1^0^ lines 
25^ m, 44, 4B; xyxH for 

Unfortunately the translation contains numerous and aerions 
errors. It would be impossible to list these within the liniits of 
the present review* To take two which affect directly the legal inter¬ 
pretation: No. 10, lines 13 ff.: eiTMXTTOXOn^e HHOOy 
NJLK should be translated: ^Mf I do not repay them to you not 
shall not repay them to you^* This miaimdeTstanding of a 
Coptic form (Steindorffa KopOscke Grammatik^ § 483) leads 
to the creation of a hctitioua legal aituation;, which the editor 
attempts to solve in his artide in the Juridical Review, p. 337. No. 

lines 15 ff.: aaaa an^ooc jce oyeyxoroH ne 
TApeNifo eNcyKeX'e-e MNMeNepHy Gxxxy 
NJUUlArH eyNHy BJCCDW should be translated: “But we 
said that it is a reasonable thing for us to continue to cooperate 
with one another for any duties incumbent upon us *\ not accord¬ 
ingly we aaid that a list ia to be made, that we declare we made 
among ourselves, for all duties placed upon us " By no conceivable 
means can the Coptic be made to yield any scch aense. The list 
which the editor mentiona in his introduction has its eausteiice only 
in a mistranslation. There is therefore no indication that the 
agreement of the aeventeen members binds the whole community. 
Hence the agreement is not communal, hut eoneema only the 
immediate signore. From the foregoing examples alone it would 
appear that the editor does not continue to work with the Coptic 
originals after he has once trandated them. Ho thereby loses the 
chance of reviaiag Ms transiationa as his study proeeedB. Page 
31 is especially marked with mistranslations. Lines 35 ff.: 
HCeTXAY NAFATTH NTJUlAincPpOC 

jATMTTJCoeTC nNOYTe CToyATB eoyoN nim 

MnOY*®*!? eJClTOY NTOOT meanfl: “ and that they give 
them as charity for my miscrahle sotiI before the Lord God who 
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ei«ed$ all. They did not wijla {htioyoY^^P*^ intended) 
to take them ii*om me/* not ** and give them as dispenaation for 
my miBerablo soul^ m that the Lord God should not overlook any 
of my wishes^ Taking them from me " etc. Lines 30 ff.: ^Y^ 

NTepe finad fipajMe NAeioTe kxtx hnoyt^ 
xTix ! CJI.A.K MNxnx nxTtxo BY AY enxqmpe jce 
A.qKA.TA<|>pONBl HTleCXtlHA AY^ MTlBqBCprf'H- 

rf'OM egApBg^ BNHTOXH NNGNGIOXB BXOYAAK 
AYNOJCq esOA AqBtDK NAq meana; “And wbea the 
elderSj mj spiritual fnthers . * » saw (ms. has NAYj ^ 

corrected to N* not BY^Y^ is meaniDgless) that my son 

despised the monkish habit and was nnabte to keep the commands 
of onr holy fathers^ they expelled him and he went away"^ not 
**Wlien> howeveij the great men, onr spiritual fathers . . . diedj 
mj son thought little of this life and was unable to keep the ordera 
of our holy fathersp They sent him away. He went ** ete* In thia 
case at least the editor has drifted with his translatioiL Such 
paasagea might be multiplied indehnitely. 

The interpretation of such documents demands a knowledge not 
only of law but of Coptic and Greek, and all this knowledge most 
be brought to bear Eimultaneouslj upon the manuacripts. Even as 
a translator one must keep in miiLd the many scholars who have to 
depend absolutely upon the fideliiy of one*fl work. Here a sound 
philological training and method are as neceasaiy oa mathematici 
to astronomy; in particular it should not be thought that Coptic is 
an ea^ language merely because it has the appearance of being so. 

W. H. WOESELL, 

HEKBERT C. YoCTIE. 


£tudes ^£thiopUn meridionat. By MaEcel Cohbm’. (Socilt^ 
Asiatique: CoUection d'Ouvrages orieotaiu:.) Paria: Li- 
E&AmiB PaEL GEUTHNEB, 1931. Pp. lyi + 416. 

Cbsptars od the less-known southem AbyBsinjan l&nanne^ 
Harari, Argobba) and Abyssinian Semitic in general, 
in liqddatbii of the anthor’s expedition of 19l(H9ll.* 

* Gtirlgye^ GtLTlgvf. 

•sepp^t u,e mU9um UnpuUti^ A6a».ime (1910*1011), m 







Mudes d'£thi&pi^n fnSridwnAl 3&l 

The &utbor*s is phonetic And grammatical^ thomgh lie 

inclndee diBcnsgioiL of migratiooB and mterteUtion, and gives a 
very fall bibliography of geography^ exploration^ and Metory. The 
Semitic langnages of Abyaginja are grouped with respect to certain 
traits; bot a£ units they are not grouped generically^ nor is very 
much revealed of the migrations. The author supposes an Old 
Abyssinian basis, broader ihan Ge*e^ (Ethiopic) bnt not necessarily 
consisting of a single dialect. This Semitic basis was imported 
from Arabia. The author might haTe called attention to the 
opinion of Hubert Grimmej that Abyssinian Semitic is indi^uous, 
constituting a link between Hanjitic and Semitic, both geographi¬ 
cally and generieally.* Transplanted to African soilj the inflti- 
oncea of different languages, Cuahitic-Hamitiej operated upon the 
members of this Semitic basis, so as to produce greater diversity^ 
The author is justided in applying the substratum-theorj; though 
he might have called attention to the serious doubts of Jes- 
persen/ and of HempI before him, on the possibility of any effect 
upon a language by the language which it displaces. Bemarkable 
characteristica of this Old AbyEsmian baaia are the absence of and 
the early disappearance of h ; instead of emphatics simple con¬ 
sonants followed or accompanied by the glottal stop;* the labial 
appendage (t&) to velars and uvulars; * absence of interdentals 
d etc,); preservation of a "lateral” sound belonging to the 
group ordinarily called “ emphatic and the nee of / instead of p. 
The last two sre^ of course, equally obfiracteristie of Arabic. The 
substratum inSnence makes itsfilf felt in eioessive and cbaracteria- 
tic palatalization of coOBonauts, in the partial or total repetition 
of roots, in the compounding of verbs, and in the word-order. The 
anbstratumdangnages or dialects were not always the fiamo: that 
of Tigre must have been Bedja^ while that of Ge^ez and Tigrina^ 

Archives des .¥(f9ion« noqv* B^rie, faw. S. Paris: 

Imprimerl^ NaHo^ak, ISl^ 

' ifaKamHiiCfJ, III in MOnCfaeii: 1604^ 

pp. a IT. 

If* xVafure^ D^vdopnimt a«4 Ori^w. Londi^Ti, 19Z2. 

"Meuihof, ^Wae iind Empfaativdie Laute nn^ \ria sind entataiidEi].!" 
in ZrifjrcAri/l /fir Einffeborefim^iSpraehtn, ll UeZO'ZlK pp. SI f. 

■ The author UBes the terra " prepalatat" loitead of tlw usual term 
" palatalp'^ and hajf in conaequeue# to iaj " piVFpalataJiKd.’' He us« 

“ palatal in the semo of ^elar.** 
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oDd eren of Amharic^ A^u; aod that of G^uragO; man}'' Tarie- 
ticfi of Sidama. Aa might be expected^ the Bubatratum haa affected 
the sounda and ayntai more than the forioE. But Guiuge, with 
ita mauj dialects and sub-dialeota^ representa parallel development 
of different dialeuta of Semitic nndoT the inhaence of a bingle 
aabBtratam. The chief effects of etibatratum-inffuence upon south¬ 
ern Abyssinian Semitic me the passing of & into its corresponding 
bi-labial fricative^ the interchange of m with i and with the bi¬ 
labial fricative or with the interchange of A; and the palatAliaa- 
tion of the palaialiraticn of g and its further passing (with 
other palatals also) into ;> and the interchange of liquids. 

The divisions and aubdivisiona of the Giirige people and speech 
are many. Kach group speaks some dialect of Semitic or of 
Hamitic (Sidama); and the dialectic difFerenoes within each group 
are regarded by the people in the same way as the difference be¬ 
tween Semitic and Sidama. This great lingaistic diversity within 
a small area is to be contraated with the comparative udifortnitv 
of Amharic over a large region, Gurage as a whole is character¬ 
ized by predominance of consonants over vowels^ palatalizaticn 
(often without apparent canBe)j confusion of t and abseuoe 
of laryngals. The system of articulations centers in the alveolar- 
dental regiou. 

Harari is an independent Semitic language of the Abyssinian 
groupi confined to the city of Harar, Though long and intimately 
in contact with ArabiCj it is practically uninfiuenc^ by the latter. 
Jn contrast w'ith Gurngi it has full vowels and avoids gemination 
and other gToupinga of consonants> and its basis of articiilatiou ia 
more retractedi or rather^ it has a laryngal basis in addition to the 
palatal. It has the uanal palatals and “ emphatics". 

The grammatical and lexicographical material will doubtless be 
of great value for a long time to that very small number of people 
who are engaged in the study of Abyssinian Semitic. To them a 
very large number of people must look for a solution of the rela* 
tionahip of Abvssiman Semitic to Hamitie and to the Semitic 
languages of Asia. 


Unirmity of Ificblgan. 


W. H, WOEHKLii. 



Mekka in LalteT Fnri of th& 19ih Cmiury Bfi3 

M&Jcka ift Pflrjf of the Nineteenth By C+ 

SxoucK Hxteosokjz, Litt. D., Professor at the Leyden Uni¬ 
versity. Traitslated by J. H* Monasan^ formerly H, B. M. 
Consul at Jcddahp (With 2D plates and maps)^ Leyden: 
Late E. J, Beill^ Ltd.; London: Lit^o Co,^ 1931. Pp. 309. 

Professor Snouck Hnrgronje*s treatise on the origin and Datnre 
of the pilgrmage under title ifelritaanfrAa Feest was writ¬ 
ten in ISBO^ It has never been diallenged nor superseded as a 
scientific monogrsph on the Ha] j. In 18 35^ after heTing spent five 
months in Jeddahj ho jonmeyed to Mekka where he resided for six 
months and seems to have enjoyed the freest mtereonise with all 
strata of society^ No other visitor to Mekka bad such adequate 
and scholarly preparation for his investijgations of Mekkan lile^ and 
no other writer has so clearly pictured the condition of this con¬ 
glomeration of nationalities which is stiU a microeosoi of Islam-* 
The result of this long residence was his work entitled Mohkn pub¬ 
lished at the Hague in two volumeSj. with an atlae of photographs^ 
in 1888^ The original German edition has long been out of print. 
The first volume contained a topogtaphicsl description of Mccc-a 
and a complete hiatoTy of the Holy City from the time of Moham¬ 
med until 1835 A. n* It is the second volume of Life in Mecca 
which, with the exception of the album of photographa, is now 
published in somewhat csondensed form, in English* 

This belated translation, although most welcome, is^ however, ip 
some respects disappointing. The hook begins abruptly—a palsce 
without a vestibule. There is uo prefacoj no introduction, no table 
of eonteuts. The alphabetical index is excellent, but a list of 
Errata given on the last page, of forty-two misprints, might be 
considerably extended. We can only blame the proof-reader* And 
the translation is nmired by unidiomatic sentences, for example: 
^ I have seen people relieved for a few hours of violent toothache 
which had sw'ollen on their faces'^; and, ie praieewortby that 
with little or no contemporary detoand for their productions 
Mekkan chrouiders to record the moat important events of the city 
have never been wanting” (pp. 104 and 164). 

The volume (although nothing of the sort is indicated) consists 
of four parts: Daily Life iu Mecca (pp. 3-90) ; Family Life in 
Mecca (81-158); Learning in Mecca (153-212), and the Jawah, 
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i. e*, the JavaMse residing in Mecca la describing the 

population of the Arabian capital^ Professor Hnrgronjo begins with 
the GtaTes (and we know from the recent Tolume of Lady Simon 
that BisTerj in Mecca is not a thing of the past): Before we 
enter npon a more detailed portrayal of the social life of Mekkg 
citizendom set* as it were, in a frame of foreign eplonieSj we have 
to consider an important clement of the population, an element 
which from the immemorial has been entering the town in masaes 
and has been both physicailj and morally of the greatest impor¬ 
tance in the formation of iBe Mckka type or rather types/’ 

Although Dr. Hurgronje states that, taken as a whole "the 
position of s slave in Mecca is only formally different from that of 
European servants," and gees so far aa to speak of "the anti- 
slavery fraud/* the facts he himself records of cruelty and heartless 
treatment "of the human mcrchanidise as if in a (^ttle-market 
do not accord with his apologies for slavery in Islam. 

All Meccans get their living directly or indirectly from the holy 
places in and near the town. " Ae the Modim (sic) does not need 
the intervention of s priest for any rsligioua aetj. very few are in a 
position actually to put a tai on the use of a holy place. So the 
exploitation of the Kaabah is the privilege of the old noble family 
of Sheyhah \ they do a trade in the uaed Hswtih (great holy cover¬ 
ing of the Kaabah) of each year, selling email scraps of it as 
amulets, and on the days when the Xaabah is opened to the public^ 
or on the rare daya when a rich stranger pays a large sum for an 
extra opening, the Sheyhahs receive money presents from the 
and from nearly all strangers entering.** The city swarma with 
guides {muiaiowifs}^ marriage-brokers and agents of aO sorts. 
" Each rnuiamidf pats his Bcrvicea at the disposal of the pLlgrime 
of a partrcnlar nation or even of a particular provirice whose 
language he speaks and with whose peculiarities he is familiar, for 
without such knowledge the guiding of the pilgrims would be 
difficult and the exploitation of them would not be successful 
enough. From his lauaineaa oonnections he gets informa^on when 
a ship is approaching with pilgTimfl for him on board." The 
fleecing of pilgrims appears to be the sole industry of the per¬ 
manent population. The pilgrims are aU strangers and the 
Meccans take them in. "If it gets abroad that a certain pUgrim 
has many hundreds of dollars to dispose of, then, however mueh his 
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sheikh may want him agamst officioiis intruders^ and however mmj 
AiaitoTs the eheikh may drive off, yet one or another Mekhaa always 
succeeds in obtaining admission so as to give the ■ guest of God' a 
greeting or aotne other empty words and io track out the way to 
the milking of the newly-eaught cow^ These visitors with great 
skill and almost imperceptibly inform them^lvea of the drcttm- 
Etances and tastes of the objects of thdr attentions. Does the 
pngrim need money^ having that in Mekka there are aU sorts 
of pleasures to be enjoyed? Hm new friend* who in the meantime 
has found ont whether he is of rich famdy* ia ready to lend him 
money in Mekkan fashion.” 

Hnrgronjo mentions another important source of income which 
is open to almost all citizens of Mekka in the pilgriai season—the 
letting of lodgings.” Mekka has no hotelS;p but* on the other hand* 
in the last months of the year " every Mekkan becomes an hotel- 
keeper* whether he has a whole houeeji or only one atory* or half a 
story.” We have descriptions of Meccan dwellings and the daily 
round of their monotonous life* enlivened by festivals* funerals, 
and carousals. The details of Bamadhan* the month of fasting, are 
portrayed in a masterly way* and one is tempted to quote the 
" description of medical lore and practice^ for most of it is still 
cumetit in all parts of Arshis- " It is Islam* the official religion* 
that fuses together the discordant elements of the constantly 
fiuotuating Mekkan society. On the other band* it is this society 
which sweeps together into one chaotic whole* prejudices and 
superstitious deriving from all parts of the world. The greater 
share in this sjncretistic task falls to the lot of the women; their 
Livelior fancy inclines them to it, and their inclination is seldom 
counteracted by an exact acquaintance with the sacred lore. More¬ 
over, as is well known* a considerable quantity of superstition h&& 
by assimilation become the common property of the Moslim (sic) 
world . . * To recount all the permitted and unpermitted Guper- 
stitious naagea of the Mekkaus wotdd be to catalogue fragmenta 
of the superstition of all Moslim (sic) lands, fragments which 
through syncretism have lost much of their distinctive peculi- 
aritiefl.” 

Dr* Hurgronje was the first writer who gave a full description 
of the Zar (an exorcism ceremony) as observed at Mecca in 1885* 
every detail of which is still practiced even in Cairo today, in spite 
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of the pTogress af ci^rilizatioii and education. The oeremoiue^ 
observed at birth^ drcuiuciaioDj uiaTTiage and death are deBcribed 
with Bcholarly prccisioiii and surpass in accuracy eTcn L^ane^s 
account in his Modern Bg^piuins, 

The third part of Hurgronje^s “ Mckka ^ deals with learning 
and education. Mecca haa in every century of lelam hod its 
coterie of learned meoj and the holy eci^ces here found their 
work-shop no lesa than in Cairo and Baghdad. At the time of Dr, 
Hurgronje^s visitj learning of the medieval type flourished^ and 
the picture he paints ia inimitable* The court of the great mosque 
is bounded by lecture-halls and school-rooms^ The Koran is the 
first, the last, the chief text-book. Here is a bit of what we ima^ue 
was personal expiriencc: European savant, physically well 

equipped, will in favourable circumstances take a week to leam to 
recite tolerably the first fluniA consisting of only seven verses of 
the Qur^an. I shall never forget the first Friday night on which I 
attended in the house of the Shafi^ite Mufti the weekly recital of 
parts of the Qur'an by the most eminent recitera* 1 had already 
heard several times performanceG of that art done with different 
degrees of skill, eo that the qiragok aa such was quite familiar to 
me. Yarioue melodies are allowed for these reeitatiouB, and an 
ordinary reciter confines himself to one to which he has been 
accustomed from his childhood. Specialists, however, such as I 
found on that night, combine the most difficult pronunciation with 
the most intricate melodies, and moreover, their entire tone varies 
with the contents of the texL The tone is quietest in the narrative 
parte, but in God's call to the unbeUevets there is a roaring and a 
weeping which contagiously affect the listeraere, and a terrifying 
mocking laughter that seems indeed rather hellish.” 

We are tempted to quote equally fine bite regarding the text¬ 
books and methods used iu theological education, or regarding the 
life of the student and the practices of the mystics. In dosing it 
may suffice to call attention to this important work as a historical 
portrait in the words of the author himself ^ '^The picture of 
Mekka as it was in the days of Turkish mie may have a special 
interest now that the old state of things in the Muhtmmedan world 
is rapidly passing away. Mekka, whose inhabitants used to boast 
of their spend ing their whole lives iu the Holy Pmviuoe without 
any contact with the outer world, is now in close relation with the 
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West. The preseot Arab GoYemorj Fai&alj a bod of Iba Sa'^d, 
visited several Cotirts of Europe^^ young Mekkans travel widelyj and 
aeroplanes and motor ears have entered into competition in the 
Arabian peninsula with the ^sbip of the desert.* On the other 
hand^ much of the gay social life of the pest has disappeared nnder 
the present puritan regime, which, while reactionary in matters of 
religions doctrine and practice, ia at the same time incredibly pro¬ 
gressive in its adoption of invendons of the modern mechanical 
civilisation. Many features of Mtiharnmodan cnltnre have, how¬ 
ever, maintained themselves unchanged. 

Where bo much is beyond pral^ and of permanent value, it ie 
intereating to note that even Jove nods. Dr. Hnrgronje refers, 
g+, {on page 119) to the one hundred greatest names of Allah 
and to the rosary of one hundred beads. Al-Qb$^iili has a special 
section in hie Maqsad al-Asna, explaining that the names of 
Allah are ninety-nine and cannot be one hundred. Also in bia 
account of the sacrifice (page 110) there is no reference to 

the prayer used on that occasion, or to ih^ fact that the benes of 
the sacrifice are never broken^ 

Sa^cusl M. ZwXbfEE. 

Friaccton, J. 


Panrawwwa-BrtTAfltorifl, Th& Brdhntatm &f ike Tmnt^-five Chap^ 
Urs. Translated by W* CALAirn. (Bibliotheca ludiea Ko* 
255,) Calcutta: Baptist MiBgiox Peksb, 1931* Pp. xxxvi 
+ 660. 

This last work of the great Indologist^ who died last apring, is 
a remarkable example of patient erudition and conscientimia 
scholarabip, and its publication has to be considered as an event 
of great importance for Vedic etudiea^ The Pancavim^-Brahmana, 
one of the most important texts of Samavedio literature and a 
large source of information for the study of the Tedic religion, was 
edited, with the commentary of Sajana (or rather if^dhava) in 
the Bibliotheca Indica in 1870 and 1874, But on account of the 
great difficulties the text preaente to the student who has not been 
especially initiated into the Samavedic ritual, only a few acholara 
could use it with profit. The very accurate tranaiatlon of Pro¬ 
fessor Caland, each paragraph of which is accompanied by ex- 
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planatory sotef, refereiieesj «nd concordanc^a^ will make tlii& im- 
portaot teit more acceBsible to all students who are iniereated in 
the study of Vedic religion and literature. 

The tranelation ie preceded by a "Tery useful and interesting 
introduction. In the first chapter Professor Csland gives a de- 
Ecriptive list of all the Sitmavedic tejtte belonging to the school of 
the Kautbumas and the school of the MniiyanTyas. The second 
chapter deals with the interreLation and the historic development 
of the older Samavedic texfs^ i. e, of the {xTamegeyagana, Aranye^ 
geysgana^ Ohag^a, tThyagana, Purvarcilta, Aranyakasamhita, and 
Uttarareika. The Qramegeya^na is a collection of those Samana 
that were studied in the cominmiity; the Aranyegeyaguna a 
collection of those Samaus tbat^ bccanae of their very sacred 
and dangerous character, were studied in the forest; the tJha- 
gfina contains the melodies of the Gtamegeya hut adapts them 
to chanting in the praxis ■ the tJhyaglinaj while containing the 
melodics of th-e Aranyegeyaj adapts them to the verses on which 
they must be chanted in the praxis^ the Purvareika is a collection 
of the verses on which the Satnans of the Gramegeyagana are com¬ 
posed; the Aranyakasaiphita is a e&Hection of the verses on which 
the Aranyegeyagana is composed; the Uttarsmika is a collection of 
the verses on which the Sdmans have to be chanted. Profesaer 
Cal and shows that the tlfaagana and the TThyagana are later than 
the Grame-aranyeganas, later than the Pancavimaa-Br&hmana, 
later than the Arwya and KsudrakalpB, later than the sutra of 
L&tyuyana, and later even than the Puapasutra. It is highly prob¬ 
able, he says in conclusion of his argument, that among the Sama- 
vedic Brahmans in early times certain rules were established and 
h^ded down by oral tradition for the adaptation {Ma) of the 
Simans in the Grame- and Aranyegeya^nas, that these rules were 
at last collected and arranged in a book (our PuFpasutra), and that 
afterwards for convenience^ sake these rules were all brought into 
action. In this manner the two last books of songs, the two last 
gnna^ anoae. 

One ifffliild U inclined to bdieTe that the Uttaiiirciia is older 
than the PArvareika, for it seems at first likely ‘"that a coUwiion 
of Tersea on 'which the Bamans had to be chanted must have been 
older t^n a collection of Teisea that senred to register the melodies 
on which these rersea had to be chanted.” But Oldenberg has 
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proT(^d that the Pun'arciha is older than the Uttaiirdka. In order 
to explain this strange state of affairs. Professor Caiand propoeea 
the folloTTing ingenious new hypothesis based on the study of the 
Brahmaria; *^The author of the Bmhmana was not 
with our UttatSreika; it did not exist at hia time; but the chanters 
drew fte rerses they wanted directly from the ^fcsamhita, and the 
pttarareika waa composed in later times, in order to have at hand, 
in the regular order, the verses that they wanted.” Aa a matter 
of fact, it is expressly stated in the Brahmana that in a certain 
ease a great number of verses had to bo taken from the il^ksamhita; 
moroover the expression sambh^rya, used three times in the Btuh- 
mana and denoting a complex of verses to be taken from different 
parts of the Teda, is incomprehensible if we suppose that those 
verses were taken from the Uttamraika. Still there are some other 
facts which seem to contradict this new hypotheaU and which can¬ 
not be easily explained without admitting, according to a former 
hypothesis of Professor Caiand, that at the time of the Brahmana 
the chanters had at their disposal a collection of tristicha and pra- 
guthas which was not our Uttarareika but the forerunner of it. The 
chapter ends with a clear expose of the historic development of the 
older S^avedic texts according to the new hypothesis. 

The third chapter is especially interesting. In the first paragraph. 
Professor Caiand studies the problem of the relation between the 
Paneavirn^brahmana and the JaiminTyabrahmana. The contents 
of the two Bmhmanas are, on the whole, similar, but the two works 
differ widely with regard to their diction. The Pancatimsa ia much 
more concise, so much so that the myths or legends which we find 
ill it are Eometimes hardly comprehcneible. This may he ex¬ 
plained either by a theory that thtjso myths and legends were cur¬ 
rent and well known or by a theory that the Paijcavini& borrowed 
them from the other Brahmana: the Sityayani or the Jsiminfyabrah- 
mana. This last hypothesis ia plausible because there are lin¬ 
guistic and ritualistic facts which sceni to prove that the Jai- 
minTya is older than the Pancavim^a. In the PaiicBTii|iM 
the locative of the stems in -n has coustantiy the sign 
-I, while in the Jaiminlya the locatives in -n are preponderant. 
In the PaficavirnBa the ending of the nominative plnral of the 
stems in -I is constantly -yak, while in the dalminiya it is the Vedie 
ending -lA. In the Pancarim^ we find the forms fantim., atiKfni, 
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^uv&mj duhaU; in the Jaimiiiiya the older Tedic forme ianvum^ 
asthani^ yuvam, duhr^. On the other hand, it is remarkable that 
some very barbaric ritea of the Mah^Trata and of the Qoaava pre^ 
scribed in the Jaiminlya^ do not occur in the Fancavirnia^ and we 
are inclined to beliere that those rites were omitted because at the 
time of the Pancavunsa they had become obsolete. 

The sixth paragraph deals with the composition of the 
cavimSa. Professor CaLand proves that the first chapter^, which is 
a collection of formulae muttered by the chanters on difEeront 
occasions dttring the coma sacrifice, waa compoBed later than the 
Brnhiuana proper, which begins with chapter 4^ the second and 
third chapters being a description of the manner in which the 
various stomas are to he formed. The Br^hmana proper (chapters 
4-25) agrees in the maiu^ aa to its contents, with the Jiimmiya. 

In the eighth paragraph, Profeasor Caland gives a valuable List 
of the phonologic, morphologic, and syntactical pecoliaritiee of the 
PaucaYimsabrahmana. A detailed table of contents closes the 
introduction. 


The Vedic Chant studied tn its Textual md Mehdic Form. By 
J. M. TAN OEu Hoogt, Wageningen: H. Yeeuan' anh Sons' 
PbesSj n. d* Pp. XT 4^ 123, 

This contribution to the study of the Tedic chant mainly deals 
with the EtobhaSj i. e., the sounds, sjllablea, centenees, or verses 
which are inserted in a tc, while it is Joined with the melody. 

The principal part of the first chapter is an attempt to find out 
the principles according to which the stobbas have been classified 
in the first and second khandas of the atobbwnusaniMra, In the 
second chapter, the author atndies the notations need in the Kan- 
thuma school of the Bamaveda, the rhj'thm and phrasing of the 
melody, the structore of the melody, and the theoiy of the BhaMis 
according to the Panesvidhaautra. In the third chapter he refutes 
HiUebrandfs hypothesis concerning the origin of the slobhas. Fol¬ 
lowing Profepsor Faddegon's theory of the rituslistic Dadaism 
(Ada Orientalia^ Yol. t), he is inclined to think that all Vedic 
chanting le ** a form of dadaTsm, a naive myeteriotisness^ that masks 
a meaning by means of paraphernalia of fomu" 

As a supplement to his work the author publishes a catalogue 
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of the etobhfls baaed on the atobhaansamhara of the Eauthumae. 
This catalogue, aooompanied irith critical and interpretatiTe notea^ 
wm certainly be HBaful to the atadents of the Samaveda who are 
interested in the difSciilt problem of Yedic chanting. 


Eishry of Sanskrii Literature, Vol, L Sruii (Vedic) Feriod 
(circa 40()0 to SOO b, o.), in four flections (I SamhitSs; II 
Brahman as; ni Vedaigaa; IV The BhagaTadgita). By C. V. 
Taidta. Pcfona, 193{}, Pp. ir + m + 233+ 1844-96 
+ jdi* 

Jb Mr, Yaidja aaya in his preface, this is a history of the Vedic 
period of Sanskrit Literature written from an Indian point of 
riew. According to him, European seholars have not paid enough 
attention to the studies of Indian scholars concerning the dates of 
the Vedic teits, and, on account of their bias in favor of Greek 
civilLation, they have not been able to concede that the Indo- 
Aiyan civilization could be as much earlier than the Greek as it 
claims to be. Therefore one of the principal Jiirrii; of Mr. Vaidja 
is to prove by the arguments of B. G. Tikk and S. B. Dixit and 
by his own new arguments that the texts of the Vedic literature are 
much older than Western scholars generally believe. According to 
Mr, Vaidya, the principal land-marks of the Vedic and postredic 
chronology are the following: (1) the date of some ^gvedic hymns 
(4500 B. c.); (2) the date of the ^atapatha Bi^mana (3000 
B, c.); (3) the date of the Maitraj-anTya TTpanisad (1900 n. o.); 
(4) the date of the Vedahga Jyotisa (1400 b. o.). Mr. Vaidya 
considers the arguments presented by Tilak, Dixit, and himself for 
these dates as “ almost unanswerable ** because they are based on 
astronomical data. But they arc also based on some passages of 
Vedic tests, the interpretatioii of which is difficult and uncertain, 
and on the assumption that the Brahmans of the Vedic period had 
a very extended knowledge of astronomy, which is the reason why 
western scholars stiU remain skeptical about the conclusions of the 
Indian scholars. 

Mr. Vaidya tries to establish some other important dates of 
Sanskrit Literature. According to him the date of the EansTtaki 
Brahmana is about 2300 b.o,; the date of the Bhagavadgfta is 
6 
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Hbout 1400-12 QO B. c+j ih^ dtite ol PuniiCL] is about 800 o. 1 am 
sure that; Western fc^olare will not easily admit such early dates 
for those texts. But the argnnieiitatioii of Mr. Vaidja is often 
ingenious and interesting and some chapters of bis work, especially 
the chapter concemLiig Finini^ eontain valuable observations^ 
Moreover we have to confess that the ehronoiogy generally adopted 
by the Western scholars is still very uncertain^ 

The work of Mr, Yaidya is to be eonsaltcd with caution. The 
Westera reader will find in it many opinions whidi wiU seem very 
improbable or even impossible; for instance that the Vedic Axyanej 
4000 or 3000 a. cr-, had iron toolsj or that, beyond doubt^ the 
Bharata fight took place 3102 B. or that Yyasa compiled the 
three older Yedas and composed the first Btmrata epic; but he will 
also find some nseful mformation and interesting suggestions. 

P* E. Dumoki-. 

JohnM. Hi>|]ki]ii Ynivarflity. 


Jainism in North Indra^. SOO S. C-A.D. 526- By CHmAiTLAB 
J- BhaSj. (Studies in Indian History of the Indiau 

Historical Besearch Institutej St. Xavier^s College, Bombay. 
No* 6*) New York: Lo^tgmahb^ ani> Co., 1932* Pp. 

ixiv + 293, with 26 iUnstratioiiis and 2 maps^ Si 5. 

It is gratifying to see a Jain layman devote himself to the study 
of Jainisnix An increasing number of hooks on various aepects 
of Jainism is being produced, but many more by non-Jains than 
Jains. 

The present work is a survey of hiatorical data available in 
regard to the Jain church in North India down to the time of the 
reduction to writiug of the Svetambara canon* Other phases of 
Jaimsm are only touched upon. Some aspects of doctrine—the 
Nine Tattvss, Syadvida, Ahiraal^^—are briefly explained, and there 
are chapters on Literature and Art* 

Mr* Shah does not profess to have made any new discoveries, 
as he says himself in hia introduotion, but he h^ made an exten¬ 
sive study of the work done up to thia time on the very difficult 
question of Indian history of thia period. He obviously intends 
to be^ fltrictly impartial and quotes from the supporters of all 
theories ou the debatable points. Occasionally, doubtless due to 
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the eoBTincing arguments of his ABthorities^ he becomes inTolTtsd 
in contradiotiotis. 

Mt^ Shah begina with the earliest theories on Jainiam pro^ 
pounded by its firat European ?tndcnts—Wilson, Oolebrooke, and 
tpen of that period—giving more apace than neceaaaiy to their 
refutation^ in view of the fact that they have been completely 
superseded. In the ebapter, Jainism before Mabavira/^ he en¬ 
dorses the universally accepted facta that PaiSvanltha was a 
historical person^ that the Jains were ireU establiBhed in hig tiinej 
and that nothing can be said regarding hia predecessors. In ^ Ma- 
havlra and Ms Thne«,” he gives the nsnal biography of Mahfivira 
and discusses the relations of Jainism with Brahmanism, He sets 
forth the different views in regard to the chronology of Vira'fl life. 
He hinjself favors 480/4S? B. 0. as the date of Yira's nirvo^ 
(p. 31)j bnt gives no new evidence in support of that date. Else- 
where^ e. g.^ pp^ 6? snd 73^ he apparently accepts the traditional 
date of 5S7 B. c. 

In this chapter the author discusses the schisms in the dinrch, 
especially the defection of Gosala and the division into Sveiimbaras 
and DigambaraB. Though reviewing the information on GoMla 
found in the SgamaSj which is practically limited to Bhagavati 13, 
he ignores Hemacandra^s account in Trisa^salakapumiacaritra 10, 
ehaps^ dj 8^ which is weU worth considering in view of the very 
limited materisl of early date^ He arizes the traditions of 
the SvetEmbaras and Digambaras about theiT separation, and oon- 
dqdes that ca. 80 a. dates an important stage in their geparatiop^ 
but that it was not final until the canon was reduced to writing at 
the council of TaUabbi in the middle of the fifth century a. m 
In filing the date of the ooundl, be accepts 527 b. €. as the date 
of Tirana nirvwa and quotes arguments in support of the council^ 
date as about the middle of the fifth century a. m 

The chapter " Jainism in Royal Families ” tries to establish the 
dynastic connectionB of Pliwa and MahavTra, and the mfiueneo 
Jainism had on reigning houses through the time of Samprati^ 
Our informstion about Fimva is limited but uncontradlcted^ and 
Mahavlra's family ccunBctiona are undisputed; but the question 
of the Magadhan dynasties, which is discussed in this eonnectioDi 
remains as unsettled ae ever. Mr^ Shah does, however, make out 
a very good case for the reUahilLty of the Jain annals^ For the 
Kandas he prefers Hemacandra^s chronology to Herutunga's. 
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Mter the M&ijTyas the center of JfijDi&m pa^d to Kaliuga^ the 
modem Orissa* And here the daime of the Jains cannot be dis* 
putedj as they ere verified by Kharavela’s HaUugumpha inscrip- 
tioo, whidi Mr. Shah analyzes in detail* He agrees with the date 
170 Bw c* for thia jnsCriptloBj bnt argnes that Kalifiga was an 
" important seat of Buddhist (md Jaina influenee from the third 
oentiiry n. c* to the eighth or ninth century a. In bis disenfi' 
Bion of the Khandsgiii cavee Mr. Shah makes a slip curious for 
a Jslm He speaks of the Sasanadevis as " consorts of the Tir- 
thafikaras (p. 15^)* He eeetns to have been misled by the writer in 
the District Gazetteer. The saaanadevla were messenger deitiea* 
Each Tirthankara had a aasansdevati. whOj together with a male 
attendant, was always near. See Hemaicandra''s AbhidhS^naciii- 
t^ani 1. 46* In another instance also^ where he has apparently 
followed a non-Jain writer, he slips into error. He Speaks of 
ParyoRana beginning on the fourth (or fifth) day of Bhadrapad, 
whereas it is the last day that comes on the fourth (or fifth) of 
Bhadrapad. 

After the Kharavela period, the author touches briefly on Vikra- 
HI a of TTJjain, whom he considers—certainly correctly—a hiatorieal 
person, and then passes to the Mathura inacriptionB which testify 
to the fact that Jainisin flourished that far north in the Indo- 
Scythian period. It is still one of the northern outposts of Jainism* 
Mr. Shah concludes his survey of the unrecorded period of Jain 
history with the Guptas and the rise of the TaUabhi dynasty in the 
west» On the strength of two of the Mathura inaeriptions and a 
refereacfe to the Guptas in a Jain work of the eighth century, 
Kuyalayamili, he concludes that Jainism was very strong in the 
Gnpta period and was regarded benevolently by the royal house- 
It was nuder the Yallabh! dynasty that the great council which 
settled the Svetambara canon took place* Here Mr. Shah con¬ 
tradicts himself as he decides on the beginning of the sirih century 
as the date of the coundl (p, £22), whereaa earlier {p. 73} he 
accepts the middle of the fifth century as its date* 

The chapter on Literature consistB for the most part of brief 
reeum^ of the Agamas, appareutly based on the resumes of Weber 
and Winte^jtz. In passing, the full title of the third Upahgs is 
Jivljlvlbhigama. Mention is made of some noo-canonical works 
of great authority^ such aj the TattvarthEdhigaiiiaautra, and of the 
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lesa-kDown works of Slddhaaona and PadaUpta. The chapter on 
Art deals with the Orissa ceyos and the Ecnlptore fit Mathura. 

The book is iUustrated with beautiful plates^ which are 
doubtless chiefly responsible for its high price. Though the Eugtiah 
price is only half of ibe American^ yet it is aufficicnt to put it out 
of the reach of Indian students. This is to he regretted, oa the 
material it contains is more accessible to Enropfians than Indiaus. 

Helen M. Johnson* 


A CompaTaiwe Analytical Cufoloyus of the Kai^ur Division of 
the Tibetan Tripiiaka edited {a FeMng during the K'anghsi 
Era, and at present kept in the Library of the Ofani Daigaku^ 
Kg6to* Compiled by yariouB scholars. Part I: Kydto^ Otani 
Datgaeu liLBEAHY, 1930, pp. 4-17^; Part II, 1931^ pp. 179- 
360; Part III^ 193% Introductory Remarks, pp. 1% pp. 361- 
477. 

Catalogue du Fonds Tihetain de la Biblioihequs NaiicnaJe. Par 
Hasoelle Lalou. Quatri^me Partie^ 1. Les mDo-mah. 
Buddhica, IV, Paris ; Lebuaieie Oeientalisib Paul Geuth- 
NER, 1931. Pp. 1-110* 

The aboYc two worka represent a further step in the study of 
the Tibetau Canon. It was Alexander Csoma de Kdros who gaye 
us the first analysis of the Narthaii edition, publlahcd in 1742;, of 
the Kanjiu in yoL XX of the Asmfk Eesearchos^ In 1S54 Schmidt 
prepared an Inds^ of JT^nJur in the CoUeciicti of Baron 8chii~ 
ling tmn OansiadL L. Peer gave a French tranglatiou of the 
Analysis by Csoma de Herds in the Annales di* ilfiiaee Onimetj yoL 
II. In 1914 the Boya! Libraiy in Berlin issued a Catalogue of 
the manuscript copy of the Kaujur, based on an edition of the 
Miug period. The Catalogue was prepared by Dr. Hermann Beekh 
and was a great Improyement on the pre?iously existing Indexes 
of the Coilectiou. Quite recently Dr. L, D. Barnett has published 
in Asia Major^ 1931, yo ). YI% part l/% pp* 157-178, an Index of 
the Sutra divisiou of the manuscript Kanpur, preserved in the 
British Museum, and interesting because of the arrangemeut of 
the material in it Adequate catalogues of the Derga edition in 
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1€0 YoluTnes aad of the Esd edition is^^d tmder K^ang-hsij pnb- 
liehed about were still de&idefata, A few years ago* Mr. 

J. F. Boek^ trareUing in the Sino-Tibetan borderland on behalf 
of the National Geographic Society of Washington, secured a copy 
of the Kanjur printed at Coni Gcmpa, which la intcreating from 
many points of Tiew, This last edition of the Kanjur is now 
preferred in the Iiibiarj of Congress, Washingtoin 
Our Japanese colleagues deserve our hearty coogratnlationa for 
having issued the first Catalogue of the K^ang-hsi edition of the 
Kanfnr with page-Toferenees to the Narthan and Berge editiona of 
the TripiUka. This splendid work waa carried ont by Mr. Bun^o 
Sakurabe, already known as author of several important coutribu- 
tions in the study of the Tibetan Canon (see Souddhiquej 1, 
PsjiSj RNo+ The present Catalogue is based on the Red 

K^ang-hsi edition, which was acquired in 1900 in Feking by Pro- 
lessor Yenga Teramote, and is now preserved in the Otsni Baigaku 
Library at Kyoto. The referenE:^ to the Derge edition are baaed 
on a manuscript Catalogue of the Collection prepared by Professor 
Teramoto. In the present Catalogue the title of each entry is given 
in Tibetan, Sanskrit, and Chinese. The variant readings are 
indicated in the foot-notes. The corresponding Cbinese verrione 
are numbered according to the Nanjio Caialogno and the Taishe 
edition of the Tripiteka. The names of translators and editors, 
as well as those of the localities where the tranelatioiis have been 
made, are given ia transcription. The rest of the text is in Japa- 
new* part I con tains the Tantra (rGyud) division. Part 11 
contains the Prajaaparamita (Qer-phyin)^ Eatnakuta (dKon- 
brt^ga), Avatamsaka (Phal-5hen), and Sdtra (mBo), Part III 
has the contlnustion of the Sutra division, lodc^ces (Sanskrit, 
Tibetan, and Chioeee), and the Introduction, A glance at the new 
Catalogue will suffice to show that it contains a wealth of informa¬ 
tion not recorded, or tnisunderatood, in the Berlin Catalogue pre¬ 
pared by Beckh. A few remarks and correetionB to this effect may 
be of interest: 

Otani Daigaku Catalogue, p, 7, no- 16 (also p. 30), repeats the 
mistake made by Beckh, Catalogue, jj, 75 & p. 90, Chos^kyi dban- 
phyug of Mar should be undeTstood Chosr-kyi dban-phvtig of Marpfl 
Lho-brag, that is the famous Marpa Lob^ba, as already indicated 
Laufer in JEAS^ 1914, p. 1135. The pcTsonal religious 
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nmi^ of reoeiTed bj him on his ordination^ -was Chos-kyi 

blo-groa (Dharmamati). The Kanjnr colophons mention hiiri 
under both namee, see Beckb^ p, 87 a, 

Otaui Daignlm Catalo^e, n. 8, no. 17, correctiy indicates the 
name of the editor of the test ae Choa-kyi bi^n^^grua, Beekh^ 
p* 7^ had miBunderstood the text and translated the peisopal name* 
Otani Daigaku Catalogue^ p. 8* no. 19, repeats Beckh^e mistake by 
writing Yn-tan-lhim. Dr* Laufer had shown (ibid^ p. 1139, note) 
that the correct way of separating the worde was: Yu-rah Ihim- 
gmb-pa^i gteug-lag-khah or the ** miraculons temple of Tn-mti”. 
Another eommon apelling of the name of this famous temple and 
place of pilgrimage is Fa tan, KepaJ, and commonly met with in the 
Tibetan mam-thar literature is Ye-rah (-rahs) or Te-rah rgyal-isa* 
The Kanjnr colophons write the name Tn-^a or Yntah, which 
must be a misprint for Teran Xu-rnfu Sarat Chandra Das 
io hia Dictionary has both names noted separately* 

Otani Daigakn Catalogue, p. 9, no. 21 the name of the translator 
ia not La-bcihs Yon-tan TFar, but should be corrected to Ton- tan 
Tjar of ^Chins, ^Chiha being the tronslatoT^B dan'snamo or the 
name of his birth-place, see Laufer, ibid, p- 1139, note* Eeckh, 
p. 77, made a sindl&r mistake. 

Otani Daigaku Catalogue, p. 9, no. 2^, givee the correct foim 
of tba name of the Lotsaba Khu-ston dhoa-grub. Beckh^ p. 79 has 
the eiToneone form Khu-shon dhos-grub* 

Otani Daignlni Catalogue, p. 15, no. 47, read dpal-dur-khrod 
rgyan-gyi rgynd-kyi rgyal^po. 

Otani Daigaku Catalogue, p. IS, no* 62, correctly writes fhe name 
of the translator Khe^u-rgad T^hor-lo-grags. l^kh, p. 82, baa 
Khe-rgah Tshor-lo grags, 

Otani Daigaku Catalogue, p, 19, no. 63, the 'Goe-klng-pa Lhaa- 
btsas is a misprint for ^Gos-khug-pa Lhas-btsas. 

Otani Daigaku Catalogue, p. 34, no. 104, read rDo-rje grags of 
Bra fRa), 

Otani Daigaku Catalogue, p. 34, no, 104, the eoinect reading of 
the tranalatoFs name is indicated in tbe foot-note: Amogba^ 
Sabs Dus-pa-can. 

Otani Daigaku Catalogue, p. 49, no. 128, Celu is another form 
of the name '^Qu* TsUn pandiU wns a weU-known adept of the 
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Kalacakra. See mj “Studies iii lie Kiilaeakr^ I" Journal of 
tho Eimolai^an SessaToh Insiiiniej toL II^ 1932. 

Otani Dfligaku Catalogue, p* 52, no. 137, lead mTho4din geet- 
khaA inetcad of Tho-rin gaer-khan. 

Otani Daigaku Catalo^e, p- 132, no. 3B7, the Gag-gi dban- 
phyug ie a tniaprint for Kag-gi dban-phyug. 

Otaoi Daigakn Catalogocj p. 155^ no. 463, Dr. Lanfer (ibid^ p. 
1137) has already indicated that Beckh, p. 136, had mietmderaiood 
the colophon. The ejq)re 0 eion “ jon-bdag bgjig-naB,*^ irhich puMed 
Beckh, meana simply having flupported or assisted financially^* 
(jon-bdag™sbyin-Mag, alms-girerj supporter). The text was 
translated by the Nepalese Qnkirti, and the work was supported 
by the Mongols mChog-gi smii-po and An (an?) bkra-gis, and the 
Nep^ese hZah-bkra-gls rgya-mstho^ 

In hia review of Beckh*a Catalogue^ Dr. Laufer (ibid, 1914) 
stressed the importance of the study of colophons for the reeon- 
Gtmctiou of the historical development of the Tibetan Canon. An 
edition with all colophons printed in extenso would be of the 
greatest value. At present one has to go back to the Tibetan origi- 
nala, notwithstanding the existence of several catalogues. The 
infonnation given in the colophons should be collated with the rich 
data fonnd in the " Lives ” of the principal lotsabsa or transistors, 
such ss the mam-thar or ” Lives ** of Lotsaba Yairocana, Marpa 
l^^bs, Hva-lots&ba ^Bro-Lotsaba and many others. Meny of 
these texta give lengthy lists of titka of works rendered into 
Tibetan by the translators, and as such are of the greatest valne^ 
The work of Mile. Lalon is consecrated to the mDo-mah, pre* 
served in the Eibliotlkque Nationals of Parie^ the Mus^ Gmmet, 
and the Bibliotb^tie de ITi^titTit. These mDo^maii, often also 
called gZima^fidiis " abridgement of dMrams are collections in 
one volume of ghori abridged texts extraoted from the two large 
collections of the Tibetan Canon, The volume k destined for 
the poorer class of people unable to acquire and house the large 
collection of the Kanjur. It U hardly possible to eatabliah the 
date of the coUection. The difierent editions of the mDo-mah 
Beem to agree, at least such is the impressiofii gained after the 
perusal of the present Catalogue, and the examination of several 
mDo-man, The chief intereat of these mDo-man lies in the fact 
that they contain a number of titles and colophons not to be found 
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in the larger coUecticns. They also indnde a certain namber of 
extra-canDiiical textej ench oe the sMo-bdim iea-bya-ba skar-ma’i 
mdo^ or Sutra of the Great Bear^^ which ia not found in 
the Narthah and Derge editions of the Kanjur^ but is included in 
the manuscript Kanjur catalogued bj Beckh (Beekh^ p. ?0)j and 
the K'ang-h$i edition of the Kanjnr {5taid Daigaku Catalogue^ 
no. 102B). Three titles are given in the stili enigmatic languages 
of Sah-§an, Sumpa, and Uia^i-skad^ There exists a Mongol edi¬ 
tion of the mDo-maii^ which was recently analysed by M, Lonia 
Ligeti in T’oung Pao^ XXVII, 2/3, pp. 119-178* 

We hear that Mile. Lalon is preparing an Index to the CaUlogne 
of the Tanfur by the lata Dr. Palmyr Cordier* This work when 
printed will be the greatest boon for scholars. 

Geobges ue Poebich^ 

llrtt^vsti Hitnalajan Hesearcb Institute^ 

Ifeggar, Knla, rn^ij^ 


Three Lectures cn Chinese Folklore. By B* Jameson. Peiping: 

San Yu Peess, 1932. 164 pages. 

These Iccturea were delivered in the spring of 1932 at the North 
China Union Language SchooL The author is a teacher at the 
National Tsing Hua Universiiy. The book is necessarily very 
limited in its scope, merely taking one or two talea as illoetrationB 
of method. Nevertheless, this method represents a considerable 
advance over such earlier books as Pergojon^s UAirvsss Mythology- 
Professor Jameson koowa something about Chinese folklore, and 
the study of folklore as & comparative science* He is criticBl, and 
gives evidence of wide reading in European sources. The bibliog¬ 
raphy is good, though it makea two eurioua mistakes. It assigns 
De GrooPa book on the feativals of :kmoy to Chavannes in one 
place, and to the right anthor in another^ And Professor Jameson 
is unaware that the eight volumes of Lord which he lists are only a 
partial translation into English of a French original of fourteen 
volumes. There are several mistakes in the speUing of ordinary 
EugHsh worda, doubtless due to the Chinese printers, whose work, 
however, ia good on the whole* The book would have mote value if 
the Chinese of all proper names had been given. The first lecture 
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migit have been omitted, and the hearers asked to read the aitidea 
on myth and folklore ia any encyclopedia. Profeasor Jameson^a 
own interpretation aeema to be psychological, and he interprets his 
tales as eipressions of erotic desires^ suppressed or luifijlfilled. 
Curiously enough^ hi a chief example, the Cinderella talc, is not 
really Chinese^ but was imported from the south at a relatively late 
period. The best thing in the book is bis analysis or traojlation of 
an article by Eu Shih, which h a model of investigation in this 
field. The reviewer was not impressed by the notes froin Shiro- 
kogorofi^ at the end of the volumop 


An 0 / Tibetj The Trat;s£s 0 / /ppoli^o DesidsH, 

17^7- Edited by PiLipPO M Fii-ippi, with an Introduction 
by C. WessklAj S. J. Loudon: HouTi^DGS^ 1532-^ 475 pages^ 
IT plates. 

This book is one of the series called The Broadway 
edited by Sir E. Denison Soss and Eileen Power. Among the other 
volumes are the travels of Hue, Clavijo, aud Ibn Batuta. This 
vclume is a valuable addition to an already distinguished scries. 
A number of books have recently been published on the work of 
the early Jesuits, induding Er, Dahmen^a ifob^rf da JfoiiEi (Paris, 
1&31), ^d P- D. Schilling’s Das Sekniweaen der JesuUen in Japan 
(Munster, 1^31). While this book does not give modem scholars 
information about Tibet whieb they do not already poasessj and 
while Deaideri ia naturally mistaken at times, thJa in no way 
detracts from the importance of Desideri^e work as a historic 
document. Cooeidering the handicaps under which he labored, it is 
surprieing how wide and generally accurate his ohservationB were, 
as well as how fair he was towards rdigious beliefs and practices to 
which he was opposed. He was not a scientific investigator, but a 
missionary of a period not marked by tolerance, yet hie account of 
Tibetau culture shows a painstaking desire to be accurate and fair. 
The book is not only important historically,, but is interesting in 
itself both for its account of Tibet at the beginning of the I8th 
Centnryj and for the light it sheds on a heroic character. The 
introduction, notes, and indexes are good^ but the editor does not 
appear to know the work of Wolfenden, Ton Stael-Holetem, and 
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fiome other modem scholam. One wishes that the archaie spelling 
of proper names had not been retaiiiedj and that the map eovered 
more teiritoiy toward the east* 

J* K. SKETOcrtt. 

UniT«mty ol Feiiiiij1vania+ 


NOTES OF THE SOCIETT 


Dr» QwTgB W. Brown^ profeswr of Miaaiona in Indii, and inatmctor 
in PbonetiiaH at the Kenned^r Sehool of Mleaioii9p of the Hartford Seminary 
Foundation, died on Decjornber 4, 1532, mfUst a brief llln^aa. 

The E 3 C«utivfi Ck>mEnUtee haa puucd the foUowinif Totei "EeaoTfftd by 
the Executive Committee of the American Oriental Society^ that it yI^i 
with Bjmpathetlc interest the plan of the New Drisnt Society of America 
to hold a New Orieut Congrena of Scholars fTom the Orient in Chlcagn in 
1033, and believea that inch a gathering can be made of distinet oervicfli 
ta the promotion of Orleutal studies/' 

By the term® of the will of the late Eer. I>r. JuatLn E. Abbott the Society 
is to receive a bequent, which is tentatively estipiated as $6000, although 
the exact value will not be determined until Dr, Abbott^s estate 1® 
distributed seme months hence. 

Tbe Yale Presa, our agent for the distribution of the Jdubitai, needs 
eight copies of tl« Jouhwal, toL pti^ !» In order to fill orders for the 
volume as a whole. Ifembers who have copies of part volume 52, which 
they are willing to return to the J^ess at cost will do the Society a great 
favgr by notifying the Presa Immediately by poifceerd. 


NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES, ETC. 


The Director of the American School of Oriental Befiearch tn Jerufialem 
for the current aeademic year U Prof. Neleiiii Glueck of the Hebrew Union 
College f the Annual Professor Prof. C. G. Cummiug of Bangor Theological 
Seminary; Tbayet Fellow Mr, Kenneth C- Evans. ProfefisOrH 11. G. Kyle 
and W, P. Albright puraued their fourth eampaign at Tell Beit Minim 
the past rummer^ and have returned homCr 

The wort of the Stdiool In Baghdad will be continued ut Tdl BEllah and 
Tepe Gawra for t he coining season hy Mr. Gtarlpi Bade ns Field DirectoTj 
accompanied by two fellows. Dr. Cfyrus Gordoo of the Umverfity of Penn- 
syivania and Mr. A. C. E. T. Piepkom of the University of ChicagOp and 
os architect Mr. Paul Beidler of the University of Penn^lvania. Proteasor 
EL A. Speiaerj Field Biiector for the past year, has returned to Philadelphia, 
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of Other Socieiies 


THE MACDONALD PEESENTATIOX VOLUME 

A Ycluiue df Ofiental, Bjb]]c«J, Kud Othdr Studiei u being prep&f«d nt 
S&rtiord md will N published by the Princeton tJnlv£r«lt 7 Press, in bionDr 
cf the RereTond Frctesser Duncnn Blaek Msedodaidp D,D., for forty yean 
Professor of Semitic Language m tbo Hartford Semlnarj FoiLndatLon. Tho 
TOlmne is to be praunted to him on His serentioth blrUiday, April 0, 10^3- 
There will be a pHotograpbia frontispieoe of Dr, Kacdonjid and a bib¬ 
liography of his writings; Advance subseriptloiis at $S.m may ha mtida to 
The Princeton University Preaa, Frlncetoiip New Jersey^ or Ojcford Uni¬ 
versity PraSj Chtford^ England; or The MacdonaM PreBsntation Volume 
Committee, Mrs. W, M, Mackenscn^ Bemtaryf 35 Evergreen Avenue, 
Hartford, Conn. 


In Memoridm 
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J. M. F* SMITH—IN MEMOEIAM 


The President of the Sode^ appomted a committee^ eousistiug 
of Dre. Montgomery^ Morgenatem^ and Tomy, to prepare an 
appropriate teatimonial to the late Professor J. M. P. Smith, Vice- 
President of the Sodetr, who died September 2^, 1933. The com¬ 
mittee haa prepared the following minute: 

In the [ULE^ina of Frof^wr John hrerlLD Powjb Smith the Ammw 
Orl^ntsJ Society atiffcrB a grmt and irreparKbla loss. A member of the 
Society since 1906, he was pnrtkularly aefive In the work of its Mid- 
W^estcm Branch ever ainw jtg organisation in 191T. He was a regnlar 
attendant it its annual igloos, as well as at the ocouional jolnt-ssssiDns 
of the H&stsm and Mid-Wcatern Branches. At sll these meetings he pre¬ 
sented pipers of hroid and gtlmulating seientiac interest. He likewise 
pariiicipated freely in the discuuloD of the papers of his colleagues, and 
by friendly^ aympathetlcp apprecjative sligg^tions and ganerons contrlbu- 
lions from bis rich store of knowledge, derived from careful, widely rimS- 
fied reidtpg and patient, penetrating rwiroht added more than qqb 
neholir'a share to the rich aolsntiho harvest of these meatluga. In 1925- 
I02S he wia honored by election as President of the Mid-Wratem Branch 
of the Society, a worthy trlbuto to his scholarly attainments and wiJJ- 
deaerved recognition of his unstinted and valued services to the Society. 
The duties of this high office he diaelmrged with wisdom and dignity. 

H!i ttoholarly services and achievemento, particularly in the field of 
Biblical Science, trauBccudcd far his lahorg and services within the Society 
itselt Ho was an indefatigable worker^ a searching student^ a prolific 
writer. In addition to hia strictly scientific hooka and articles, as an 
author of numeroua works of cemi-popular Interest, oa « contributor to 
various eucyclopediaa of many articles dealing with the most varied Biblical 
subjects, and as editor of the new Amcricoa translation of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, he discharged with siuguTar sealj, effectiveness, and grace the impor¬ 
tant end difficult r^le of mediator and interpreter to the sducated lay 
public of the choioest fruits OH Biblical and Semitic scholarship. And aa 
Profeaaor of Semitic languages and Literaturca at the XJniveraity of 
Chicago and as able editor of the Bibfieol World, tbs Ama-han dounsdf of 
Thecloiiy, the Joumol o/ and the Aafericuit i/ourttof af Eemiii^ 

lAii^uas^eM and Xrifcmfurva for over a quartor of a centuryj he furthered 
greatly the work and progrwa of Old Testament acholarahip. Biblical 
Science in its widest aspect has been enriched Lmmcaanrahly by his Ufe 
end workp his tJnfveraity haa been honored and dignified by hia achieve^ 
mento, and hia colleagues of the American Oriental Society have been helped 
and stimulated hy his fellnwshJp and friendahip. Therefore the Amerieui 
Oriental Society gives this sincere expression of It# appreciation of his long 
and honorahls membership within it, of its profound sense of loea and grief 
in his aJl-toa-early demme, of Its condolence with the UniveraJty of Chicago 
and its Faoolty, and of its heartfelt ■ympathy for hia beloved wife and 
daughter. 
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